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The portrait which forms the frontispiece to this volume has been 
engraved from a very fine pictore in the Strozzi Palace at Florence : 
it is there generally attributed to Bronzino. But the Venetian costume 
in which Filippo is painted would seem to indicate that it was done 
when he was a resident in Venice ; and the opinion of several com- 
petent judges of art has attributed the picture rather to Titian. 
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« the course of that reading which led me, three or four 
years ago, to publish a volume on the Italian portion of 
the life of Qitherine de' Medici, I came frequently across 
the singularly remarkable figure of Filippo Strozzi ; and 
saw very clearly that no more strikingly and suggestively 
representative man could be found of the fast-moving 
and highly-coloured Italian life of that great and critlca! 
period, which, however much it may have been a 'renais- 
sance ' time for other parta of Europe, was for Italy the 
; hour, which preceded a night of three centuries' 
I duration. A life more full, more many sided, more 
Lcrentful, more variously and perfectly reflecting the image 
characteristics of the social system to which it 
mged, could hardly perhaps be found in any age or 
intry. The story of such a life, with due embodiment 
' the social environment and atmosphere in which it 
wed, cannot fail to interest, amuse, and instruct, if only 
E have succeeded in putting the image of it before the 
ider as vividly and completely as I ought and hope to 
Ere done. 
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A consideration, honest at all events, of the duty of a 
writer, has led me to the determination to tell — as far as 
I can see it, and can tell it — the whole truth of any his- 
torical subject with which I may venture to meddle. To 
do otherwise appears to mc like purposely leaving out 
some figures from an arithmetical operation, when the 
result of it is to form the hasis of further and very import- 
ant calculations. The omission of course will make all 
your deductions wrong. A sample fairly drawn from the 
sack of any part of the stores of history is useful. But a 
collection of facts so selected as to destroy their sample 
quality is, it seems to me, much worse than useless. And 
I trust to my readers agreeing with me in such a view 
for their tolerance of one or two passages, in which, truth 
and pretty speaking having been found incompatible, the 
former has been preferred. 

It has been my aim, and is my hope, that any reader 
of the following volume, except one who has specially 
studied Italian history in its sources and its own language 
(should any such^aj* impossible take my volume in hand), 
will on closing it feel that he is much more able to pic- 
ture and realize to himself the Italian life and character 
of that important and interesting time, than the general 
histories of the country have enabled him to do. And I 
think that many Enghsh readers would wish to be able 
to do 80. Tor a time has come, when the interest of 
England in Italian life, fortunes, and progress — interest 
both moral and material — will be rapidly increasing from 
day to day, — when we shall be more closely connected by 
sympathies, and by ties political, commercial, and social, 
with the people of Italy, than with any other European 



nation; and when it will consequently become more than 
hitherto interesting to us to understand their character 
and capabilities, and to cultivate such an acquaintance 
with their historical antecedents, as may show us how 
and by what steps they have become what they are ; and, 
by tracing the route by which the nation has travelled, 
enable us to judge of the path it may be expected to 
pursue b the future. 

There can indeed be little doubt, that during the 
remaining years of the nineteenth century, the connection 
between England and Italy will be of a different kind, as 
well as closer, than it has been hitherto. It will no longer 
be merely that of a picture-dealer and his customer. 
Travelled Englishmen, fresh from their Italian visit, will 
no longer babble only of ' their Raphaels, Correg^os, and 
stuff.' Italy will no longer appear to English eyes fully 
represented by the idea of a land of classical reminis- 
cences, art galleries, picture-dealers' shops, and court 
balls. Events have already begun to awaken our gene- 
rally much surprised and half-incredulous countrymen to 
the fact, that there is on that sunny side of the mountains 
a live and struggling nation with high aspirations, eager 
to take by the band the only representative and champion 
of that high standard of social civilization, which issues in 
and proves itself by a capability of self-government. 

We are scarcely yet aware in England to how great an 
extent this is the case, how cheeringly promising are the 
signs of a newly budding social life in the peninsula, and 
how much of sympathy and common feeling exists, or is 
rapidly being called into existence between ourselves and 

! Italian nations. And there are reasons which it 
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would be worth while to set forth at large in fitting 
season, but which can here be only compendiously men- 
tioned, both why such should be the case, and why 
Englishmen are but very partially aware of the fact. 
Never, perhaps, was any country so travelled over for so 
loug a series of years, as Italy has been by Englishmen, 
with so small a resulting knowledge of the people visited. 
In the old time, when a visit to Italy was a long, difficult, 
and costly affair, when only ' persons of quality ' attempted 
it, and these went abundantly furnished with letters of 
introduction, they became acquainted, indeed, with the 
courts and court circles, and diplomatic residents of the 
capitals at which they sojourned. But in Italy, less than 
in any other country, was this any advance towards know- 
ing the people. In modem days, on tlie other hand, when 
all the world travels, the Englishman doing his Italy, 
and never suspecting that there is aught to be ' done ' 
there but the stock galleries, churches, views, antiquities, 
and court fetes, does these as per guide-book ; finds the 
beaten track, which conducts him to all these, duly pre- 
pared for him, and comes home with a competent idea of 
hotels, lodging-houses, and all the provisions for strangere, 
and of English life in Italy. But a horse in a mill has as 
much notion of the mechanism his wheel is putting in 
motion as the traveller obttuns of the real life of the 
people whose country he is visiting. He does not even 
touch the body of Italian life at such points of contact as 
travellers in other lands are sure to meet with. He 
frequents special inns specially provided for him. He is - 
surrounded by a class of people, who in their various 
capacities are specially engaged in serving, attending on, 



'sad forwarding traveilera ; and whose business it is on all 
occasions to stand between him and the genuine people of 
the country. The very number of the travelling crowd, 
the uniformity of the objects of their travel, and the regu- 
lar and organized uniformity of the preparations made for 
showing them what they are understood to come to see, 
and nothing else, all combine to shut them out from any 
real view of the people, and the conditions of their life. 
How much knowledge of the architecture of Westminster 
Abbey, and of the constitution and revenues of the chapter, 
is acquired by the procession of visitors marched round 
*the curioaities' by the verger! And really Italy ie 
mostly visited much on the same plan. 

This is the reason why Englishmen know less than 
might have been supposed of Italy. / The reasons why, on 
a more real acquaintance with the people, a greater 
amount of social promise than we are apt to ima^ne 
may be observed among thera, and why a very remarkably 
greater degree of adaptation for understanding us, sympa- 
thizing with us, and working with us in advancing the 
cause of human civilization and freedom, tlian exists in 
most other European nations, will be found in the Italians, 
it is less easy so compendiously to state. That tlie facts 
are so, the present writer feels very strongly convinced. 
The causes of them are parts of a large subject. But it 
may perhaps shortly be said, that both circumstances 
would be found to depend very curiously upon the fact, 
that Italy is in a great measure taking up her history and 
her national existence from the point at which it was 
broken off some three hundred years ago. She is awaking 
from a long sleep, reviving from a period of hybernation. 
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And though it cannot of course be pretended that the 
time 80 passed is to go for nothing, that ita resulta and 
traces are not numerous and deep ; yet it is true that the 
heritage of the old Italian civilization, which has been so 
long in abeyance, ia a most valuable and available posses- 
sion, — is, and will henceforth be, more influential and 
active in modifying and shaping the coming social progress 
of the people, than the three hundred years of slumber- 
time ; — and will direct that progress to issues that will 
assimilate the nation to ourselves much more than can be 
the case with other peoples, who have during these same 
years been walking in a very diverging direction from 
our own. For the old Italian, and especially Florentine, 
mediaeval life was far less profoundly different from our 
own in thoughts, aspirations, political notions, and ideas 
of social aims and means, than is that of any other con- 
temporary European people. 

And these considerations appear to me to give an 
interest, beyond that which the subject might otherwise 
possess, to such studies as may help us to understand 
familiarly what the Italians were, when their active 
political and social life came to an end, when the pulse 
stopped, and the long lethargy came on ; how, and in 
consequence of what faults, the death-trance crept over 
them ; and what qualities may be expected to have sur- 
vived it, 

Floreooe, 8tb Marclt, 1S60. 
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A^L men are more or less the creatures of the age and 
society in which they live. The statement has the aspect 
of the merest truism. But in that more or less are involved 
all the points of character which distinguish the notabilities 
of the world into the two great classes ; the men of their 
time, and the men before their time ; the men of action, 
and the men of thought ; the practical men, and the 
theorists ; the leaders of the main body, and the pioneers 
of the grand army ; the more objective, and more subjec- 
tive minds. The former of these classes, the notable men 
of their time, the true representative men of the social 
system to which they belong, while appearing to lead, 
and in some sense really leading the world around them, 
are nevertheless essentially modified and fashioned by it. 
The real leading, the pioneer work done by the other 
class — the men before their timers necessarily unrecog- 
nized by their contemporaries, and can only be estimated 
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subsequently by those who are capable of taking a large 
synthetical view of the road mankind has travelled, and 
intelligently tracing the true genealogy of opinion. 

It is evident, however, that the remembrance of these 
latter, the genuine leaders, will survive to a more distant 
posterity ; and that the constant tendency of the lapse of 
ages must be to leave their names still visibly inscribed on 
the epoch-marking boundary atones, which indicate the 
route of mankind's progressive march for many a long 
dim age and century behind us ; while the figures of the 
strong practical men of their generation become gradually 
more and more indistinct, and finally undiscernible and 
forgotten. But these shorter-lived celebrities offer, for as 
long a period as the outlines of their figures can be made 
clearly visible, a richer subject to a biographer, in con- 
sequence of the very causes which insure ;their earlier 
extinction. The concrete has more hold on human interest 
than the abstract. Action is a better subject for narrative 
than speculation. And though the eternal laws which 
regulate the evolution of the future from the past course 
of mankind, may be better studied in the stories of those 
great thinkers who in every generation have been the first 
to reach each successive Pisgah-top, and look over the new 
promised land of progress, yet the living aspect of each 
age is better set forth in the lives of those who were the 
moat emphatically the men of their time, neither before it, 
nor behind it, partaking of its virtues, and not exempt 
from its vices. 

Such a man in a very eminent degree was Filippo ' 
Strozzi. 

The age in which he lived was not one, the character- 
istics of which could be epitomi2cd and illustrated by the 
character of any ordinary man ; for it was one of the most 
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larkabie in tbe annals of mankind ; one in which 
human intelligence and hnniaa passion were stimulated to 
an unusual degree of activity. Nor was it a period whose 
true reflex can be found in any idiosyncrasy, which com- 
mends itself strongly to our moral sympathies and affec- 
tions ; for the abnormal activity which intensified its vital 
action was the baneful fever which preceded dissolution. 
And that is a condition of social existence more fertile in 
great vices than in great virtues. 

All death, we know, whether in the physical or social 
world, is but the precursor and preparer of new birth. 
And if much was dying in the age in question, mucb also 
was being born. But the process of dissolution and the 
process of creation were not proceeding with equal rapidity 
among the different members of the European family. 
The influences of decay were most preponderatingly felt, 
as was to be expected, where the old civilization was the 
oldest But the symptoms of new birth were more per- 
ceptible where the society in which they had to develop 
themselves was less effete and more vigorous. 

And Strozzi's world was that in which the signs of 
dissolution were multiform and unmistakable, while the 
faint glimmer of another dawn was barely visible above 
the horizon to the few ' men before their time,' and was 
wholly imperceptible to the ' men of their time.' 

It was the great epoch of the renaissance, as it has been 
agreed to call it. But that which precedes rebirth ends 
old life, and is called death by those who look at it from 
that side. It is the night between two days. And while 
we, living on the Tuesday, look hack to the daybreak, they 
whose life was on the Monday have had to watch the 
closing sunset 

It is notable how constantly it occurs, that a writer 
i on the elucidation of any special epoch of history, 
B 2 
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begins by pointing out that it was ' a period of transition.' 
Each one discovers that the age he has specially studied 
was such, and tells the fact as if he thought it was a 
peculiarity ; not seeming to be impressed with the con- 
TJction that in truth every age is so. But though it is 
certainly true that the phoenix- burning process, as Carlyle 
well calls it, has proceeded much more rapidly, and for 
that reason more noticeably, at some periods of mankind's 
history than at others, yet it is essential to bear in mind 
that it is always going on. And he who most habitually 
does so will be least liable to have his ftuth in tbe Divine 
governance of the world troubled by signs of decadence 
around bim. 

Fihppo Strozzi was bom in Florence on the 4th of 
January, 1489, He was the youngest of his father's 
children. His father, Filippo the elder, as he is called in 
Florentine history, had, besides several daughters, a son 
named Alfonso by his first wife, Fiametta Adimari, who 
died in 1477 ; and by his second wife, Selvaggia, a daugh- 
ter of the Gianfigliazzi family, two sons, Lorenzo, and 
Filippo, the subject of these pages. The latter was 
named at tbe baptismal font, Giovanbattista. But when, 
in 1491, Selvaggia was left a widow, she chose to change 
the name of her child, then two years old, to Filippo, in 
memory of his father. 

That great Florentine merchant and banker died at 
the summit of prosperity, the wealthiest man of his native 
city, while he was earnestly busied in pushing on the work 
of that magmiicent pile still inhabited by his descendants. 
The erection of a grand family residence, not after the 
fashion of feudal territorial aristocracies, on the rural 
lands, from which their name, and wealth, and consequence 
is derived, but within the walls of their native city, was 
always a leading object of the ambition of the commercial 
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nobility of the great trading cities of Italy, And even in 
the case of the old territorial nobility, as that of Rome 
for inataaee, the town-loTing habits of Italian life, and the 
political condition of the governments under which they 
lived, had from a period at least a century before the time 
in question caused the city mansion to supersede in its 
owner's estimate and care the old feudal fortresses, the 
importance of which was becoming more and more di- 
minished by the existence of great armies, and the altered 
mode of warfare. But in Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
and other siioiiarly constituted communities, the great city 
residence, which was not so much the home of the in- 
dividual head of the family as the bead-quarters and 
rallying-point of the clan, and which was the visible and 
ostentatious manifestation of the family greatness to their 
feliow-citizens, was always the first aim of the Italian 
magnate. And Filippo Strozzi, the elder, marked the 
high tide of the family fortunes by the foundation of a 
palace that might fitly bouse a sovereign, and is still one 
of the leading ornaments of the city. 

No efforts were spared to push on the great work. 
But death was too quick for the busy merchant, and 
Filippo was obliged to leave his family home unfinished. 

He died in 14i)l, and was buried in the vast church of 
the neigiibouring monastery of Santa Maria Novella, 

lere the records of the convert indicate, from the great 
ber of Strozzi burials before him, how widely spread 
and powerful the family had already become. There are 
few years in the century and a half preceding the birth 
of Filippo the elder in which the register has not the 
najne of one or more of the race. Sometimes aa many 
as three or four appear in one year. Nor are there 
wanting some among them with the grim words 'cum 

iguine ' appended to their names ; indicating that they 
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had died by the hand of the headsman. Tlie number of 
those thus marked in the register of one among the 
numerous burial-places of the city, supplies a notable 
commentarj' on the turbulent life and fierce laws of the 
rough old democracy. A curiously large proportion of 
the interments are noted as having taken place ' cum 
' habitu :' meaning that the deceased was buried in the 
monastic habit of the order ; a well-known device of the 
' ages of faith ' for obtaining at a minimum cost some 
portion at least of the spiritual advantages due to a 
monastic life. A few less devout persons preferred to go 
to their last resting-place ' cum habitu militari,' with the 
soldierly trappings in which they had lived. And one 
gorgeous-minded individual, in 1369, chose to be ' sepultus 
honorifice vestitus de scarlatto,' honourably buried in 
scarlet ! He was a ' mercator,' like our Filippo. But the 
name of the latter stands simply in the register undis- 
toguished by any word of remark.' 

It was in the same year in which Filippo the younger 
was bom that his father laid the foundation of a mansion 
that should be worthy of the richest citizen of Florence. 
Precisely at daybreak on the 6th of August, 1489,^ the first 
stone was laid. The moment was selected in accordance 
with the advice of astrologers, who had been sedulously 
employed in watching for the propitious ' moment 

* Just then,' WTites tlje author ' of a diary of the 
period, ' I chanced to be going to the butcher's at San 
Sisto, as they were beginning to lay the first stone in the 
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P middle of the front towards Santa IVinita. The founda- 
tiona were dug to the depth of from twelve to sixteen 
braocia (from twenty-three to thirty feet, or thereabouts ; 
and it is elsewhere stated that they were eight feet thick), 
and were filled in with mortar and gravel. And as I came 
np at that moment, Filippo himself was there ; and as I 
stood by hia side, says he to me, " Take a stone and cast it 
in ;" and so I did Indeed, I put my hand into ray pocket 
while he stood by, and threw into the foundation an old 
quattrino marked with the giglio.' (The ' giglio,' is the 
well-known device of the city. The ' quattrino,' answering 
to about half a farthing of our money, may have been then 
worth about ten times its present value.) ' He would not 
have me do it ; but, for a memorial of the occasion, I did 
it; and he was pleased. After I had gone away, and 
when I was in my shop with Lorenzo and Giorgio, I 
determined, in memory of the circumstance, to send for 
my son Guarnieri and Francesca my daughter. And 
Tita our maid, who was come to the shop for the meat, 

■ for it waa a Thursday morning, went for the children. 
And Nannina, my wife, sent both the children to me 
dressed. And I took Guarnieri on my shoulder, and he 
looked down into the foundations. And I gave hira a 
^tattrino with the giylio on it to throw in. And I made 
him throw in also a bunch of damask roses that he liad 
in hia hand. " Will you remember this?" I asked him. 
He said " Yes," as did also Tita our maid, who was then 
with the children. Guarnieri was exactly four years and 
two days old ; and Nannina had made him a day or two 
before a new tunic of taffeta, shot with green and yellow. 
May it all be to God's glory I' 

The old diarist goes on to tell, that on the 11th of June, 
1490, the huge stones of the massive rustic masonry, of 
which the first story is built, began to be laid. From 
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eight to ten of these .stones were placed daily. So the 
work must have advanced rapidly. On the 27th of July 
was fixed in the wall the first of those massive and highly- 
ornamented iron rings which have heen admired, drawn, 
and modelled hy so many generations of artists. They 
weighed, we are told, ahout two hundred pounds each, and 
cost from fourteen to twenty soldi a pound. ' The price 
would be about equivalent to from sixpence to eightpence 
of our money, and must be multiplied to about ten to 
find its modern representative in money's worth. 

A very few lines before this entry, the diarist records, 
that, ' on the 14th of May, 1491, on Saturday evening, 
died Filippo Strozzi, having been ill for three days. The 
whole city was much grieved on account of the superb 
febric he was engaged on, considering him too a worthy 
man. He had begun to put the irons to the windows of 
his house, and had already got five of those in the front 
facade into their places. On the 17th of May, four hours 
before sunset, his body was honourably buried at Santa 
Maria Novella. Ilis was one of the grandest funerals 
seen at Florence for a long time. There were four files 
of friars, and all the clergy of the cathedral, and those of 
San Lorenzo, a band of a hundred and fifty men, all the 
masons and workmen at the new building, and all the 
peasants of his estates. There were two rows of banner- 
bearers, and forty torch-bearers. All the kinsmen re- 
ceived mourning dresses ; and four servants, dressed to 
represent the sons of the deceased, in mantles with trains, 
followed the body. And the new building is not to he 
stopped at ail ; for it is provided by the will that it shall 
be completed.' 

The author of this characteristic record, who writes in 

the most genuine cockney Florentine dialect as spoken 

' Nutc 3. " The ToBcao poimd of twelve ouncee. 
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then and at the present day by tbe populace, and spells 
the sounds exactly as they were pronounced, with the most 
perfect indifference to grammar, orthography, and even 
the division of the words ; — who goes at sunrise in August 
to buy the meat, it being Thursday, and caiTies it to his 
own ' shop,'- whence the maid comes to fetch it ; — who is 
considerately dissuaded by the millionaire banker from 
expending half a farthing in commemoration of his palace ; 
and who piously trusts that his little boy's new shot-alk 
jerkin may he to the glory of God, was, we are told by 
the learned ' editor of his diary, a hanker and merchant, 
of a very noble, ancient, and powerful family, and himself 
a very wealthy man. And surely the ways of life and 
modes of thought, which are thus indicated to have been 
those of the rich patrician traders of Florence, would seem 
to argue a very tolerable degree of primitive simplicity 
and unostentatious thriftiness. Yet Dante's well-known 
lamentation over the old frugal habits and virtuous plain- 
ness of the geuerations preceding his own, lost for ever 

the corrupt and effemhiate luxuriousuess of his own 
'time, were written some two hundred years before the 
wealthy banker, Tribaldo de' Bossi, carried his own meat 
from the butcher's at sunrise. 

It is the old mistake of looking backwards instead of 
forwards for the good time of our ideal, which is to be un- 
vexed and unstained by the faults and follies that hamper 
and trouble us in the actual life around ua And were it 
not that mankind does seem at last to he beginning to 
open its eyes to tlie fallacy, we should doubtless he 
admired in our turn by our great-grandchildren for our 
virtuous and simple life as contrasted with their own 
degeneracy. 

Fra. Udefunso di San Luigi, tbe editor of the Deliae degli Eraditi 
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But any ' laudator temporis acti ' who persists in 
regretting ' tiie good old time,' may perhaps find matter 
of instruction in another view of that social system into 
vhieh our hero was bom, afforded ua by another writer's 
account of the elder Filippo Strozzi's preparations for 
the building of his new house. This time it is bia son, our 
hero's elder brother, Lorenzo, who is the chronicler ; and 
the difficulties in the way of the great design which he 
recounts are of a different kind from those which the skill 
of architects and the science of astrologers could overcome. 

Lorenzo was the family biographer. His life of his 
brother Filippo the younger is our most important source 
of information concerning his career. He wrote also' 
more compendiously a life of his father, in which we find 
the following remarkable' passage : — 

' FiHppo, having abundantly provided for his family, 
being anxious too rather for fame than wealth, and having 
no better nor surer mode of leaving a memorial of his 
name, conceived the idea of erecting a building which 
should make him and all his famous throughout Italy, and 
beyond its frontiers. He was naturally inclined, moreover, 
to building, and had no little understanding of it. But 
there stood one considerable difficulty in his way ; for since 
it was likely enough that those in power ° might deem 
their own glory eclipsed by that of another, he feared to 
take a step which might generate envy of him. He began, 
therefore, by saying here and there, that the sniallnesa of 
his house, and the largeness of his family, made it necessary 
to provide a lodging for them, as he would fain have 
them housed at his death. So he began to speak distantly 
about the matter, first with masons, and then with archi- 
tects, merely putting forward the necessity he was under 
of providing his family with a lodging. And sometimes 
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he spoke as if he had resolved to begia forthwith ; and 
then again he pretended that he could not make up his 
mind to apend all at once what it had cost him so much 
toil and industry to scrape together ; astutely hiding from 
every man his intentions and object, only with a view of 
more surely attaining them ; and always declaring that he 
only wanted a plain and comfortable citizen's residence, 
useful but not splendid. But tlie masons and architects 
continually increased his plana, as is their wont ; which 
was exactly what Filippo wished, although he pretended 
quite the contrary, saying that they were driving him to 
what he neither wished nor had the means to accomplish.' 
(The reader should bear in mind, that it is a most loving 
son who is writing of a father he highly venerated, and 
whose exquisite prudence he conceives that he is holding 
up to universal admiration.) * To tliis must be added, that 
he who was in ' power, thinking that as all the adversity 
and prosperity of the city depended on him, so also its 
beauty or deformity was to his credit or the reverse, was 
desirous that Florence should be made illustrious by 
ornaments of all kinds. And considering that a great 
and costly undertaking, which eonld not be exactly limited 
or seen the end of, might not only very probably injure 
Filippo's credit, as is often the case with merchants, but 
might possibly bring about his entire ruin, he ' for these 
reasons began to take an interest in the matter, and to 
desire to see the plans. And when he had seen them, he 
suggested much additional expenditure, and especially the 
massive rustic work of the exterior wall. . . . Filippo 
made a show of respectful opposition ; occasionally express- 
ing to his friends his regret at having embarked in an 
undertaking of which he could only pray to God that the 
Itpebot might turn out well : — that he wished he had never 
' Lorenzo do' Medici. ' Lorenzo. 
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thought of it, rather than to find himself in Buch perplexity. 
And ill this manner, the more he pretended to fear the 
expense, in order to hide the greatness of his mind and of 
his wealth, the more he was urged on and encouraged to 
undertake it. And hy means of this sagacity and carefiil 
prudence, he accomplished that which otherwise he would 
either have never been permitted to do at all, or the 
achievement of which would have been very injurious to 
him. And it was considered certain throughout the city, 
that so great an undertaking would absorb all his means 
before it was brought to a termination. But he the while 
was thinking of finishing it in the most perfect manner out 
of his yearly profits, without touching his capital ; which 
he would assuredly have done if death, which often 
prevents magnificent and noble undertakings, had not 
interrupted liim.' 

Such was the amount of individual liberty realized in 
Florence after so many centuries of experiments in various 
methods of self-government The wealthy banker is as 
much afi-aid of owning the extent of his wealth aa some 
miserable Jewish Isaac of York, hving half tolerated 
under the iron rule of a medifeval semi-civilized feudal 
state. It is only under favour of the general belief that 
he is ruining himself, that he can venture to spend his own 
money accui-ding to his own wishes. It may be said that, 
when this was the case, hberty had already perished in 
Florence ; that the city was then oppressed by a tyranny 
all the more dangerous and jealous, in that it was 
abusive and unrecognized. But there is reason to suspect 
that the roots of the evil, made manifest by such a state 
of things as that disclosed by tlie biographer's eulogy of 
the rich citizen's ' sagacity ' and ' prudence,' must be 
looked for deeper than in the mere circumstance of the 
Medicean tyrannical preponderance. The Medici were 



in wben Filippo the father found hia freedom of action 
limited in a manner ao strange to our ideas, and so normal 
apparently to his own notions of civil life. But we shall 
presently find Filippo the son struggling with democratic 
despotism, exercised in a yet more remarkable manner, at 
a time when the Medici were out. And both instances 
are but prominent proofs of the exceedingly weat and low 
conception of individual freedom comprised in an Italian 
medifeval democrat's notion of liberty. The entire course 
indeed of the history of those states, in which Sismondi 
finds the true model of free institutions, offers the same 
fact to the historical student's observation. They were 
fully impressed with the value of that freedom which is 
1 enjoyed by a community living under laws made and 
[ Toted by themselves, instead of imposed on them by the 
will of a ruler. But they seem to have had little appre- 
ciation of the evils of the tyranny which may be inflicted 
by laws so made. There was no sense of individual 
tight to curb the oppression of majorities. And majorities 
I ID those free communities were accordingly pitiless in 
I tiieir despotism. 'Va; victis !'j Down with the out- 
TOtedl was the universal sentiment act<;d on, without 
mitigation, by each ascendant party in turn. 

And so very far is the social result from answering to 
our Teutonic notions of liberty, that one is led by the 
contemplation of it to consider whether it may not be held 
to be proved that such a large, instinctive, and deep- 
seated reverence for human free-will, as shall insure 
respect for it in others, as well as desire for it in ourselves, 
be not a sine qua non constituent in the idiosyncrasy of a 
people capable of advantageous self-government. 

It was provided by the will of Filippo the elder, that 
five thousand crowns should be spent annually on the 
e until its completion. One half of it became the 
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property of Alfonso, Filippo'a son by his first wife ; and 
the other half of Lorenzo and Filippo the younj^r, under 
tiie tutelage of Selvaggia Gianfigliazzi, their mother. 
There does not appear to have been much kindly feeling 
between Alfonso and his stepmother and her children. 
The latter religiously complied with tlie injunctions of 
Filippo's will, and in time completed their half of the 
palace accordingly. Alfonso, on the contrary, neglected 
to comply with the injunctions of his father's will in this 
resi>ect, and incurred much blame in consequence. 'If 
he spent anything on tbe palace,' says his half hrotber, 
Lorenzo, ' he did it against his will ; and it is therefore 
his fault if so great and magnificent a work remains still 
incomplete." And Giovanni Cambi, writing from day to 
day the gossip of Florence in his contemporary chronicle, 
tells us that ' Selvaggia, aa executrix on behalf of her 
sons Lorenzo and Filippo, finished the half of the palace 
which the will assigned to them according to the inten- 
tions of the testator. But Alfonso did nothing, content- 
ing himself with living in the basement story, and building 
a little now and then, because he could not avoid it. So 
that the fabric remains unfinished, to the disgrace of their a 
father.' 

Selvaggia seems to have been not only a prudent and 
consdentious administratrix:, but a fond and anxious 
mother. Her youngest boy, whom at her husband's death 
she renamed Filippo, ' aa a memorial and consolation for 
the loss of her dear husband,'^ was her especial darling. 
He was, it is recorded, a remarkably handsome child, and 

' Gaye, Carteggio d' Artisti, vil. i. p. 357. 

' Islorie di GiaTaimi Ciimbi, Delizie degli Eniditi Toecani, vol. xxi. 
p. 51. 

' Vito di Filippo Strozzi, acritta da Lorenzo, suo fralello. The 
edition, p. 10, of this worh, quoted aa ' Vita di P. B.,' is in every case 
that pteSied to Niccolini's Filippo Birozzi. Florence, 1847. 




f?ery like his father. The propensity to study, which I 
manifested in his early boyhood, determined his mother to 
abandon all thought of bringing him up to the profession 
of hia father, and to devote him to a literary career. But 
as she waa, says her son Lorenzo, exceedingly anxious and 
particular about the moral character of her children, she 
waa more careful, in selecting tutors for them, to look for 
men of unimpeachable moral character, than to assure 
herself of their literary competency. Two grammarians 
and a singing-master were thus appointed to superintend 
the young railhonaire's studies ; but he profited little by 
their cares, and later in life complained to his brother 
Lorenzo of the time he had lost in his youth [m conse- 
quence of his mother's injudicious choice, ' excusing her, 
however,' says the biographer brother, ' on the ground that 
it was a matter wholly beyond her capacity,' 

As soon as he was old enough to have a voice in the 
platter himself, he hastened to get rid of the preceptors 

I chosen on hia mother's principles, and placed himself 
under MarceUo Virgilio, as a Latin master, and under the 
Frate Zanobi Accituuoli in Greek, who were, we are 
assured, eminent in their respective specialties. And if 
any opinion may be formed of the preceptors from the 
product of their labours, as shown in the pupil, it is to be 
supposed that they were selected on principles dia- 
metrically opposed to those which had regulated the 
choice of the good Selvaggia. For Filippo became a 

■ very competent scholar, but by no means a very admirable 



Filippo's first tutors. — Morality in Florence. — Savonarola. — He pro- 
duced no penoanent resulta.— Hia influence in Florence. — Qieat 
bonfire of objects of luioiy. — Fiona songs and dances. — Martyrdom 
of Savonarola. — Florentine intolenuice fatal to civil liberty. — Earli- 
neas of Italian civilization a disadvantage. — Exile of tbo Medici ia 
1494, — Mtttriuionial Bpecnlations. — Overture from tlie Medici. — 
Mlippo donbts, fears, calculates ; — and finally deteimineB b> play for 
lugb stakes — Consequences of that determination in Florence. — 
Party polilioa.— Total absence of civil liliertj.— Filippo's trial, — 
defence,— sentence,— and marriage. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent died at liia villa, Careggi, near 
Florence, on the 9th of January, 1492, not quite a year 
after the death of Filippo Strozzi the elder ; and the band 
of Platonizing scholars and wite, who had found a new 
* olived Academe ' in its gardens and colonnades under 
Lorenzo's auspices, wore dispersed by that event. Learn- 
ing, therefore, and men enthusiastically devoted to the 
revived pursuit of it, were abundant in Florence, when 
Selvaggia Strozzi, blunderingly, as ' in a matter quite 
beyond her capacity,' found herself driven by her determi- 
nation to secure good men for her son's tutors to have 
recourse to bad scholars. Her book-loving son, Filippo, 
as we have seen, reversed the selection as soon as he was 
able. And the scholarly world into which he was enter- 
ing no doubt agreed in bis opinion, that his mother's 
views on the subject were very narrow. 

For the half-avowed Paganism of the magnificent 



Lorenzo's pet philosophers, and their inevitable emancipa- 
tion from the traomiels of an incredible creed, had not 
produced a high level of moral character among tbeni. 
The old religion professed, and was popularly at least 
supposed to be the intimate ally and patrouesa of 
morality ; and morality suffered, in the eyes of the Gallio- 
like votaries of the new learning, from having been found 
in such bad company. The most enhghtened men in 
Florence at that time were some of the worst ; and a skiliiil 
sociologist would have pointed to this symptom as one of 
' B most fatally unerring indications of approaching disso- 



Sociologiats, who have become skilful only by means of 
post-mortem examinations of that and other such bodies 
politic, of course could not prescribe at the bed-side of 
thai patient ; yet one strange man there was, assuredly no 
master of social science, and as surely not enlightened by 
any Pisgah-top views of mankind's subsequent course, 
who did perceive, and partly comprehend the deadly nature 
of the social signs around him. A very notable figure 
indeed on that stage, where a death-scene was in course of 
representation, was the monk Girolamo Savonarola, with 
his energetic convictions of the possibility of putting new 
wine into those old bottles. The strange man's own 
account of bis insight into the malady of the world around 
him is, tliat he was inspired ; and so in certain sense he 
doubtless wiis ; tliough with a very far from plenary in- 
spiration. The impulsive, tervid-minded man strove hard 
to arrest the deathward progress, and resuscitate the 
doomed social system ; so very far from plenary was his 
iaspiratJou. But resuscitation is well known to be a most 
painful process to the patient. So the sick world burned 
its importunate doctor out of the way, that it might die in 
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Wliy did tlie undoubtedly very powerful reactionary 
movement effected by Savonarola utterly fail to produce 
any lasting result whatever ? And why did the analogous 
Puritan influence among ourselves in the seventeenth 
century succeed in deeply modifying the entire course of 
the subsequent history of the world? It was not that 
the lums and methods of the Tuscan reformer were wild, 
immoderate, and unwise, while those of our English 
Puritans were practical, wise, and temperate ; for we all 
know that the latter were very far from being so. It 
was not that any fruitful results, which might otherwise 
have been expected to be realized from the friar's life and 
labour, were successftilly suppressed and crushed by the 
burning of his body, and the ever-so -careful dispersion of 
the ashes thereof; for after many an experiment, made, 
alas 1 on by no means vile bodies, it is now at last he- 
g^ning to be recognized among the foremost nations of 
mankind as a clear fact, that opinion, howsoever erroneous, 
cannot be killed and extirpated by any such process. 
And indeed, in die case in question, Savonarola was at 
least as powerful iu Florence after his martyr's death as 
during his life. Nor, lastly, can it be suggested that our 
bihle-and-sword testifiers had in tliem the heroic stuff 
which is capable of moving mankind, and that the masses 
on which they operated had a sufficient appnjciatios of 
heroism to be capable of being moved ; whereas, either the 
fiiar had it not, or the materials he had to work on were 
too far gone in corruption to he leavened by any whatso- 
ever yeast. Not so. Rarely in the history of. the world 
has the power of the tongue produced more violent effects 
upon a community of men than did the preaching of the 
friar upon the men of Florence. 

Not easily to he forgotten in a life-time, however en- 
grossmgly filled subsequently, was that scene in tlie great 
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Bqiiare at Florence, which the lad Filippo Strozzi must 
have witnessed in 1496. It was the last day of carnival 
in that year, and Savonarola and his disciple and coadjutor, 
Domenico of Pescia, had succeeded in persuading the 
Florentines to celebrate the day in a new fashion. All 
the wickeduess of the city, as represented in what-ever 
articles mlg'ht he deemed to minister to luxury, or 
wantonness, or worldlincas, was to be burned on a vast 
bonfire. A huge pjTamidal scaffolding was raised in the 
old piazza, filled with faggots inside, and encircled with 
tiera of great shelve? around the exterior for the reception 
of the articles to be sacrificed. It will be readily con- 
ceived, that when monkish fanaticism was permitted to 
pronounce on the tendency of objects to promote luxury 
and worldliness, the condemned goods and chattels were 
of the most miscellaneous description. No doubt much 
was destroyed that deserved no better fate. For the age 
and society were corrupt, and both literature and art had of 
course ministered to the prevailing tastes. But property to 
an immense amount, of the most innocent description, was 
sacrificed by the suddenly-kindled zeal of its possessors. 
And in many instances Art sustained irreparable losses. 
Fra Bartolomeo, who shortly afterwards took the Domini- 
can habit in 1500, Lorenzo di Credi, and many other 
artists, were induced to commit all their studies and 
designs from the nude to the flames.' Books in ex- 
traordinary quantities were heaped on the shelves of the 
doomed pyramid. The crusade was especially hot against 
the works of Boccaccio and Pulci, and others of similar 
character. But the Puritan zeal extended its condemna- 
tion to whole categories of articles of a much less ques- 
tionable kind. We find it recorded, for instance, that vast 
qoantities of false hair were offered up by converted 
' NoleG. 

c 2 
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vanity. Women brought their liead-dressea, costly shawls 
from the East, rouge-pots, essences, bottles of orange- 
flower water (!), and perfumes of all sorts. Men con- 
tributed to the holocaust dice and dicing-tables, chess- 
boards of costly materials and artistic fashion, harps, 
lutes, and all kinds of musical instruments, playing cards, 
drawings, pictures, with ' magical and superstitious books 
in incredible quantities.' 

Then the fire was set to the heterogeneous mass by the 
hands of the magistrates ; and while the flames, leaping 
high, threw fitful and quaint lights and shadows over the 
huge irregular mass of the palace of the republic, with its 
slender overhanging tower, and the beautiful arches of the 
' loggia ' of Orgagua, the excited fanatics danced round the 
pile to the sound of trumpets and shouts. ' So that,' says 
the historian Nardi,' ' upon that occasion the boys had a 
carnival festival sufSdently magnificent and devout, in 
place of the inveterate custom of the populace to amuse 
themselves on that day with the stupid diversion of 
throwing stoues, and other still more damnable practices 
of this our depraved generation.' 

Of all the popular and mundane diversions in vogue, 
dancing was the only one which found favour in the sight 
of Savonarola. But as the people were then in the habit 
of singing in chorus while they danced, the great reformer 
thought it desirable to hallow the amusement by pro- 
viding words of grace for the accustomed songs. Accord- 
ingly, Girolamo Benivicni, ' the best poet of the day,' (?) 
says the historian Pignolti, and an enthusiastic disciple of 
Savonarola, ' abased his muse ' to the production of holy 
dancing songs, which were sung by the people and the 
friars of St. Mark, who came from their convent into the 

' Istorie della Citta di Fireoze di Jaoopo Nardi, voL i. p. 113.— Edit. 
Florence, 1812. 
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piazza to dance with them in monstrous rounds, formed 
of one friar and one lay citizen alternately, all joining 
hands ! 

Some specimens of the hymns thus produced by * the 
best poet of the age' have been preserved. And the 
illustration they afford of the tone <ff mind and sort of 
devoutness with which Savonarola sought to stem the 
extreme licentiousness and corruption of the time, will 
excuse the reproduction of the extraordinary doggrel. 
One runs thus.^ The original may be seen in the note. 

^*' Greater pleasure sure than this, 
Or sweeter no man ever had ; 
Than for Jesus Christ's dear sake 
To run with zeal and gladness mad. 

'* The Christian always seeks and loves 
That which wise men deem most sad ; 
Poverty, grief^ and pain, and tears 
The Christian loves, because he*s mad. 

** Greater pleasure sure — eta da capo. 

"Discipline and penitence 

Make the Christian ever glad ; 
And his chief delight and joy 
Torments are — ^because he's mad. 

'* Greater pleasure sure — eta da capo. 



' Then let each man cry with me. 
Mad, mad, mad, well ever be." 



Here b another : — 



" I will give thee, soul of mine. 
One remedy better far than aU ; 
It's good for every mortal ill ; 
And some the medicine madness call. 

" At least three ounces take of hope. 
Three of faith, and six of love. 
Two of tears, and set them all . 
A fire of holy fear above. 

.«- — _^^^_____^__^^^— ^.^_^^^____— — 

I Note 7. 
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" Let Uiem boil tbree Iiours good ; 

Thon Btrain tlicm oS, and add euongh 
Of humhleneBE andgn'tf to mako ' 
Of tliia blessed maduoss qiiuiitum auffi." 

It is curious to mark ttc similarity — a genuine family 
likeness — which is observable between these manifesta- 
tions of Italian aud^more or less— Romanist fanaticiam, 
and those so famihar to us of our own seventeenth- 
century Puritans. There is perhaps, as might be expected, 
somewhat more of gross materialism, and a still fainter 
gleam of spiritual underlying feeling in tbe soutbem- 
grown piety, than in that of our more northern race. 
But the attempt to bring the invisible within ken by pull- 
ing it down to us, instead of raising ourselves up to it, 
tbe cunning trick of seeking to turn natural low ii^ncts 
and popular habits to spiritual uses by a simple change 
of phraseology, the irreverent familiarity, and, what is 
more curious, the identity of tlie roots of all this in the 
same misconceptions of man's spiritual nature, and the 
means of purifying it, are equally remarkable in either 
case. 

The lads of the city seem to have had a large part in 
this extraordinary ceremony. Bands of tbe young citizens, ' 
dressed in white, and bearing olive-branches in their 
hands, were organized, and sent to pass from house to 
bouse through the different wards, calling on the inha- 
bitants to bring forth ' the accursed thing,' meaning the 
pictures, and the rouge-pots, and wigs, &c., and contribute 
them to the great fire.' These companies of youths then 
marched in procession to the piazza, and sung ' lauds vo 
the vulgar tongue' during the burning. Now Lorenzo, 
Filippo's elder brother, and subsequent biographer, who 
was at that time fourteen years old, was afterwards an 
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enthusiastic partisan and disciple of Savonarola. It is 
probable enough, therefore, that he was among the white- 
robed youDg apostles who went forth on the crusade 
agjunst the worldly vanities ; and must at all events, 
there can be little doubt, have been present at the great 
bonfire in the piazza. Filippo was then only eight years 
old; and in after years his sympathies, opinions, and 
habits of life were very far from being those of the 
Piagnoni, as Savonarola's followers were called. And if, 
in all probability Is the case, he also witnessed the 
memorable scene that has been described, the impression 
left by it on the clever, worldly, free-thinking millionaire 
«n herbe was doubtless by no means of the kind which 
le fanatic reformer would have wished. 

Very little more than two years after the great burning 
of pomps and vanities, on the 23rd of May, 1498, the boy 
may have witnessed another fire lighted up In the same 
square, also in the interest of the purity of the faith. But 
this time It was the reforming friar himself who was 
burned at the stake ; receiving the fiery crown of 
martyrdom at the hands of Alexander VI., the Borgia 
pope, who judged it essential to the conservation of 
Christ's rebgion divinely intrusted to his guardianship, 
that tbc eloquent preacher against abuses and corruption, 
clerical as well as lay, should thus be prevented from 
further spreading heresies. It was quite natural that the 
Borgia should desire to suppress Savonarola, as much as 
the reformer had desired to suppress immorality. But 
both fell Into the same error in supposing that a spiritual 
foe could be vanquished by material means. A very few 
years more of Ufe would have shown Savonarola that by 
burning books and pictures he had burned out no portion 
whatever of wickedness from the hearts of the Florentines ; 

id the Infamous Alexander had time to see that the 
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atrocious murder of the friar had no power to extinguish 
the spirit which had animated him. 

It was by the ecclesiastical authority of Pope Alexander 
that Savonarola was burned. But no such sentence would 
have been executed in Florence, even if it had been 
promulgated, unless the party who had for the nonce 
obtained the upper hand in the city had so willed it. It 
was the old barbarous Fie victis .' Death to the outvoted I 
And Medicean tyranny had no hand at least in this 
damning deed. For the Medici then were out, having 
been exiled in 1494. The scheme of theocratlcal 
tyranny conceived, and to a wonderful degree realized by 
the fervid heart, overpowering energy, and narrow 
intellect of the immortal friar, was utterly impracticable 
and intolerable. He had glowing in his mind his idea 
of human life and social government, And he could 
conceive no other duty nor aim than to impose it by 
crushing violence on such of his fellow-citizens aa might 
refiise to accept it. His opponents, known in Florentine 
history as the ' Arrabiati,' the violent radical party, as 
democrat! cal and as hostile to the Medici as Savonarola, but 
disinclined to religious Puritanism, — had also their idea ; 
and were equally incapable of comprehending either the 
duty or the policy of permitting minds so constituted as 
to differ from them to exercise the inalienable right of 
holding, professing, teaching, and living by their own 
opinions. The depraving influence on the human mind 
of the deep-seated fundamental notion, that truth is, by 
any means at man's disposition, discoverable and tenable 
with such certainty and infallibility as to give the sup- 
posed holders of it the right to force their concluaons on 
their fellow-men, had tainted the heart and intellect of all 
Europe far too profoundly for any such measure of 
tolerance, mutual respect, and forbearance as could alone 
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lake civil liberty possible to'' be yet attainable even by 
the wisest. 

It la the favourite boast of Italy, that her civilization is 

the oldest in Europe ; that she was far advanced in art, 

literature, and the science of social life at a time when 

the other nations were but beginning to emerge out of 

barbarism. But if what is s^d of individuals may be held 

to be true also of nations,— that once at least in the life 

of each is given the opportunity, which ' taken at the 

flood leads on to fortune,' but which, neglected or misused, 

iturns not again, — it may be deemed rather a misfortune 

lan an advantage for Italy that fter golden moment, the 

spring-time of young civil life, which should have led the 

nation on to a summer fruitM in progressive civilization, 

occurred so early in the history of modem Europe. That 

baneful parent idea, of possible infallibility, which lies at 

root of all tjTanny, intolerance, bigotry, and other 

;h dissocializing evils, was more unquestioned and all- 

werful in tbe world in Italy's day of hope and struggle 

it had become when wo, more fortunate, had our 

le of analogous crisis. Far as the world is yet from 

wing outgrown the ubiquitous influence of that poison, — 

t is yet around us in killing charity, obscuring 

ith, preventing spiritual improvement, and impeding 

"" progress, — still great heroes had done battle with the 

in the interval, and in some degree unconscious of all 

precious value of their blows had by that time 

itched the snake. And in contrasting the successful 

les of our own social development with Italian failures, 

magnitude of the advantage thus secured to us should 

not be left out of consideration. 

The Medici, who from one end of their history to the 
other merit more probably than any other historical family 
esecration of mankind, are yet made by Florentine 
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hiBtorians to bear too exclusively the blame of having 
destroyed civil liberty in Florence. A tolerably shrewd 
observer, who should have marked those two fires in the 
old piazza, the bumirg of the vanities, and the burning of 
the reformer two years afterwards, might have ventured 
to predict the issue to the siege of Florence despite the 
heroism of the citizens. This people, tbe prophet would 
have 8^d, assuredly will not keep civil liberty alive among 
them. 

The Medici, aa has been said, were in exile at this 
period. When Charles VIII. of France invaded Italy 
in 1494, for the purpose of maintaining his pretensions 
to the kingdom of Naples, the Florentine democracy 
were instinctively hostile to him ; while the Medici, then 
represented by Piero, the sou of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
with an instinct as true to the interests of their ' order," 
were inclmed to come to terms with him. Piero accord- 
ingly, having gone out to meet the invader at Sarzana, 
about half way between Florence and Genoa, made a 
treaty with him so humiliating to the proud republic, that 
the burst of indignation which blazed through the city, 
when it was made public on his return, sufficed to drive 
him and all his into banishment. As usual, the Medicean 
palaces were sacked by the populace. As usual, the 
numerous exiles who had been driven from their homes 
by the Medicean faction were recalled. The late 
winning party became once again the losers ; and the 
recently oppressed were by the tmTi of Fortune's wheel 
elevated into oppressors. And this eclipse of the Medicean 
sun lasted from the sixth till the twenty-fourth year of 
Filippo Strozzi's life. And it was during this period that 
he had to take the first important step in life ; a step which 
the temporary ascendency of the democratic party hedged 
about with especial difficulties. 
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Filippo, in his twentieth year, noted already for talent 
and attainments, remarkable for great personal advantages 
of face and figure, son of the great banker and leading 
patrician, — of the man whose fortune had built the 
magnificent palace which was to have mined him without 
manifesting any symptoma of exhaustion, — was, as may be 
easily supposed, the most important object of matrimonial 
apeeulation in Florence. I have named his personal 
advantages among his titles to this eminence. But the 
reader would be misled if he were to conclude thence 
that any rivalry among Florence belles arising from such 
considerations, or any love-tale of wooing and winning, has 
to be told with reference to his marriage. No alliance of 
the scion of a royal house was ever contemplated and 
conducted with more exclusive regard to political and 
1 fer-sighted prudential considerations than that of this 
■leading citizen in the great democracy. And the diffi- 
nlties the young patrician found in arriving at a conclu- 
I tiat seemed to him warranted by prudent policy, 
md the still greater difficulties he had to contend with in 
J on his concluMon when he had arrived at it, form 
a. curious pendant to the perplexities that beset his father 
in carrying into effect his wish to spend his own money 
in building himself a house to his own liking, as a pair of 
illustrationa of the nature of the liberty that existed in 
free Florence. 

Of course, many an overture was made by the heads 
of the leading families of the then uppermost party ; and 
many a cautious, distant sounding to ascertain whether 
there was any chance that an overture might be well 
received. But there came among the rest one proposal 
which merited very serious and mature consideration. 
The clergy, either secular or regular, were oflcn the 
plenipotentiaries who treated such matters between family 




and family ; and the propoeition in question was opened 
to the widow Selvaggia, who was a very devout woman, 
by certain friars of the then powerful and influential 
community of the Dominicans of St. Mark. 

When Piero de' Medici was exiled in 1494, his wife 
Alfonsina, who had heen an Orsini, accompanied him into 
hanishment; and when, in 1503, her husband, fighting in 
the service of France, was drowned in the river Garigliano, 
she retired to Rome, and placed herself and her two 
children, Lorenzo and Clarice, under the protection of 
her husband's brother, Giovanni, Cardinal de' Medici, to 
. whom public o])inion was then already assigning the 
papacy, which he subequently obtained as Leo X.' 
Her daughter Clarice was now of an age to be married ; 
and it was her hand that was proposed to Selvaggia for 
her son, by a diplomatic Dominican from St, Mark's, 
acting on the behalf of Alfonsina. 

It was a proposition abundantly calculated to startle 
and peqjlex Filippo and his mother. The Medici and 
the Strozzi had time out of mind been more or less overtly 
at feud. Filippo's father and grandfather had both re- 
ceived notable ill treatment from the members of the 
powerfid family, who had grown from being rival bankers 
into political oppressors. All the city were of course 
looking to the marriage of the young Strozzi with the 
heiress of some notable house of equally anti-Medicean 
sentiments and politics. Fibppo was an important man 
in the views of his party ; and it was expected that his 
marriage should be made serviceable in consolidating and 
strengthening party ties. The enmity that would be 
exdted in the city, where now the enemies of the Medici 
were all-powerful, if Strozzi should make such a match as 
that proposed would be tremendous, — dangerous even, — 
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for was there not the law which made it treason to hold 
coramunicatioE or treat with exiles? And were not 
Bernardo del Nero, and other citi2ens of the highest rank 
in Florence, only a few years ago ' summarily decapitated 
for no other crime than this, at the instigation principally, 
as was thought, of Savonarola ? 

Here were considerations of no light importance 'strong 
against the deed,' But the Dominican negfotiator pro- 
duced the test of the law in question, and pointed out 
that its provisions were limited to exiles and their male 
descendants. No treaty with an exile's daughter or 
widow, therefore, could be held to contravene it. The 
monk then mentioned that the dower to be given with 
Clarice was* six thousand crowns in gold, a sum very 
notably larger than any usually known in the city in 
those days. Alfonsina knew, as Lorenzo Strozzi says in 
his biography,' that Selvaggia was, 'as it ia usually the 
nature of women to be, extremely devout, and very eager 
for money,' And the holy counsels of the Dominican, 
and the golden bait, had accordingly much influence with 
her. Indeed, she had need, as her son Lorenzo explains, 
of ready money ; for she had spent large sums of the 
cash left by her husband in completing the palace accord- 
ing to his wishes ; and she was very anxious that her sons, 
when they came to their majority, should^ not find them- 
selves short of available ready cash. Another motive 
that had influence with her in favour of listening to the 
proposal was, that she knew it would be extremely dis- 
tasteful to Pietro Soderini, the then Gonfaloniere, who 
had incurred her enmity by having recently, in a civil 
cause between her sons and their half-brother Alfonso, 
thrown the whole weight of his authority into the scale 
against the former. 

> Ilk 1497. ' Note 9. ' Vita di Filippo Strowi, p. 13. 
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But while these more immediate considerations deter- 
mined Selvaggia to give her support to the proposal, her 
already cautaous son was meditating on the suhject with 
reference to much longer-sighted views and schemes. 
The ruling party in the city seemed to think that they 
had got rid of the Medici for ever, aud that the present 
government of the city would be as permanent aa at 
each new constitution it was always intended and de- 
clared to he. But Filippo Strozzi did not fool himself 
with any such anticipations. He thought it by no means 
improbable that he might see the day when the Medici 
should be once more in the ascendant. Should he refuse 
the Medicean heiress now offered to him, and should such 
a turn of fortune occur, he and his would be infallibly 
exposed to a persecution which might probably be the 
total ruin of his house. Agfun, if no such change should 
occur, and should the Medici never recover any standing 
in Florence, still, might not an alliance with them be 
more advantageous than one with any mere Florentine 
patrician family ? The young schemer meditated on the 
chances there were that the Cardinal de' Medici might 
become pope. He thought they were good ; and he felt 
that the nephew-in-lawsliip to a pope was not a thing to 
be lightly let slip. 

On the other hand, he did not delude himself as to the 
difficulties that opposed themselves to the step in question. 
It was true that the text of the law on the subject was 
clear enough as to the exception of females from the 
provisions making it criminal to hold communication with 
the descendants of exiles. But Filippo knew his country 
and his countrymen too well to trust implicitly to the 
protection of the law. He knew that, as his brother 
Lorenzo ' writes, ' our magistrates, in matters which 
' Vila di Filippo Slrozzi, p. 14. 
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war to interest the public weal, proceeded in those 
days more according to" the free judgment of their own 
miiiik than according to the written words of the law.' 
Moreover, ho was well aware that the chief of these /ree- 
judging magistrates, Pictro Soderini, the Gonfaloniere, 
was his enemy, and would seize the opportunity of 
exerting all his power and influence to ruin him. Though 
Filippo, therefore, had made up his mind that the 
proposed alliance was desirable and advantageous to him, 
and though it clearly contravened no law of the' republic, 
it yet remained a matter of very serious doubt and con- 
sideration with this citizen of 'a truly free state,' — as 
Lorenzo calls it, remarkably enough, in the same page, 
in which he records the notable habit of free judgment 
indulged, in by its magistrates, — whether or no he should 
venture to marry according to his wishes. 

His brother Lorenzo strongly advised him against any 
such dangerous and strange step, being, as the biographer 
writes of himself, naturally inclined to a quiet life, and, 
moreover, little disposed to forget all the ill turns which 
hia family owed the Medici ; but Filippo, urged by his 
mother, and stimulated by an ambitious inclination to play 
for the higher stakes, finally determined on accepting the 
Medicean overture: and the detailed account given by 
his brother of the carefully- weighed, timid precautions 
with which he set about the daring deed, and of the 
consequences that ensued on the perpetration of it, affords 
a curious and instructive lesson as to the amount of 
individual liberty enjoyed in the freest of the old Italian 
republics. 

The first step was to despatch a priest as his agent to 
Rome, to sign in his name the marriage contract. And 
then, well knowing, says his biographer, the excitement 

d tumult which would be occasioned in Florence as soon 
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as the fact should become known, ' and uncertain what 
the upshot might be,' he thought it more prudent to maie 
sure of bis personal safety by absenting himself from the 
city. So he and hia mother went on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Our Lady of Loretto. The latter shortly re- 
turned to Floi-ence; but Filippo went to Naples with the 
intention of remaining there a short time before going to 
Home to complete the marriage, in order that it might 
appear to have been first proposed while he was there, so 
as to furnish bim with an excuse for not having mentioned 
the matter to the members and friends of the famUy in 
Florence. While he was there, however, reports of the 
marriage found their way to that city ; and his brother 
Alfonso immediately wrote to him, begging him for his 
authority to contradict such rumours, which, although 
it was impo^ible to suppose they had any truth in them, 
were yet injurious to the family, and ought to be at once 
put an end to. Filippo would have much preferred 
putting off, as he had intended, the avowal of his marriage 
until after the completion of it at Rome ; having hoped, 
as his brother tells us, to make it appear that the thing 
was an unpremeditated result of juvenile hot blood, con- 
ceived and done in a hurry, and without reflection. As if 
Filippo Strozzi had ever done, or would ever do, any- 
thing from cradle to grave from uncalculating and hot- 
blooded impulse ! 

Finding now by his brother Alfonso's letters that this 
was no longer possible, and fearing that if he denied the 
truth of the reports of his engagement, a special decree 
forbidding him to form any such connection would be 
issued by the republic (mark this, again, as a trait of the 
free democratic government), he wrote hack avowing the 
contract he had entered into. The effect of the news in 
Florent^e abundantly justified bis misgivings. The whole 
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city waa in a commotion at the intelligence. Nothing else 
was talked of, not only among the patricians and burghers, 
but by the populace in the streets ; and all classes con- 
curred in loudly condemning Filippo. Soderini the 
Gonfalonieri;, especially, thinking that he had now an 
opportunity of inflicting a deadly blow on the house of 
Strozzi, and of ingratiating himself with the people by a 
show of unbending hostility to the Medici by one and the 
same stroke, was loud in his reprobation of 'such pre- 
sumptuous licence and audacity in the young man ; point- 
ing out that in a well-ordered government such as theirs, 
it neither could nor ought to be tolerated that private 
citizens should take such important steps without the 
consent of the magbtrates.' The public voice demanded 
loudly that such independent boldness should be visited 
by heavy punishment; and so strong was the general 
feeling on the subject, that — to quote the notable words 
of Lorenzo Strozzi — ' no one, however different their own 
opinion might be on the subject, dared to defend him, for 
fear of being supposed friendly to the Medici, and dis- 
affected towards the existing free and excellent govern- 
ment ; so that even his nearest relatives and friends, 
seeing how strong the stream waa rmining against him, 
only were anxious to prove their own innocence by assert- 
ing, as was true, that they had had no part in, or even 
knowledge of the matter.' 

In these circumstances the supreme tribunal of the 
' Priori ' issued a summons to Filippo to appear before 
them; since 'our admirable laws do not permit any 
man t« be condemned unheard.' And this, adds the 
biographer, suited the views of the Gonfaloniere. For 
he calculated that Filippo, hearing of the state of opinion 
io the city, would never venture to trust his person within 
' power ; that he would tlius be condemned for con- 
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tumacy, and sentenced to confiscation of all his property, 
and perpetual exile. 

A courier was immediately despatched to Naples witb 
the citation by Strozzi's &mily ; and Filippo, on receiv- 
ing it, determined, although there was still plenty of time 
before the day named for his a{q)earance, to proceed at 
once to the neighbourhood of Florence, for the purpose of 
obtaining the means of judging whether he should venture 
on surrendering to take his trial or not. 

As he passed through Rome on his way northwards, he 
had a secret interview with the Cardinal de' Medici, who 
was much afriud, we are told, that Filippo would sacrifice 
his engagement, although the contract had been signed, 
to appease the storm at Florence. This, however, Filippo 
assm^ him that nothing should induce him to do. And 
he and the cardinal parted well satisfied with each other. 
Continuing his route northwards, Filippo stopped at a 
place called Querda Grossa, within the territory of 
Sienna, but close to the Florentine frontier. Thence he 
wrote to the members and friends of his family, saying, 
that the marriage between him and Clarice de' Medici 
had been arranged altogether by his mother and the 
Dominicans of St. Mark ; that his own political principles 
would be found perfectly sound ; and that he trusted he 
should have their support in meeting the accusations 
brought against him. 

The implication of the friars of St. Mark, Savonarola*s 
community it will be remembered, was a very judicious 
and very important step. The credit and influence they 
possessed in the city were at that time very great. And 
as the politic monks felt that, if Strozzi was publicly con- 
demned for having made a marriage which was known 
to have been negotiated by them, it would have very 
injuriously afiected their reputation, they set themselves 
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CHANGE IN PUBLIC FEELING. 

irely to the work of changing the popular feeling on 
the subject Wherever the aU-engrossing subject was 
debated, tbere was sure to be one of these venerated fathers 
at hand urging, says Lorenzo, ' the sanctity of the holy 
sacrament of marriage, and the duty of affording protec- 
tion to young orphan girls ;' and, in short, leading men to 
approve of instead of denouncing the marriage. The 
powerful effect of these active and ubiquitous advocates 
was very soon perceptible in the altered tone of the city. 

Another cause which also began to operate towards a 
similar result, is curiously characteristic of Italian habits 
of thought and action, and of the political life of the old 
repubhcs. No sooner did the feeling of the city begin to 
nm strongly in favour of backing and encouraging the 
GonfaJoniere in wreaking his enmity on a rival house, 
than men began ' to fear lest by that means the greatness 
of Soderini might become exhorbitant,' as Lorenzo says. 
And in this tyranny, tempered by universal jealousy and 
aospicion, that feeling was sufficient to prove a far surer 

fence of the accused on his trial than his complete 

locence according to law. 

These concurring influences so effectually modified the 

,te of public opinion, that Strozzi's family ventured to 
his letters from Querela Grosaa, by promising him 
tiieir aid and countenance, and advising him to surrender 
himself to the summons on the appointed day. And the 
intervening time was employed by them in seeking private 
interviews with the different members of the tribunal who 
would have to pronounce judgment, and endeavouring to 
influence them. 

Giulio de' Medici, afterwards Clement VIL, had ac- 
companied Filippo to Quercia Grossa, sent by the car- 
dinal for the purpose of keeping the young bridegroom 

lady to his engagements. And in order to obviate all 
D 2 
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danger of his being induced by any influences in Florence 
to break off the match, it was agreed between him and 
Giulio that it should be asserted that the marriage had 
been completed some time back, so that it was imposable 
to break it, 

Filipjio then went on to a villa called San Gag^o, 
about half a mile outside the city gate ; and was there 
met by Messer Antonio Strozzi, a doctor of laws, and 
his cousin, Matteo Strozzi, deputed by the family espe- 
cially to ascertain whether it could be proved that any 
one besides Alfons'ma, Clarice, his mother Selvaggia, 
and the Dominican friars had had any share in negotiat- 
ing the marriage ; anybody, in short, who could be shown 
to be a rebel within the provisions of the laws of proscrip- 
tion. When Filippo bad satisfactorily assured them on 
this point, it was finally arranged that he should, on the 
day named in the citation, come quietly into the city at 
nightfall, and at once present himself before the ' Priori.' 

He did so accordingly ; was admitted to their presence ; 
and on stating simply that he was come as in duty bound, 
in obedience to a citation from them, which had reached 
him at Naples, was told that for the present the court 
had no further orders for him ; but upon a further occa- 
sion would let him know tlieir pleasure. 

Soderini was already beginning to have misgivings as 
to his power to procure the condemnation he was bent on. 
And it was no longer with him merely a question of 
gratifying his enmity, but of supporting his credit. He 
had committed himself so violently to the loudly-expressed 
opinion, that it was necessary to the safety of the republic 
to vbit Strozzi's defection from sound republican principles 
by an exemplary punishment, that he felt that a contrary 
course adopted by the ' Priori,' of which magistracy he, as 
Gonfaloniere, was the chief, would be a damaging blow 
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to his own reputatioD. It became necessary, therefore, for 
him in his turn to sound the several members of the court, 
with a view of ascertaining how the decision was likely to 
go. And the result of his conferences with his fellow- 
magistrates was so little reassuring, that he determined on 
exercising a power which the constitution gave him, of 
removing the case from their cognizance to that of 
■toother court, called the ' Otto di Balia ;' not that he was 

ly more certain of being able to obtain from them the 
decision he wished, but that ' if Filippo were absolved, it 
would be leas injurious to his reputation that the acquittal 
should be pronounced by another court, and not by that 
over which he himself presided.' 

, It is worth noting here,' bow entirely all idea of the 
ease being judged and decided on its own merits is thrown 
overboard. The credit of the Gonfaloniere is supposed to 
rest, not on any pretence even of being an upright judge, 
but on having influence enough in the city to carry 
through a condemnation on which he is known to have 
set his heart. He has no fear that his reputation may 
suffer from notoriously abusing his high judicial poMtion 
to serve his private enmities. That is a matter of course. 
But he dreads the disgrace of its being discovered that 
he has not power enough to do so successfully. 

An accusation accordingly was drawn up, as it was 
thought at the time, by Macchiavelli, who was an intimate 
friend of Soderini, and secretly, as the prescribed mode 
was, after the fashion of the Lion's-mouth denunciations of 
Venice, presented to ' the Eight.' Fihppo was cited before 

lem in conscctuence, and being called on for his defence 
ie the following speech, as reported by his brother. 

confess and declare that the marriage in question 
in truth been contracted by me. But if I had thouglit 
' Notu 10. 
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that it would be displeasing to even the poorest citizen of 
Florence, much more had I imaged that it could have 
been complained of before this honourable court, I would 
have immediately broken off the negotiation.' 

It IB hardly necessary to point out the gross falsehood 
of this declaration. 

' And if I were yet in such a position that I could 
retract,' he proceeds, ' I should be ready to justify myself 
by doing so. But since by the laws of Christianity it is 
no longer possible to break off the marriage, inasmuch 
as I have by proxy given Clarice the ring of betrothal, 
I am obliged to find some other means of justifying my- 
self. And I shall have little difficulty in doing so before 
judges so upright, and with so good a cause. To enter, 
then, at once ifpon the merits of the case, I assert that I 
have held no correspondence whatever with any rebels ; 
and that those who treated the matter for me placed 
themselves in communication only with certain Observau- 
tine Friars of the Order of St. Dominic, as may be easily 
proved, ance they are still alive, and in this city. And on 
the part of the lady, only the cardinal her uncle, Messer 
Giulio, the Prior of Capua, and Madonna Alfonsina, her 
mother, had any knowledge of the matter. And I have yet 
to learn that any of these have ever been declared rebels. 
As for Clarice my wife, although it seems that the law cited 
in tbe accusation makes her a rebel, as being the daughter 
of a rebel ; yet, by another law of later date, she has been 
absolved and liberated in every respect from all penalties. 
And I have brought the text of this second law with me, 
that the minds of the court may be well informed and 
assured that I have in no respect acted in contravention 
to the laws and regulations of our city.' 

Then, having read tbe law m question, he thus con- 
tinued : — 
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* As you hear, Signori, daughters are declared free from 
all penalties decreed against their fathers for rebellion, 
and there are not wanting examples of similar marriages 
contracted in this city without any disturhance or litiga- 
tion, I have cause therefore to complain of my hard 
fortime, that I am the first on whom euch a marriage 
should be visited as a crime. And I cannot but wonder 
exceedingly that any one should have conceived a 
suspicion of my principles from the notion that I had 
alhed myself with the Medici from disaffection to our 
present free constitution, or from any desire of restoring 
their past greatness. All intelligence and judgment must 
have been perverted in rae before I could thus prefer 
slavery to freedom, danger to safety, and an unceasing 
condition of grievous disease to real and complete health. 
Is it supposed that I have forgotten how the Strozzi have 
always been treated by the Medici, when they were more 
powerful in Florence than the law ? Who does not know 
that the Strozzi, more than any other Florentine family, 
were not only deprived of their fair share of pubhc honours 
by the Medici, but that that family strove by exile, con- 
fiscations, and every species of oppression, to ruin and 
extirpate them? Few of the leading cities of Italy are 
there that do not contain memorials of these persecu- 
tions ; especially can Ferrara, Padua, and Mantua vouch 
for them. In Provence and in Avignon, also, many of 
our name have been driven to estabhsh themselves trom 
being so exiled: and if I were able or willing to forget 
the long catalogue of injuries and offences inflicted on ray 
ancestors in old times, is it to he supposed Uiat I could be 
similarly forgetful of my own ? Did not my uncle 
Matteo, driven from Florence in 1434, finish his life in 
exile in company with Messer Palla? Was not my father 
vilippo similarly kept in exile the greater part of his life? 
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So constant was the hatred of the Medici towards all our 
house, known as it ever was as the supporter and partisan 
of free institutions, that it might with truth be said that 
exile was hereditary in our family, and descended from 
Either to son by entail. Since it would seem, therefore, 
that such suspicions shoidd light on any man rather than, 
on me, this marriage ought to be especially approved by 
any citizen who would reason on the subject judiciously. 
For if there yet lingered in the Medici any unlawful 
desire to reduce their native city to subjection, better for 
their purpose would have been any alliance they could 
find, either here or in any other city, than one with me. 
For it shall ever be my endeavour, as far as in me lies, to 
have friends and relations in a position to ask their wishes 
of me, but never in a condition to command me. 

^ In conclusion, then, I a£Srm that I was induced to con- 
tract this marriage solely by the reports which reached 
me of the excellent gifts and qualities of the lady herself. 
And I declare that I am ready to submit to the most 
severe punishment that can be inflicted on a turbulent 
and seditious citizen, if it shall be found that in the 
negotiation for the marriage, any person, circumstance, or 
single word had part which could tend to the disturbance 
of the public tranquillity, or of our present peaceful and 
sacred constitution. If, on the other hand, it shall seem 
that my conduct has been without evil intent, and in 
accordance with the law, I humbly and reverently beg the 
court, that being a citizen of Florence, I may be judged 
according to the Florentine laws. For those cities pre- 
serve their liberties prosperously and permanently in 
which the law is more powerful than the influence of 
private citizens.' 

The court, having listened to this defence, took time to 
consider their judgment, and had several meetings to 
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deliberate on it. At last their sentence was that Filippo 
Strozzi should be exiled to Naples for the space of three 
years, and condemned to a fine of five hundred golden 
crowns, which, according to the customary scale of 
augmentation to which all fines imposed by the * Otto di 
Balia ' were liable, amounted to seven hundred crowns. 

The biographer Lorenzo remarks on this entirely arbi- 
trary sentence as follows: — 

* Thus Filippo was neither entirely acquitted, nor was 
he punished to the fiiU extent. On this account the 
sentence was much approved by such persons as were free 
from bias on the subject. It seemed to them that 
Filippo's total ruin, besides being unjust, inasmuch as not 
according to law, might increase too much the power and 
pride of the Gonfaloniere ; and that, on the other hand, 
a complete acquittal might injure his reputation and 
authority too much, and increase those of the Medici, 
which was not desirable. And although according to the 
laws on rebellion he was not guilty, it was judged to be by 
no means inexpedient that the court, seeing that it was 
invested with full discretionary power, should have drawn 
a distinction between a marriage contracted with the 
Medici, who have been wont to enslave their country, and 
one which might have taken place with any rebel of pri- 
vate conditioa The sentence did not much displease 
Filippo either in his secret heart, although he manifested 
very diflerent sentiments in public. For he considered 
that he had got out of a great trouble at a small cost. 
Especially he felt nearly certain that the upshot was not 
satisfactory to Pietro Soderini.' 

It can hardly be necessary to point out how fatally the 
principles, so naively avowed as regulating the opinions of 
the Florentines on this occasion, demonstrate their total 
unfitness for self-government, and strange incapacity of 
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appreciating the fundamental requisites for civil liberty. 
Not only does the accused plead,^ and the judges judge 
without reference to the laws, but their sentence is can- 
vassed and approved by their fellow-citizens on grounds 
wholly unconnected with them. The office of the judge 
is avowed and recognized to consist in a judicious 
balancing of divers expediences, considerations, and 
jealousies, among which *the principle and sentiment of 
justice and legality is not only lost in the practice of the 
courts ; but, what is infinitely more fatal, is depraved, and 
perishes in the minds and hearts of the people. 

Filippo immediately paid his fine, and left Florence for 
his place of banishment. The time allowed him by the 
terms of the sentence for reporting himself at Naples was 
sufficient to give him three days at Eome, as he passed 
through it on his way southwards. And in those days he 
consummated his marriage with Clarice as quietly and 
privately as possible. 

^ As I remarked when speaking of this trial in my yoliune on Cath. 
de' Medici. 
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■Within a few months after the departure of Filippo for 
hk place of exile, the excitement in the city which had 
been caused by his marriage had entirely ceased, and 
the family thought that they might yenture to bring the 
■ttride to Florence. She had, it seems, remained at Kome 

itead of accompanying her husband to Naples, which 
appears strange ; and can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing that Filippo had hoped at the time he proceeded to 
Naples that his wife would soon be able to show herself 
in Florence. 

The friends of tlie family suspected that the Gonfalo- 
niere would, if he felt himself strong enough, tbrbid her 
to enter the city. They took care therefore to ascertain 
priyately that a majority of the ' Priori ' would not sup- 
port him in such a step ; and then wrote to the Cardinal de' 
■Medici to send her. She came, accompanied by GiuHo de' 
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Medici and her brother Lorenzo, to a spot within the Sien- 
nese territory, where Lorenzo, Filippo's brother, with 
several other members of the family met her ; and then, 
as Lorenzo says, * after the fitting ceremonies,* whatever 
they may have been, the two Medici returned to Rome, 
while the Strozzi took Clarice with them to Florence, 
taking care to enter the city at sundown, just before the 
closing of the gates, * for the sake of avoiding any con- 
coiu'se or popular demonstration.' 

The lady assumed her position as mistress of her hus- 
band's house ; and immediately beginning to show herself 
in public and in society, seems at once, Medici as she was, 
to have made a favourable impression on the Florentines. 
She was much run after, as being, says her brother-in-law, 
something new to see. But her modest and dignified 
manners won all hearts ; and men began to say, ' what a 
shame it was to keep so charming a young woman's hus- 
band away from her !' It was exactly that they might 
do so that Clarice had been brought to Florence, and 
instructed to exhibit her widowed state to the citizens. 
And so completely did the plan succeed, that Soderini, 
despite his hostility, thought it advisable to take the 
initiative in bringing Filippo back to Florence, for fear of 
having the mortification of seeing such a measure forced 
upon him by a majority of the ' Priori' Clarice had been, 
in days when matters in Florence were in a very diflFerent 
position, the Gonfaloniere's goddaughter. And he now 
made that circumstance a pretext for causing it to be 
indirectly intimated to her, that an application to him for 
some mitigation of her husband's punishment would be 
favourably received. The young wife lost no time in 
obeying the hint. Soderini received her most graciously, 
promised to use all his influence in Filippo's favour, and, 
with the consent of the ' Priori,' who were, as he well 
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lew, desirous of the measure, directed the 'Otto,' who 
had pronounced the sentence, to call him before them. 

Half a year of his esile had not elapsed before Filippo 
thus found himself once more in Florence, and received per- 
mission to remain there for six moDths. Before that time 
had passed, it was renewed for another similar period. 
And thus from half-year to half-year till the whole time 
of his banishment was over ; so that without any formal 
rescinding of the sentence the effect of it was nullified. 

Before the expiration of the three years, while Filippo 
thus residing on sufferance iu Florence, he had, in 
,510, a remarkable opportunity of proving to the Gon- 
lalomere and the party in power that he had no disloyal 

ilinga towards the existing government. 

Julius II., the warrior pope (a Delia Bovere, and 
iphew of SixtuB IV. the Ligurian fisherman's son, 
rho had risen to St Peter's chair fixjm his Franciscan 

ink's cell at Savona), had succeeded to the papacy in 
1503. This Julius, whom nature had fitted to be a 
general rather than a priest, had, to certain degree, a 
sentiment of Italian patriotism. There is no reason to 
suppose tliat he had any conception of or sympathy with 
the riglits or wishes of the people, or with free govern- 
ment in any wise, as how should a sixteenth-century 
sovereign, or a pope of any century have such ? But he 

lired that Italy should be, if not for the Italians, at 

st for Italian princes. He was the implacable enemy 
therefore of Louis XII, of France, 

Now certain cardinals, who hated Julius with the hatred 
which cardinals out of favour feel for popes, had sug- 
gested to Louia that he had influence with a sufficient 
number of the Sacred College to get up an opposition 
council, which, if it failed in absolutt'Iy deposing Julius, 
lid at least succeed in causing such a schism in the 
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Christian world as should at all events be a heavy and 
disabling blow to him. The most Christian king jumped 
at the proposal ; and it was determined that Pisa was for 
various reasons the city best adapted for the locality of 
the proposed schismatic gathering. It wa3 necessary, 
hov»;ever, to have the permission of the Florentine govern- 
ment for it to meet there. And this, by the influence of 
the Gonfaloniere Soderini, who was much swayed in the 
matter by his brother Francesco Soderini, Cardinal Bishop 
of Volterra, was obtained. It was, says Lorenzo Strozzi, 
* a most pernicious decision, and one not to be remembered 
without shedding tears.' For Pope Julius, in retaliation 
for so hostile a measure, was, as the same devout Piagnone 
vn-iter observes, 'constrained by his honour' to put 
Florence under an interdict 

But however much it may have been for the pope's 
honour that the eternal hope of hundreds of poor Floren* 
tine citizens should be blasted by dying without their 
sacraments, Soderini was aware that the city would not 
long tolerate the privation of them. He therefore ven- 
tured on the strong measure of inducing a number of 
ecclesiastics, partly by persuasion, and partly by violence, 
to celebrate the divine offices in despite of the papal 
prohibition, ' to the great contempt and dishonour,' says 
the scandalized biographer, ' of the apostolic censures.' 

Hence intense desire on the part of the passionate and 
violent pontiff to wreak his vengeance on Soderini ; and, 
as a means to that end, a determination to do everything 
in his power to assist the Medici in recovering their lost 
position in the city. And this brings us to the event 
that gave Filippo Strozzi an opportunity of proving him- 
self, for the present at least, a well-aflFected citizen. 

Pope Giulio and the Cardinal de' Medici were both at 
Bologna in 1510, and happening to hear that there was 
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in the city one Prinzivalle della Stufa, a hot-headed yonng 

partisan of the Medicean faction, it struct those worthy 
and reverend seniors that he was the sort of man who 
might be made a useful tool of. So, having heen first 
sounded by Marc' Antonio Colonna, who was there in the 
pope's suite, he was with much mystery introduced into 
the pope's chamber at night And there a scheme was 
opened to him for effecting a revolution in Florence, and 
restoring the Medici to power. The pope was to have 
an armed force in the neighbourhood ready to march on 
Florence as soon as Prinzivalle should have assassinated 
the Gonfaloniere, and thus prepared the way for the 
coup de raain. The poor youth, whose silly head was 
quite turned by finding himself thus suddenly Inade 
a political personage, and the accomplice of a pope and 
cardinal in a murder, readily undertook all that was pro- 
posed, and started at once for Florence to execute his 
commission. 

Filippo Strozzi's marriage with a Medici, and recent 
banishment in consequence of it, pointed him out, in the 
estimation of poor hare-brained Prinzivalle, as a sure and 
safe associate in the business he had in hand. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival in Florence, therefore, he went straight 
to the Strozzi palace, and asking for Filippo, begged him 
to come with him to his father's house, a^ he had business 
on which he wished to speak with him. Filippo, marvel- 
ling what bis business could be, went with him ; and when 
they were both in a private chamber in the Jiouse of 
Luigi della Stufa the young man's father, he went at once 
to his point, and, as Lorenzo says, ' without any beating 
about the bush, or feeUng his way, as men usually do in 
such matters/ quietly proposed to Filippo to help him to 
murder 8oderini, and raise the city in favour of the 
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Filippo was very unpleasantly startled at the scatter-' 
brained audacity and rashness of such a confidence ; but 
he was not startled out of his habitual cautious prudence. 
His first thought was that here, in a strange house, it 
might be dangerous to have heard such a confidence if 
he were to reject it He therefore pretended to enter 
readily into all Prinzivalle's schemes ; and after a good 
deal of talk, made the young man walk back with him to 
the Strozzi palace. When they had reached Filippo's 
study door,^ and the latter had already opened it (for 
cautious Filippo had no mind to nm the risk of a sudden 
knife-stroke), he quickly turned on Prinzivalle, who was 
following him, and hurriedly telling him that his plan 
was by no means to his taste, and advising him immedi- 
ately to provide for his own safety, shut the door in his 
face. 

Poor Prinzivalle, utterly confounded by this sudden and 
unexpected change of conduct, cried out to Filippo, im- 
ploring him * at least to behave towards him like a man 
of honour in the matter.' *That/ returned Strozzi, *I 
shall not fail in. But it is for you to think for yourself, 
and look out for your own safety.' And to give him 
time to do so, Filippo deferred till the morning all 
mention of the matter, even to his brothers and the closest 
friends of his family. He then told them his strange 
adventure, and they went together to the Gonfaloniere, 
and made known to him all the facts. 

Gonfaloniere Soderini was not slow to turn the incident 
to the best account, by making political capital out of it 
in the Great Council 'He made,' says the historian 
Nardi,^ somewhat sneeringly, 'a long and lamentable 

* Nardi, Istorie di Firenze, vol. ii. p. 16. Cambi, in the Delizie degli 
Eruditi Toscani, vol. xxi. p. 244. 
2 Ist. di Firenze, lib. vi. vol. ii. p. 17. 
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ration,' in wliich he called on heaven to witness to tlie 
purity and patriotism of his administration ; and pointed 
out to them that, however unimportant his own individual 
life might be, it was against ihe Great Council itself, and 
the popular constitution, that the attack was directed. 
The hlow, he said, had heen long prepared, and would 
assuredly be again attempted. And here his words, says 
good, simple Camhi,' who sjTnpathized with him more 
tlian shrewd Jacopo Nardi did, were interrupted by sobs. 
The citizens were moved by his eloquence to decree the 
arrest of PrinzivaUe's father, which was t^e best they 
could do, since the culprit himself had taken Strozzi's 
hint, and escaped from Florence. Some members of the 
council, who had been most touched by the Gonfalouiere's 
pathetic appeal, wished to put the old man to the torture. 
But as there was not the slightest evidence against him, 
nor even any reason whatever for supposing that he was 
in any way implicated in his son's crime, the majority 
contented themselves with banishing him Irom Florence 
for five years. 

It was, however, no doubt true, as Cambi assures us,* 
that many influential citizens were anxious to retmn to 
the government of the Medici, and were ready to con- 
spire for that purpose. They forgot, as that old chronicler, 
who was a perfect specimen of tiie Piaguooe, or fanatic 
radical follower of Savonarola, tella us, that ' the liberation 
of Florence from the tyrant and bis satellites came from 
God, and not by human strength, or tlic wisdom of the 
citizens; that the Great Council was established by Him, 
and ordered by his prophet Fra Gierorurao, who warned 
us, that whosoever should seek to abolish it should come 
to a bad end.' And now the judgment did not lag far 
behind the culprit. It was on the 27th December, 1510, 
' Dulit Enid TOBC. vol. ssi. p. 2ili. " Iliiil. p, 218. 
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that Prinztralle Stii£8i's locUesB oofOBpmcj was hatdied 
aodaddlecL Audio! that winter, on the 15th of Jannaiy, 
sinning Florence was ponished by soch a £iD of snow as 
had nerer been known before. It was two feet deep in 
the streets ; and remained there fifteen days. The oliyea^ 
fig-trees^ orange-trees, and vines were destroyed by thou- 
sands. ^And men were convinced diat this judgment 
came becaose justice was not done in Florence, nor the 
widLednesB of the yoimg restrained.' 

So corrupt, indeed, continued the historian, had the 
manners of the time become, that the rising generation no 
longer, as in the good old time, sought when choosing their 
wives, virtue, modesty, beauty, or birth, but looked to money 
solely. So that instead of each rank marrying with its 
equals only, as in the good old time, any man of low birth, 
if he had enough money, could ally his daughter with any 
noble fEimily. Dowers were given of 1500, 2000, and 
even 3000 florins;^ and those who could not command 
these extravagant sums were, to the despair of fathers and 
mothers, left unmarried. And the consequence was,. that 
there were then in Florence three thousand marriageable 
girls, for whom no husbands could be found. Immorality 
naturally increased under such circiunstances ; and got to 
such a height, that women of evil life would not be content 
to live in the part of the city that had been assigned to 
them, but came and lived in the streets inhabited by the 
respectable. And what was more pestilential still, groans 
poor Cambi, they took to wearing the dresses of nuns, and 
conformed themselves to the manners of decent women, 
so that they could no longer be recognized for what they 
were. 

Violence, too, was rife in the city to such an extent, 
that if any citizen went to the magistrates of police to 

^ The florin is a little more than our shilling. 
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complain, they were likely enough to be stabbed in the 
streets the next night ; or perhaps the magistrates them- 
selves replied to their complaints, by saying, ' It is all very 
true, but I would fain be able to reach my home o' nights 
without being murdered when my time of office expires.' 
And so nothing was done ; but, what was worst of all, 
these same magistrates would attend readily enough to 
what was asked of them, even if the requests were of the 
most improper nature, if interest were made with them 
through the intervention of one of these very women 
whose scandalous conduct was the cause of so much mis- 
chief. 

Worthy Cambi has let his zealous indignation run 
away with him, till he has forgotten that he started by 
telling us that all the 'judgments' executed and 
threatened on Florence were provoked by the wickedness 
of the Florentines, in seeking to change the government ; 
which, he complains, acted thus abominably. 

Meanwhile the change in question was about to be 

effected by what the historian Nardi ' calls, ' the furious 

nature of his holiness,' Julius II. That fierce old 

man, though he had happily at last found it compatible 

with his honour to remove the interdict from Florence, 

had not the least intention of forgiving the Gonfaloniere 

Soderini the affront he had offered him in opening the 

gates of Pisa to the schismatical council of his enemies. 

Besides, a turbulent democracy was in the nature of 

ings a far more distasteful neighbour to a pope than a 

let orderly despotism, more especially, too, when the 

ipot was a churchman and a cardinal. So Giovanni 

de' Medici, who was now shortly to become Leo X., 

was sent as legate to Bologna, taking with him his 

brother, Giuiiano, his cousin, Giulio, hereafter to be 

. "Vol. ii, p, 10. 

E 2 
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Clement VIL ; his nephew, Lorenzo, and Raimondo di 
Cardona, the Neapolitan viceroy, at the head of an army 
dt Spanish troops. 

With these foreign soldiers the Medici crossed the 
Apennine from Bologna, and descended on the little dty 
of Prato, which lies at the foot of them, about twelve miles 
from Florence. 

The unhappy Pratea had been encouraged to resist, 
and make themselves thus a bulwark for Florence, by 
large promises of support and assistance. Three thousand 
five hundred men were sent, and eighteen thousand others 
were to have followed them. But on a sudden alarm, 
that the papal army was about to march directly on 
Florence, this latter body were detained to protect their 
own city ; and miserable Prato was abandoned to its fate. 
Even the small body of men and the artillery which were 
sent, were rendered almost entirely useless by a stratagem 
executed by a few young men of the Medici party at 
Florence. Having obtained information that a quantity 
of powder and ammunition was being despatched to Prato, 
they rode out of Florence, and posting themselves in a 
narrow spot of the Prato road, pretended to pick a 
quarrel with the muleteers, who were conveying the sacks 
of powder, unprotected, as it should seem, by any escort* 
Drawing their swords, they cut the sacks and ropes which 
bound them, put the muleteers to flight, and scattered the 
powder. 

. Prato, thus betrayed and abandoned, made but a 
feeble and ineffectual show of resistance, and was taken 
by assault on Sunday, the 29th of August, 1512, and 
given up to be sacked by the pope's troops. 

Of this memorable sack of Prato, three several accounts 
by eye-witnesses, together with illustrative fragments from 
the records of others of the suflerers, have been printed in 
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Fthe first volume of the 'Archivio Storico Italiano ;" so 
that we have unusually authentic and detailed information 
of the horrors that men ean inflict, and men and women 
endure under such circumstances ; but it would be 
I &r worse than useless to compel the reader to undergo 
I flie sickening disgust and horror which the present writer 
I has suffered from the perusal of these hideous and obscene 
■ details of torture and butchery. These Spanish troops, as 
ley were called, composed in a great measure of Maho- 
teedau Moors, renegades, and other outcasts and offscour- 
a of Europe, were retained by ' most Catholic,' ' Apos- 
tolic,' and paternal rulers in a condition of ignorance, 
1 brutality, and demoralization, which turned them into the 
jerfect fiends, now available at the need of Christ's vicege- 
^iTent on earth for the gratification of his hatred and revenge, 
is scene of real horrors, surpassing any that the 
imagination of the great poet supplied for the lumishing 
of his infernal ' bolge,' lasted twenty-one days after 
scarcely as many hours of fighting ; and two churchmen, 
both destined in their turn to sit on Peter's seat, and 
exercise the universal bishopric of Christian souls, were 
present and in authority tlie while. The liberal, jovial, 
learned, Leo X., father of literature, lover of poets, the 
admired of three centuries of cultivated mankind, was the 
highest authority present within that small city, and 
could hardly have escaped aght, sound, and scent of the 
deeds going on around him. Indeed, it must be ad- 
mitted that he did not fail to use his authority for the 
prompt and exemplary punishment of any deed that struck 
his feelings as especially deserving of being so singled 
out from the general business he was there to do. One 
instance of retribution m recorded : one wretch exceeded 
in his atrodty all that the general licence of the occasion 
' pQblialied at Florenup, 1812. See t'jI. i. p. 233. 
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could excuse, or the cardinal's longanimity tolerate. This 
monster was a Moor, who seized and flung to the ground 
a consecrated wafer ! ' he was condemned to be instantly 
burned alive. 

The horrible wickedness related to have been done by 
man on man, during those fearful days, seems to nine- 
teenth-century readers so monstrous and almost in- 
credible,''as to induce a comfortable feeling that humanity 
has left those times so far behind it in its course of 
progress, as to have become changed in its nature, and 
quite safe from the possibility of the recurrence of such 
horrors. But only let men — the leaders and the led — be 
placed under similar moral circumstances, and the uni- 
formity of the operation of moral law at once asserts 
itself. The same extent of perversion, an equal depth of 
brutality, must be expected from the ' flocks ' tended by 
similar pastoral treatment, and from ' shepherds ' reared 
in the same school, and governed by similar passions. 
Such a scene as the sack of Prato could not be repeated 
in the nineteenth century, save where the same elements 
still exist which made it possible in the sixteenth. But 
the tree will bring forth fruit after its kind in the moral as 
surely as in the physical world ; and that which a despotic 
priest did at Prato ^three "hundred years ago, a despotic 
priest has even now under our eyes repeated at Perugia. 

Those of the inhabitants who were fortunate enough to 
be slain in the first burst of the enemy into the city were 
about five thousand six hundred ; but these were all men : 
all the women were still left to glut the brutality and 
cruelty of the victors. There were still all the children 
to afford sport by their agonies, as they were mutilated 
before their outraged mothers' eyes. There was still the 
more serious business of plundering the hapless city to be 
attended to ; and twenty-one days, as has been said, were 
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thus occupied: 'All those,' says the chronicler Modesti,' 
who had himself passed through that fearful time, 'who 
remained alive, were made prisoners ; men and women, 
lay and clergy.' The ransoms demanded were in many 
cases beyond the utmost means of the prisoners ; and when 
the army returned to Roma^a, they took with them five 
hundred prisoners, male and female.' Many stories were 
told, and were traditionally current among the Pratesi for 
many a year afterwards, of singular and romantic inci- 
dents in the adventures of those thus led into captivity. 
One woman, a cooper's wife, is recorded to have been 
dragged off by a soldier as his prisoner and slave ; and 
after having continued thus in slavery for seven years, to 
have at length found an opportunity of putting her captor 
to death in Parma, whence she returned to her husband in 
Prato, disguised in the soldier's clothes, riding his horse, 
and bringing with her jewels and money, which she had 
found after his death, to the amount of five hundred 
florins. There are many other passages in which mention 
is made of female prisoners taken away. When, there- 
fore, the chronicler Modesti,' after relating that all the 
surviving inhabitants were made prisoners, adds, ' It is 
indeed true, that at the end of twelve days the women 
were by the command and care of the cardinal brought 
to his palace and set free, in such a condition as may he 
imagined,' it is clear that tlie statement is not intended 
to include those detained for ransom. 

The sad fate of many individuals is specially recorded 
in the pages of their townsmen who were fellow- sufferers. 
Among others, we are told of Messer Francesco, the in- 
ordinately fat canon of the cathedral, who was cut to 
pieces aud thrown into a caldron to be boiled down to lard I 

' Aicbivio Storico ItaJiano, voL i. p, 213. 

' Nordi, Ist. dj Firenze, vol. ij, p. 18. 

' AtcMt. Stor, IloL, vol, i. p. 213. 
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But no part of the misfortunes of their country seems 
to have left so bitter a feeling in the minds of the chroni- 
clers as the eagerness of the neigh^uring cities to 
profit by their misfortunes. Long strings of carts from 
Pistoia, Pesda, Empoli, and all the surrounding districts 
were sent to Prato, to bring away the property of all 
kinds, which the people of these towns purchased of the 
soldiers at a tenth part of its value. ^ Nor can I pass 
over in silence/ writes Modesti,^ *the inhumanity of the 
Florentines, who could bear to see passing through their 
streets, carts laden with the blood-stained clothes and 
other spoils of their allies, to be sold by public auction in 
the front of their cathedral, and under their own eyes.' 

The men of Prato would doubtless, however, have 
witnessed the misfortunes of Florence, or of aliy other of 
their neighbours with equal indiflference. Cities were a 
long way off from each other in those days ; and men's 
hearts stood proportionably far asunder : they would feel 
and act differently now. The rail, while increasing 
physical neighbourhood, has efficaciously preached the 
duties and sentiments of moral neighbourhood. 

But the readers of history are apt to attempt to push 
their speculations beyond the simple study of the uniform 
operation of the moral law. They will strive to judge 
men^ instead of contenting themselves with judging actions. 
Was the sixteenth-century man, they will ask, so much 
the worse than their own contemporaries ? If he merely 
fashioned his moral nature on the models he had around 
him — and if the ethical code of each of us be forced on 
us by the accidents of our environment — is the man un- 
fortunately circumstanced in this respect to be judged as 
more guilty than his more favourably placed successors ? 
Are we not to ' make allowances ?' 

• 

' Archiv. Stor. Ital., vol. i. p. 245. 
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. A very delicate and difficult question, this matter of 
allowances ; with which, happily, we need not give our- 
aelvea the least concern. When the examination of an 
historical character shows us features that excite our 
reprobation, the reflection that we prohably might under 
similar circumstancea have acted similarly, far from 
complicating the lessons to he learned from the pheno- 
menon, constitutes in reality the entire value of the study. 
The specimen of human nature, we ohserve, which was 
produced from that soil is detestahle. Similar soil would 
produce more such. Let us therefore grow none in such 
Boil. Let us heware of that combination of circumstances. 

Such surely is the true use and scope of all history ; 
and in nowise any amusement or profit, that could he 
got out of constituting ourselves a quite superfluous and 
intensely hicompetent grand jury for the finding or 
ignoring of bills of indictment, to be tried at the last 
great assize. 

The consternation and terror in Florence on hearing 
the fate of Prato were extreme. When the intelligence 
that the Spanish army with the Cardinal de' Medici was 
about moving from Bologna towards Tuscany reached 
the cit}', the Florentine government, with Gonfaloniere 
Soderini at its head, had thought it prudent to imprison 
all the more notable partisans of the Medicean faction, 
to the number of forty, and Filippo Strozzi among the 
number ; although nothing save the circumstance of his 
marriage could give the government any ground for 
considering him such. He had been warned, his brother 
tells us, that his name was on the list of those to be 
arrested ; and, that he might have easily avoided it by 
leaving Florence for a while. But Filippo declined all 
^advice to do so. And it is probable that, foreseeing that 

e moment for the retura of the Medici was approaching, 
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he was not sorry to be marked by the imprisonment of a 
few days as one of their adherents. 

The arbitrary detention of the forty citizens, — a new 
proof of the quality of Florentine democratic liberty, 
did not last long. They were arrested on the 27th of 
August But on the night of the 30th the fall of Prato 
was known, and all was confusion and alarm in Florence. 
The forty prisoners were set at liberty ; and Soderini, 
who seems clearly to have been a very weak man, was 
induced to resign his magistracy, and leave the palazzo 
publico secretly. 

As soon as he had done so, and the government was 
thus abandoned, a deputation of citizens was appointed to 
proceed to the Medici at Prato, and make the b^t terms 
they could for the city, and for their return to it Many 
friends of the Medici, and some who had been their 
enemies, but who wished that now to be forgotten, 
accompanied this deputation, and Filippo Strozzi was of 
the number of those who did so. The deputation per- 
formed their task, and returned. But Filippo, after 
haviug formally presented himself to the Medicean 
brothers, instead of retimiing to Florence, remained in 
Prato, 'expecting,' says his brother Lorenzo, *to hear 
their ideas and designs respecting public aflFairs, and 
intendiug to speak freely his own mind, and to be of 
service if he could to his country and to his friends.* 
But days and days passed, and though he was constantly 
with the Medici, not a word was spoken by them to indi- 
cate their hopes or plans respecting their return to Florence. 

Meanwhile their adhereuts within the city were not 
idle. New magistrates were being appointed, and the 
legislative bodies remodelled according to inspirations 
from the cardinal at Prato, who was thus cautiously 
paving his way back to the old position of his family. 
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But in these so frequently recurring revolutions, the fickle 
city never did things by halves. When once the tide 
turned, it began to run strongly in opposition to its 
previous direction. The Ins had all to go out, and the 
Outs were all to come in. But in bringing about this 
change, appearances and the semblance of moderation 
were to be observed as far as was consistent with the 
objects to be attained. This was the policy of the older, 
more circumspect, and cautious heads of the faction. 
Their younger adherents, more impatient, and less 
prudent, were often inclined to more sudden and violent 
measures. Thus, upon this occasion, as Cambi^ tells us in 
his diary^ Antonfrancesco, of the Albizzi family, impatient 
of the delay occasioned by the intrigues going on between 
Prato and Florence, went off of his own authority to the 
former city, and having persuaded Giuliano de' Medici, 
the cardinal's brother, and Lorenzo his nephew, to return 
with him, brought them to his own house in Florence, 
before the sentence of exile under which they lay had 
been regularly and legally repealed. He had thus, 
according to the letter of the law, made himself liable to 
all the pains and penalties fulminated against those who 
should hold communications with exiles, or in any way 
compass or plot for their return. It was pretty dear how 
things were going in the city, and that the young Albizzi 
risked nothing by his exuberant partisanship and zeal for 
the winning side. But the members of that great family 
thought it necessary to call a family meeting, to express 
their disapprobation and displeasure at the step their 
kinsman had taken ; and they sent two of theu* members 
as a deputation to the signory, excusing themselves, and 
explaining that Antonfrancesco had acted entu*ely on his 
own responsibility in the matter. 

' Cambi, in Delizie degli Erad. Toso., vol. zxi. p. 811. 
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But there was no danger. On the second day after their 
arrival, Giuliano ' ordered of the tailor a magistrate's robe 
of purple lined with silk, and Lorenzo a black robe and 
doublet of crimson satin,' and, thus attired, came openly 
out into the streets ; and taking with them a couple of 
citizens, friends of their family, without any other retinue, 
waited on the signoiy, and simply requested that their 
sentence to exile should be remitted, and tliat they should 
be restored to the rights of citizenship, which was put to 
the vote accordingly, and passed unanimously. 

All which might be very well for a simple soldier like 
Giuliano, and a boy like Lorenzo. But the two priests, 
the cardinal and his cousin GiuHo, wanted a great deal 
more than this. They wanted to see their way back to 
sovereignty ; and did not choose to enter the city till 
they had sufficiently prepared matters to make their 
course clear before them. And Filippo Strozzi, also, still 
lingered amid the desolate streets and miserable sights of 
Prato. Filippo was now twenty-two, one year older than 
his brother-in-law, Lorenzo. But no hot-headed youthful 
escapade tempted him. He remained with tlie long- 
headed seniors, quietly watching the course of things, and 
waiting patiently till they should see fit to take him into 
their confidence. 

Not a pleasant residence^ one would say, that little 
city of Prato in the sultry September weather, with 
between five and six thousand corpses in its wells, a 
brutal soldiery living at free quarters in its habitations, 
-and deeds of horror and loathing being daily perpetrated 
in its streets. Yet there remained the politic priests, 
biding their time ; and there remained Filippo, — splendid 
pleasure-loving Filippo, in that haunt of misery, disgust, 
and desolation — biding his time also. 

Lorenzo Strozzi, his biographer brother, — he at least a 
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t republican, a ' Piagnone ' — fanatic, methodistical 
"partisan of Savonarola, that is to say — and consistent 
hater of the Medici, — Lorenzo assures us that his brother 
lingered in Prato ' in the hope of being serviceable to 
his country.' Men think that countries may be served 
in such very different manners, that it is hard to say of 
any professing patriot that his country's benefit makes no 
part of his object. But we cannot forget that Filippo's 
marriage, confessedly altogether one of calculation and 
interest, was contracted precisely with a view to the 
probability of the events which were now occurring. He 
had ventured on a difficult and perilous step, which was 
sure, manage it with all the consummate prudence he 
would, to injure his reputation with the liberal party in 
Florence ; and it is tolerably clear that he was now 
intent on securing the advantages he had then played 
for. 

At length, one of those days in Prato, the cardinal 
sent for Filippo, and asked him as a private friend what 
was his idea as to the beat line of conduct for the Medici 
to pursue towards Florence. To which, writes his brother,' 
Filippo replied, ' that if their object was to return to the 
city merely as private citizens, as they had often declared, 
nothing further was needed than to free the city from the 
dread which was haunting it of falling under despotism ; 
and that this should be done with as little delay as 
possible. But that if they desired to rule it as they had 
formerly done, they must make up their minds to bring 
it to ruin, or to be ruined by it, inasmuch as to keep it 
subject for long in its present condition was impossible. 
He added, that the former appeared to him both a cruelty 
and an infamy, while the latter was neither creditable no 
profitable.' 

' Vita, p. xsxi. 
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The cardinal legate, according to Lorenzd Strozzi's 
account of the conversation, then asked what security he 
had that if he laid down his anns he should be safe from 
the intense hatred which the city had constantly mani- 
fested towards them ever since they had been in exile. 
To which Filippo replied, that his safety would lie in the 
gratitude and good-will which would result from so glorious 
an action ; inasmuch as all the hatred he spoke of had 
arisen from the general suspicion and fear of the citizens 
that they would be again reduced to slavery ; a fear that 
would be entirely removed by the fact of their abstaining 
from making themselves masters of the city when it was 
in their power to do so. The legate, we are told, put an 
end to the conversation by declaring that his family 
wished nothing more than to enjoy the rights of simple 
citizenship ; but that he did not know if that would suit 
the plans of his holiness, whose servant and minister he 
was ever, and in all places : he had no power to depart 
from the orders which had been given him, but he would 
communicate with the pope, and await his instructions, 
praying God the while to inspire his holiness with his 
wisdom. 

Filippo, says his biographer, was but little pleased with 
the cardinal's words, understanding from them well enough 
the path he meant to follow. But it will hardly be 
believed, notwithstanding the honest simplicity of the 
Piagnone brother, that Filippo needed any enlightenment 
from the cardinal's words^to understand perfectly well 
what the Medicean intentions were. He neither expected 
that his platitudes about the gratitude of the city would 
change the plans of Medicean ambition, nor did the 
cardinal for a moment suppose that Strozzi was striving 
so to influence him. The two men were evidently only 
sounding each other. And the sequel will show that 
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neither found in the conduct of the other anything which 
need keep them from acting very closely together. 

We hear nothing further of any inspirations vouchsafed 
to Pope Julius anent the future destinies of Florence. We 
only find that the cardinal and his cousin Giulio returned 
to Florence on the 14th of September, entering the city, 
as Cambi ^ records, ' not with processions and guilds of the 
citizens as was customary, being, as he was, the pope's 
legate for Tuscany, but with an escort of men-at-arms, and 
a retinue of Bolognese infantry,' — and that on the follow- 
ing day the palazzo pvbUco was quietly and gradually 
filled with armed men, the great council dissolved and 
aboli&lied, and the supreme power lodged in the hands of 
a small board composed of creatures of the Medici. 

> Cambi, p. 323, 
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Liberty in Florence. — ^Filippo at home. — The loaves and fishes. — Ter- 
rorism in Florence. — Conspiracy of Capponi and Boscoli — ^Lnca 
della Bobbia*s narrative. — A night in a Florentine condenmed ceU. 
— Amateur theology. — A last shriving. — A confessor from St Mark's. 
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Thus once again, after an exile of eighteen years, the 
fatal Medici were restored to Florence ; once again fixed 
their fangs in the prey they had been scared away from ; 
and * the most democratical democracy in Em'ope ' was 
once again muzzled and chained. A conspiracy of priest 
and soldier — detestable and ominous combination, more 
baleful to humanity than any other of the poisonous 
mischiefs compounded out of its evil passions and blind 
stupidities — ^had as usual trampled out the hopes and pos- 
sibilities of social civilization and progress. Not that 
democratic Florence had advanced much towards the dis- 
covery of any true principles of liberty. "We have seen 
the citizens, when left to their own guidance, had but very 
imperfect notions on that subject ; we have seen that, for 
want of any real reverence for human opinion, which is a 
virtue hardly to be attained to by a people trained in and 
moulded by the Catholic religion, a free state was, accord- 
ing to their ideas, one in which a large number of its 
members was permitted to share in the luxury of tyran- 
nizing ; and we have been forced to the conclusion that, 
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.in fact, real individual liberty of action and develop- 
ment, which can only be assured by a philosophieal 
intelligence of the due limits to the right society has to 
constrain individual will, was nearly as much unknown to 
them in their intervals of republicanism as under their 
tyrants. All this is true. But in the former condition 
their social system was plastic, in the latter it was rigid. 
In the one case there were movement, change, competition, 
collision of mind, life, and therefore the assured hope of 
progress and development. In the other there were 
fixedness, stagnation, absence of hope, the impossibility of 
development, and progress deathwards only. Under one 
set of circumstances the liquor was in a state of fermenta- 
tion, and would have worked itself clear. Under the 
other, it was stagnant, and hastened towards decay and 
putridity. 

On the day when the 'coup d'l-tat' was performed, as 
has been indicated in the last chapter, at the Palazzo 
Publico, the citizens were of course thronging the streets 
and great square in large numbers. But Fihppo Strozzi 
' happened,' as his biographer says, to be at home in his 
palace just then. He was quite uneasy too, we are told, 
at hearing the tumult there was in tlie city, not having 
any idea what could be the matter ; since, not being in the 
confidence of the Medid, no hint had been given to him 
of what was In the wind. Surely our biographer brotlier 
— the Piagnone methodist body, an honest republican and 
consistent hater of the Medici, he, at all events— forgets 
that talk at Prato a day or two ago. The cardinal 
legate's pious ambiguities upon that occasion, and hopes 
that God would inspire into the mind of his miister tlie 
pope wise thoughts anent the future fate of Florence, had, 
we thought, left our shrewd Filippo, who knew as well as 
DBt men the value of such palaver in a cardinal's mouth, 



L Tery sufficiently well informed of the programme of coming* 

|:eTentB. But now, just at the verj- moment when the 

liciieBtnuts are being puUtd out of the fire, amid much 

"Bhrieking and disturbance of those concerned in the 

operation, shrewd Filippo takes good care that his paws 

shall be burned in no such job, and will content luniself 

with asking the monkeys if he can he of any service to 

them when they have got the desired fruits into their 

possession. 

What prudence in a youth of two-and-twenty ! 
' But as soon,' writes good Lorenzo, ' as he heard what 
had happened, that he might not increase the suspicion 
in which he saw that he was held, he sent a message to 
Giulio de' Medici, with whom he was better acquainted 
than with the legate or his brother Giuliano, to ask what 
it was wished that he should do. And he received orders 
to present himself in the great square armed.' 

To appear in arras on the scene of the turning out of 
the Great Council, — the visible consummation of the 
destruction of the popular government and the inaugura- 
tion of tyranny I This was just what Filippo Strozzi 
wished to avoid doing. The man who had married a 
Medici when they were out, because he reflected that a 
time might very likely come when they would be in, was 
not one to forget that they might be out once again, and 
a reckoning be demanded for the work done that day. 
Still, reflecting that arms might possibly be useful, though 
the appearance of them was undearable, and that it was 
better to comply in some sort with the directions sent him, he 
determined to carry secret arms. Arrived in the ' piazza,' 
he placed himself beside Giulio de' Medici, and remained 
till the names of the sixty, in whose bands the semblance 
of the supreme authority was now to be lodged, were read 
out There was not one Strozzi among the number ; 
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which proved to him, says brother Lorenzo simpiy, that 
the Strozzi were as much held in suspicion as ever by the 
Medici. Within the same page he goes on to relate 
what shows, as we shall see, tiiat such was not the case. 
And Filippo was not the shrewd man we take him for if 
he either drew any such conclusion from the absence of 
his name, or desired it otherwbe. 

But it gave him' an opportunity of making a little 
political capital out of the circmnstance in this wise. 
Retumine; home, he met near his own door on the ' Piazza 
'dei Strozzi,' one Piero di Gianozzo, a member of the 
'fiimily, and friend, who burst out in a passion : — 

' So your Medici connections, with this board of theirs, 
show UB plainly enough that they pay no attention to our 
alliance with them, and if it depended on me, I would 
aend your wife Clarice back to them.' 

' Do you not know, Pietro,' quoth our shrewd Filippo, 
with philosophic calm, ' that this care for those who have 
cared for them is the price of our public liberty, which 
'bas been sold ? And as I was not one of the sellers, it 
'was not to be expected that I should receive part of the 
price. And I would rather, after the old fashion of our 
family, be slighted thus honourably, than put myself in the 
way of advancement by different means.' 

Such a prudent and virtuous youth of two-and -twenty 
our Filippo ! 

And when, very shortly, a place was offered him, he 

ilined it. It was only offered to him, according to 
brother's account, for the sake of making a con- 

lience of bim. The thing fell out thus : that Anton- 
fiancesco degli Albizzi, who brought, as we have seen, 
Giuliano de' Medici to Florence, was excessively anxious 
to become a member of the government ; but he was, 
' Vita, p. xxiiii. 
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according to the regulations, too young for office. Still, 
after his notable services to their cause, the Medici were 
unwilling to disappoint him, and caused a dispensation to 
be made on this point in his favour. As it was thought, 
however, that this could be done more decently if the 
measure were to appear to be adopted, not for him solely, 
but for some other as well, it was proposed to Filippo to 
accept a seat at tlie board, to which it was intended to 
appoint young Albizzi ; but the prudent youth excused 
himself 'with regrets that his mind and judgment had 
not, like that of some others, become mature before the 
due time.' 

Still Strozzi by no means held aloof from the Medici. 
On the contrary, we are told that he assiduously fre- 
quented their court, more especially associating with 
Giulio, who was afterwards Clement VII. Nor was it 
long before be found the means of turning his connection 
with the Medici to account, and partaking in the ad- 
vantages of their rising fortunes without exposing him- 
self to awkward recollections hereafter in case of one 
more revolution in Florence, by having held office there 
under the tyrants. And in truth, Filippo did show his 
wisdom in refusing place under the Medici during the 
early months of their restoration. The procariousness 
and difficulty of their government, and the mutual sus- 
picion and alarm which existed between it and the people, 
are well described by the historian Nardi.' The mere 
fact of three or four citizens being observed talking and 
laughing together by one of the government spies, was 
sufficient to mark them out for suspicion : and the same 
historian relates an anecdote of Filippo, which shows, 
that though holding no recognized office, he had much 
more influence in the early months of the restoration than 
' laUjrio di Fiionze, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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r his brother, the Piagnone, would have us believe. For 
once, when discoursing with a friend on public matters, 
and the aspect of parties in the city since the return of 
the Medici, on the latter observing that it could not be 
denied that Strozzi had more power in Florence than 
ever he had had, hut that such power was of little worth 
in that it depended altogether on the will of others, it 
was observed that Filippo made no attempt to deny either 
proposition. 

At no former period of their usurped power were the 
Medici more odious to the mass of their fellow-citizens 
than they deservedly were after this last restoration at the 

^ hands of foreign soldiers, and by such means as we have 
Been at Prato, And the general feeling was exhibited 
In a conspiracy of which a very singular and interesting 
memorial has been preserved to us in the record of one 
who passed the last night in the condemned cell with one 
of those who suffered for it. This chronicler was Luca 
della Robbia, the great-nephew of the celebrated artist of 
the same name ; and his account of the last hours of his 
condemned friend affords, from its detailed minuteness 
and naive simplicity, a wonderfully life-like photograph 
of a strange and characteristic passage of mediasval life. 

This precious little bit of history remained in MS, 
till 1840, when it was printed in a little annual at 
Leghorn; and again in 1842, more worthily in the first 
volume of the ' Archivio Storico Italiana,' of which it 
occupies but tweuty-aeven pages. It liad, nevertheless, 
long been not only known, but popular ; and, as Signer 
f olidori, the accomplished editor of the volume in 
Wuestion, remarks, the MS. copies circulated from hand 
I hand embellished by marks of the tears of suc- 

BBive generations of pitying women of all classes and 
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A very few days before the deat-h of Julius II,, which 
occurred on the SOtii of February, 1513, one Bernardino 
Coccio, of Siena, paying a visit in the house of the Lenzi, 
who were related to Soderini, the ousted Gonfaloniere, 
found on the ground a paper containing the names of 
some eighteen or twenty young men, with enough of the 
written scheme of a plot to indicate that they were 
conspiring against the Uvea of the Medici. How many 
similar fatal discoveries have been made in the same 
manner! One might imagine that when men have 
catalogues of names which may consign every indi- 
vidual figuring among them to the scaffold, they always 
drop them out of their pockets. 

The finder of this fatal paper forthwith tookhb inform- 
ation to the government, and obtained the mastership of 
a hospital at the little town of San Gemigniano for his 
•pains. All those whose names appeared in the fatal list 
(and among them one Niccolo Machiavelli, of whom the 
world heard more afterwards) were examined under 
torture : several were condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment in the dungeons of Volterra, and two were con- 
demned to death — Agostino Capponi, and Pietro Paolo 
Boscoli, who was himself the careless loser of "the fatal 
paper. 

The task of examining these unfortunate men, of sub- 
mitting them to the torture, and of sentencing two of them 
to death, fell to the lot of that board of eight — the Otto — 
f & seat at which Filippo Strozzi had so recently declined. 
I He must now surely have applauded himself for his 
p. resolution. 

Luca, the author of the record that has been mentioned, 
had been an intimate friend of Boscoli, and went to spend 
the last night with him in prison, remaining there, he 
writes, from about eight p.m. till the moment of his death, 
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vhicb was about four a.m. It was near the former hour 
that Boscoli, after having supped, was brought iuto the 
chapel with fetters on his lege, and there told he was to 
die. The ' Neri ' were there waiting for him — a con- 
fraternity so called from the long black gowns they wore, 
with hoods wholly concealing thehr faces, whose self-im- 
posed duty it was to attend on and comfort culprits 
condemned to die, during their last night. Anything 
less comforting, at least in appearance, than these 
hideously masked figures, which may yet be seen en- 
gaged in various acts of mercy in the streets of Florence, 
can hardly be conceived. ' The official did his duty,' 
writes Luea, ' brutally enough ;' and the condemned man 
exclaimed, * Oh, Pietro Pagolo ! ' Pietro Pagolo ! to 
what a point art thou brought !' ' Thereupon,' continues 
Luca, ' being moved with the utmost compassion at seeing 
my beloved friend in this agony, I advanced towards him 
as affectionately as I could, and saluted him, saying, 
God save thee, my dearest friend ! Noli timere eos, 
Fear not them which can kill the body only, but 
'cannot kill the soul," And he, as though !ie did not 
hear me, made no answer, but said, " I would fain see 
Father Zanubi Acciaiuoli ; for I begged the Otto, that if 
I were condemned to death, I might remain with my 
ifessor four hours ; and it was promised to me. See 
it this be obtained for me." Shortly some one came 
with word that Father Zanobi Acciaiuoli was not at 
Florence, but at Rome. Then he said, " Let me have 
some one from that convent,' for I have need of a learned 
4iid good man I" 

Said I, " Doubt not that you shall be consoled." 
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And he rejuined, " I have but little time ; and I am over- 
charged with food, I have supped on salt meat, so that 
it seems impossible for me to raise ray soul to God." 
And again he exclaimed suddenly, "God have mercy 
upon me ! for those fellows have laden me with victuals. 
How very wrong 1 If tbey bad told me before supper 
tliat I was to die, I would have taken a little refreshment, 
and that would have sufficed." Then came in Agostino 
Capponi, he, too, with fetters on his limbs ; and seeing 
his fellow-prisoner thus cast down, he said, " Wbat, 
Pietro Pagolo I are you not willing to die ? What is the 
matter with you ?" 

' And he replied, " Oh, Agostino, I die willingly ; but 
there are two things that afflict me. One is, that Anton 
Serristori and Piero Ridolfi this morning held out to me 
hopes of life ; and, I know not why, but I clung to it 
somehow eagerly. And the other is, that these fellows 
have given me too much supper. How can I turn ray 
heart to God!" 

' And Agostino answered, " Never fear ! Let us at all 
events die without shrinking 1" ' 

Perhaps Agostino had a stronger digestion than poor 
Pietro Pagolo. The salt meat of the Bargello supper did 
not lie so heavily on his stomach, and he could therefore 
show more heroism. He did not feel so disagreeably that 
the 'corpus onustura, amimura quoque praegravat una, 
atque affligit humo divinam particulam aurje,' But it is 
curious to note how this young Christian of the ' ages of 
faith,' who was no rough unlettered soldier, but, aa we 
learn from the accounts preserved of him, a highly-edu- 
cated man of literary tastes and pursuits, could not, even 
in his most elevated view of his spiritual needs in that 
supreme hour, conceive otherwise of his eternal hopes, 
than aa depending, according to certain well-defined con- 
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minutes that remained to him. It was not sufficient, 
according to his views, to recite words by rote, and 
comply with sacramental ceremonies. He must raise his 
heart to God I — an immense advance in spiritual theory, 
you will say. But still all depended on the opus operatum 
then and there to be performed, the accomplishment of 
which was unluckily rendered so arduous by the untoward 
accident of the salt-meat supper, that the turnkey's neg- 
lect in not having earlier warned him he was to die that 
night might, it was to be feared, have the effect of con- 
signing his soul to eternal perdition. The conception, 
that the conditions of his future existence must depend on 
his own spiritual capabilities, as resulting from, and 
forming the net moral produce of hb whole life here, was 
almost as distant from him as from any woodland wor- 
shipper of Mumbo Jumbo, 

Good, kindly Luca does his beat to smooth the difficulty 
and comfort his unfortunate friend ; but his efforts are 
somewhat of the jejunest, and the texts with which he 
plies the patient at mtervala diuing the night, as a good 
nurae fails not to administer the prescribed potion every 
half-hour to her dying charge, are of the tritest, seasoned 
with the flattest platitudes. But it is a difficult task to 
make death acceptable to the healthy strength and 
Tigorous pulses of eight-and-twenty, which was the age of 
poor Boscoli; and the sympatbisring look from friendly 
Luca's eye, and the kindly pressure of his hand, was no 
doubt worth more to the condeilined man than his reper- 
tory of texts. 

' " You see how it is with me, Luke," said he. " Yes, 

my dear friend," said I ; and I added, " I have long been 

rsuaded, Pietro Pagolo, of the truth of a proposition 

hicb, if you also could entirely believe it, would, I doubt 
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not, enable you to make this step, great as it is, without 
difficulty. And this it is, that not the leaf of a tree falls 
to the ground without the will of God." " Of a surety I 
believe it," replied the condemned man, not profiling, it 
would seem, to the full extent of good Luca's anticipations 
from the application of his original nostrum ; " but see, 
Luca, that I have this confessor, for the time is very short, 
and I have a heavy budget. It ia true that I have no 
restitutions of goods to make to any man." " That," 
said I, " ia a capital thing I" And lie rejoined, " Oh, 
Luca! I have always been ungrateful to God, and have 
offetided Him in all sorts of ways ; but I place my hope in 
his mercy." " That," said I, " b the important point, 
Quare tgitur tristis est anima tua f . . . . etc., etc," ' 

But again the poor fellow, like the sick man asking 
with querulous but clinging faith for the doctor, said, 
'"Luke, is this confessor coming?'' I answered; "Yes; 
but you must understand that I am far from sure whether 
you can have a friar of St. Mark's. For you know that 
they are very much suspected by the government ; and I 
doubt whether any one of them would venture to come 
here. Is there no one you would like in the abbey ?'" 
And he said, " Who is there there ?" " 'lliere ia the 
Abbot, Don Giovanni Batista Sacchetti," said I, "and 
or two others, who are thought to be good confea- 
sora." Upon this he said, " I have need of one that can 
move my heart for me. Try if I can have one from 
yonder.'" And just as he said these words, Stefano the 
painter happened to come in, and ofiered to go to 




' Tho Biulia. A cooveut bo popularly called, very near the Bar- 
Igello. 

\ ' I. e., from St. Mark's. It is curioua to obaurve that the great 
f mlioal nionfa biul left among hia fiwk of Domimciuia at St. Mark's 

:e repnlatioD of heing pastors who ' could move tiie heart.' 
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St Mark's, and see if he could be contented. Some one 
else just then came in, and said, there is Messer Jacopo 
Manegli here ; the prisoner can take him for confessor. 
But Pietro Pagolo cried with a loud and free voice, "I'll 
none of Messer Jacopo !" And turning to Stefano, he 
said, " Go then to St. Mark's, and bring that friar from 
Lucca." For be did not know his name, as he was not 
called by it in the convent. And I added, " If you can't 
get him, take Fra Serafino," — a friar in my opinion of 
a disposition very similar to that of Boscoli. Just then, 
turning himself to those who were standing around, he 
said, " I pray yon not to distract ray attention so, all of 
you ;"^for they kept coming to speak to him, tirst one 
and then another ; — -" Luca here is sufficient. He knows 
my disposition. If I want anything, I can tell him. All 
you others, pray to God for me." ' 

It would aeem from the above, and some other passages 
of this very curious record of the ' derniere nult ' of a 
Tuscan ' coodamne ' of the sixteenth century, that any- 
body who pleased lounged into the Bargello at any 
hour of the night, to amuse himself with a chat with or a 
look at the man who was to die the nest morning. It 
seems almost incredible that such should have been the 
case ; yet again a little further on, we find the prisoner 
piteously begging that no more people shall be let to 
come in, 'for I have no need to have my attention dis- 
tracted.' So Luca promises him that no more people 
shall be let in. 

' Then he began to speak to me of his mother, saying, 
" Who will comfort her in this so terrible tribulation ? 
Poor soul I Her share of sorrow is a hcai7 one !" I said, 
" Pietro Pagolo, I have already spoken with her." " Have 
you though, really?" said he. "I have been to her," I 
n^plied, " every day since last Sunday ; and though her 
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heart is bleediag, her reason has been supported by 
God." ' 

Then he fell b) speaking of the esaminatiou he had 
gone through before the magistrates, and feared that what 
he bad said might injure others of the party. He feared 
he had been the death of Niccolb Valori ; and charged 
Luca to tell Ser Zanobi, who was one of the Otto, to 
erase from his esaminations certain words which he 
retracted. This was done, and bad very probably the 
effect of changing for Valori a sentence of death into that 
of perpetual imprisonment, which was pronounced on him. 
After speaking for a while on these matters, the young 
republican cried suddenly, '"Oh, Luca! help me to 
clear my head of Brutus, so that I may be able to make 
a Christian end 1" Said I, " That is an easy matter 
enough if you choose to die a Christian. Besides, you 
know that all these Roman stories are not written in their 
simple truth, but are artiisticaUy lieiglitened in effect." 
."And if they were all true," rejoined be, " what would 
they signify to me ; since those deeds were not directed 
to the true object." " My intellect," he goes on to say 
after some more very trite preaching from the worthy 
Luca, " my intellect belieyes the Fmth, and wills to die a 
Christian death, but it seeras to me as if it were subjected 
to force ; and it appears to me as if my heart were hard. 
I don't know if I am able to explain my meaning." " I 
understand," said I ; " you would fain feel a sweet aflec- 
tion for God, accompanied by tears and groans, and that 
your intellect should yield its spontaneous assent to the 
Faith." Then said he, "Yes! that is it." Said I, 
" Pietro Pagolo, the first of these things is desirable ; hut 
the second is not necessary to salvation. It ia meritoriouB 
in you to force your intellect, and submit it to the Faith, 
though I think that presently it will not seem to you to 
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Fteqiiire forcing. And you will obtain tears too, because 
you have several aids to look to, such as confession, the 
communion, indulgences, aud the prayer of the bystanders. 
Never fear." Then one of those near said, " Give him 
the tavoluccia."^ But he said, " There is no need of the 
tavoluccia. I should be in a bad way if I could not 
recognize our Saviour without the tavoluccia'^ ' 

After some further talk, in which the wandering of the 
condemned man's mind backward and forwards from his 
religious meditations to little trivialities of the world's 
matters is accurately written down by the conscientious 
Luca, and affords an interesting physiological study, he 
cries out again : — 

' " Luca, Luca, this victual prevents me from uniting 
my heart to God, as I fain would do ; and it seems to rae, 
too, that my heart is hard j and a thousand fantasies 
throng my mind ; and the confessor seems to me a thou- 
sand years in coining." ' Then, after another Latin test 
or two from Measer Luca, he says, ' " If it is enough to 
have a yearning desire to please God, and to feel grief for 
my ana, this I have. But I don't feel that certain tender- 
ness that I could wish." To which I said, " That wisii is 
sufficient ; tenderness is not necessary, nor tears ; though 
I hope that you will have them. , . . Shall we say a 
psalm ?" He answered, " Luca, I can say nothing but 
paternosters and ave-marias." And I rejoined, " That is 
the best prayer a man can say. Say a paternoster to 
yourself, if you like." ' 

That was done accordingly as recommended ; and 
then, in reply to further exhortations from Luca to hold 
the Faith, he says, '"Read me the creed of St. Athana- 
sius." And when I had found it, he said it would be 
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better to read it himself; and so, taking tte book into his 
fettered hands, he read about twelve verses with such 
unction that he drew tears from those standing around. 
Then he said, " That's enough !" ' as indeed one might 
suppose it to be. 

But though it may be true that the feat of drawing 
tears from an audience by reading the first twelve verses 
of the Athanasian creed can be paralleled only by that of 
the consummate master of intonation, who undertook to 
make his bearers weep by the mere utterance of the word 
' Mesopotamia ;' 'and though the circumstance indicates 
that both poor Pietro Pagolo and his hearers considered 
the words recited only as certain holy incantations, which 
might have the virtue to help him at his present urgent 
need, and were touched by the earnestness with which, 
in the extremity of his trouble, he strove to extract com- 
fort from the sound of the charm — yet it is very curious 
and interesting to observe throughout the recorded conver- 
sations of that night, the difference of the tone of thought 
on spiritual matters, which the different position of the 
condemned ,man and his friend had produced in them. 
Luca della Robbia evidently was the more educated and 
better read, and probably the stronger-minded man of the 
two. He was most sincerely anxious also to do all that 
in him lay to console and strengthen his unfortunate 
friend. He has a very pretty talent too, fpr an amateur, 
at clinical theology. But his cutrand-dry topics, hia Latin 
texts, his extensive knowledge of reported cases as bear- 
ing upon the question of what is ' necessary ' and what is 
' not necessary, but only desirable ' for salvation, and his 
brisk and adroit handling of his theological instruments, • 
break down sadly when brought into collision with the 
real earnestness of the poor patient's solemn position. 
Shooting athwart importunate reminiscences of trivial 
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circumstancea, and babble about what had happened on 
such a day between liira and Liica, come fitful gleams of 
the real truth of the matter. Though he knows no prayer 
save a niecbanical ' paternoster ' or ' ave-maria,' he breats 
off his Athanasiari creed-reading to cry, ' Luke, Luke ! 
tell all our friends, that the habits contracted by them 
during life are those which stick to them in death.' 
Though assured that it is all contrary to mle, he cannot 
help feeling that the condition of his heart is of more con- 
sequence than 'forcing his intellect' to hold 'the faith.' 
And though he attributes, poor fellow, his cUstaste for 
thoughts of spiritual matters to indigestion, he feels that 
unchanged admiration of the blow which Brutus struck 
is the true obstacle to Christian sentiments in his heart of 



At last the confessor arriyes. It is friar Cyprian 
of Pont'-a-Sieve, from St. Mark's. ' And poor Pietro 
Pagolo,' says worthy Luca, ' couid not have a better.' 
He knew him to be learned, zeaJous, active, practical, very 
kindly, and a thorough master of his business. Luca drew 
the monk aside a moment and whispered to him, ' Fra 
Cyprian, it is a speculative mind you have got to deal 
with here. He is a well-educated youth, and my special 
friend, I recommended him to you most earnestly ; 
and he has been very anxiously waiting for you,' Said 
friar Cyprian, ' Does he hold the faith ?' ' For,' 
explains Luca, ' a false report bad already got abroad 
that he was a misbeliever.' 

(So we fiud, surprisingly enough, that the ingenious 
plan of crying out, atheist ! when any disaffected subject, 
radical reformer, or other such obnoxious person has to 
be ruo down, is an invention three hundred years old and 

'I answered,' continues Luca, 'be vei-y sure that he 
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believes aa he ought Just you wait till you get to work 
with him ; che siete alle mani seeo. He will astonish you 
by his resolutenesa of fiuth, aud firmness as regards the 
death before him. It is true that he is aware he requircB 
assistance. He will tell you his difficulties, and I pray 
God that you may comfort him. But before you go to 
him, I want to be told whether, as I have heard, for I 
never read it myself, St. Thomas' says these conspiracies 
are unlawful. And Cyprian answered that sure enough 
St. Thomas did say so. ' " AVell-a-day !" said I, " you had 
better tell him so, for fear he might perchance be mistaken 
on this point." ' 

So the confessor went in to do his office. ' And just 
then the Compagnia dei Neri (the black-gowned and 
black-masked fraternity mentioned before, wiiose vows 
oblige them to attend culprits on the night of their execu- 
tion) began to sing the penitential psalma. Whereupon 
Pietro Pagolo cried out very sharply, " Brothers, I don't 
want that noise in my ears, for it is very disagi'ecable to 
me. I have but a short time, and pray content your- 
selvea with keeping quiet, that 1 may confess myself in 
peace. For this singing of yours is of no assistance to 
me at all. If you would pray to God quietly for me to 
yourselves, I should be grateful to you." And Father 
Cyprian added, " Yes I say it each of you to yonrselTcs, 
It will come to the same thing ; and won't intermpt us." 
' While confessing, he called to me several times ; and 
once he said, " Luke, when I was a lad, I vowed to go on 
foot to Santa Maria Impruneta;^ aud I have never 
performed my vow. I beg of you to undertake this 
obligation for me. 1 impose it on you jure amieitite,' 
And I said, " By the same I undertake it." ' 
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Then the absolution is given ; and the confessor and 
Luca cease not to pour in exhortations, and scraps of 
Latin text, till the fatal moment has arrived, Tiie black 
brethren hoist their banner, painted with the Crucifixion, 
and precede the prisoner down the stairs int« the court — 
those same picturesque old stairs in the angle of the 
Bargello, that so many a dying man's foot has trodden in 
the good old time, and so many an artist's hand depicted 
in the degenerate modern time j and the deed is done on 
a block in the centre of the court-yard. Some months 
afterwards Luca met Father Cyprian at Prato, not 
having seen him in the interval, and took the opportunity 
of asking the confessor's opinion of the state of his poor 
friend's soul. The answer of Father Cyprian, the monk 
of St. Mark's, is remarkable, as an indication of the 
political sentiments which Savonarola bad bequeathed to 
that community. 

It will be remembered that Boscoli and his companion 
were executed for having conspired to assassinate Giovanni, 
Giuliano, Giulio, and Lorenzo de' Medici, who bad recently 
succeeded in once again destroying the republican form of 
government in Florence. 

Said Father Cyprian, ' I believe firmly that he is among 
the blest, and that he has not gone through any purgatory. 
And to confess to you my own opinion (hut, said he, 
t^iese are not things to be repeated ; for then men would 
Bay, " These friars always manage these affairs according 
to their own prejudices ;" but to you I will tell it, only 
keep it to yourself), I beheve that he died a martyr, 
without any doubt about the matter. For I found such 
an excellent and determined intention in him, that I was 
astounded. Be very sure, Luca, that there are few like 
him. He was a youth of great courage, and of the beat 
intentions. And as to that point on which jou spoke to 



me that night, respecting the unlawfulness of conspiraraes, 
you must know that St. Thomas makes this distinction: 
either a nation has put a tyrant over itself, or the tyrant 
has seized the government by force, suddenly, and against 
the will of the people. In the first case it is not lawfiil to 
conspire against the tyrant. In the second case it is a 
virtue.' 

And with this statement of the doctrine of Sl Thomas 
Aquinas respecting regicide, this very singular document 
concludes. 

Pope Julius II. died in the night of the 20th of February, 
. 1513. And the execution above described took place on 
that of the 22od. So that, allowing for the time required 
for the news of the pope's death to reach Florence, 
Giovanni de' Medici had just about time to see these 
youths' heads off before starting for Rome to take his 
share with the other cardinals in the election of a new 
pope. Of course this must depend on the answer vouch- 
safed to the prayers of the cardinals, that their choice 
might be directed by the Holy Spirit to select the fittest 
father of the universal Church of Christ, It was very 
generally believed, however, that the Holy Spirit would 
hardly fail under the circumstances to indicate Giovanni 
de' Medici as the best man. And this turned out to be 
the case, as the world has since been more than sufficiently 
aware. 

The cardinal was accompanied on his hurried journey 
to Rome by Filippo Strozzi. What on earth could a 
grave churchman going on such a mission want of such a 
companion as the gay, handsome, pleasure- seeking young 
banker? Some silver-haired aud venerable confessor, 
who should have beguiled the way by his exhortations as 
to the awful nature of the responsibility the cardinal was 
about to assume, and dwelt on all the importance of the 
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election ; such a one, it might have heen supposed, would 
he the companion of a dignified priest hound on such an 
errand. But a dissipated young hanker ! 

Yet the young hanker's hrother, strict Piagnone, and 
disdple of austere Savonarola as he was, tells us as 
simply as if it was the most ordinary husiness in the 
world what Filippo went to Rome for with the cardinal. 
Inasmuch as the latter * aspired, not without good reason, 
to the papacy, it was likely enough that he might have to 
avail himself of Filippo's credit.' ^ 

So that it seems to have ^heen quite as much a recog- 
nized thing, even among the strictest, in those admirahle 
'ages of faith,' that a candidate for heaven's vicegerency 
should come up to Rome with his banker to support him, 
as that in our days a candidate should seek similar aid in 
presenting himself to a seled borough constituency. 

^ Vita, p. xxxiv. 
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And thuB, by the combined operation as it should seem 
(for this occasion only) of heavenly influences with those 
of Mammon, Leo X. came forth from the conclave 

But what, it may be asked, was the motive which 
induced prudent Filippo Strozzi to give his uncle-in-law 
all the support that a favoured votary of Mammon could 
supply on this great occasion ? The motive was made 
clear enough on the elevation of Leo to the papal throne. 
Filippo was declared treasurer of the apostolic chamber ; a 
place, as his brother hastens to assure ua, both honourable 
and lucrative. Being the latter, it was of course deemed 
to be the former ; and Leo immediately conferred it on 
his nephew- in-law, as Lorenzo Strozzi writes, ' Both as a 
recognition of the family connection between them, and in 
order to avail himself hereafter of Filippo's cash and 
credit at need.' 

The arrangement was tlius satisfactory to all parties. 
Fihppo began at length to reap some fruit from the far- 
sighted prudence which had induced him to marry the 
daughter of tlie exiled family ; and made up his miud to 
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settle himself in Rome, not only to superintend the large 
financial operations arising from^hia new o£Gce, but with 
the intention of engaging in extensive mercantile trans- 
actions. 

The course of the Medicean fortunes, however, with 
which Strozzi was henceforward inextricably bound up, 
compelled him in part to modify these plans. For Leo's 
brother, Giuliano, very soon found that he too was drawn 
to Rome in the wake of the family fortunes at this their 
high tide. And cousin Giuiio, having been created a 
cardinal in September of that same year, 1513, he was 
also naturally attracted to the same fountain-head of 
honours and profit. And thus there remained only the 
youth Lorenzo to be left at the head of affairs in Florence. 
He was one year younger than Filippo Strozzi, baring 
been born in 1493 ; and was thus only twenty-one at the 
time of his uncle's elevation to the papacy. Qarice was, 
as the reader will remember, Lorenzo's sister. And the 
two young brothers-in-law, so nearly of an age, fell into a 
degree of intimacy, which made Lorenzo, when left by the 
absence of bis elders in the possession of sovereignty, or 
quasi-sovereign ty, extremely desirous of having Filippo 
near him. So Strozzi had to abandon for the present his 
mercantile plans, leave the business of his new office to be 
transacted by the managers of his bank in Rome, and 
return to Florence, to become the inseparable companion 
and favourite of Lorenzo. 

The position was not a creditable one for the head of 
the old anti-Medicean house of Strozzi ; and Lorenzo 
Strozzi, the biographer, seems to have felt that it was not 
BO. But he has no conception of its being any part of 
the duty of a family chronicler to admit that a Strozzi 
could act ill, especially 1:hat Filippo, his great hero, could 
tave put himself in au undignified and discreditable 
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position ; and lie strives hard to make out that he could 
not avoid it j that he could not avoid it without risking 
dangerous enmities and loss of profit, tliat is ; for the 
biographer, all Piagnone and austere disciple of Savonarola 
as he was, thinks, that he has made out an abundantly 
sufficient case in favour of adopting a line of conduct 
otherwise objectionable, if it be shown that 'prudence' 
required it, and that a contrary com^e might entail loss of 
substance. 

It was not only that the head of the old republican 
house, which had during so many generations opposed 
itself to Medicean usurpation, and suffered so much in 
consequence of its consistent opposition, should sink into 
becominjT the courtier of a Medicean court ; but this 
young Lorenzo was in nowise a creditable companion, 
friend, or patron for any man. Leo, his uncle, who was 
very far indeed from being one likely to judge a young 
man's— and especially a young prince's — faults severely, 
or to expect any very high-toned morality, used to say, 
we are told,' that it would have been well for the house 
of Medici if Clarice had been Lorenzo the man, and 
Lorenzo, Clarice the woman, Strozzi was a little the 
senior, and much the superior of Lorenzo in intellect, 
education, and tastes ; but he did not scruple to purchase 
favour and patronage by adapting himself in all things to 
his brother-in-law's pursuits and habits, and taking a 
ready part in his profligate amusements and debaucheries. 

'He was compelled,' says his brother, putting it as 
mildly as he can, 'to abandon both his mercantile projects 
at Rome, and, to his infinite annoyance, his studies, in 
which he at that time greatly delighted, and to become a 
courtier, and employ himself in hunting and with horses, 
and such-like amusements altogether foreign to his habits. 
' Vita, p, ilv. 
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In a word, he had to assimilate hia nature to that of his 
brother-in-law.' 

But then he was by these means enabled to obtain for 
the Strozzi family that fair share of the offices and honours 
of the state of wbich they had been for many years 
deprived. No Strozzi had been GonfaJoniere since the 
year 1385. But now Filippo was able to obtain that 
coveted office for two of bis cousins, Lionardo, and Bene- 
detto Strozzi in succeseion, and once for himself. He 
placed also the same two members of his family at the 
board of a new magistracy, called ' The Seventy,' esta- 
blished by Lorenzo when he was placed at the bead of the 
government. In a word, prudent Filippo Strozzi was at 
tbe age of twenty-two the most influential and powerful 
man in Florence. 

Nevertheless, aa his brother takes especial care to 
Assure us, he did not permit all this greatness to make the 
least difference in his manner and mode of address. Nor 
would he permit others to be different in their manners 
towards him. 'And if any Florentine saluted him by 
taking off his hood out of respect, and instead of calling 
him plain Filippo, as heretofore, styled him Mesaer 
Filippo, thinking thereby to please him, it made him as 
angry as if he had been abused ; and he would say that 
he was neither a doctor, nor a knight, to whom the title 
of Messere belonged, but plain Filippo, son of a citizen 
and merchant of Florence of the same name.' 

In 1516, Leo obtained by violence the duchy of Urbino 
from its rightful sovereign, Francesco Maria della Rovere ; 
-ind forthwith made Lorenzo Duke of Urbino, by which 
title he is generally known in history. Upon taking pos- 
session of this new dignity, Lorenzo urged on Filippo the 
acceptance of an estate in the duchy, which would give 
him a territorial title ; and this not so much as the Pia- 
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giione brother intiinateg, from any aSbctiou for him, but 
bcciiuse this worthless upstart Medici was ashamed, for- 
south, to own a private untitled citizen as his brother-in- 
law. But Filippo, with hia usual loiig-headedness, firmly 
declined this, foreseeing that such new greatness might 
very likely be of short duration, and declaring that he 
would not embark in a mode and style of life which he 
might by any accident of fortune be compelled, to bis 
great mortification, to give up afterwards. ' And thus, 
adhering to his accustomed mode of dress, name, style of 
living, and citizen-like habits,' says his biographer, 'he 
was not obliged, when Lorenzo died, to put down so 
much as a single servant, which was a matter of infinite 
aelf-congratulation to him, and of praise on the part of 
his fellow-citizens.' 

In the mean time we meet with him on one occasion 
as fettaiuolo, or master of the revels, on the great Floren- 
tine festival of St. John, on the 24th of June. Some 
remains of the old revelry is still kept up in these unrevel- 
ling days on that anniversary ; but it is only a pale copy 
of the old sixteenth-century roystering. We may be 
sure that the year when Filippo Strozzi was ' festaiuolo ' 
the thing was not done shabbily. And old Cambi is 
moved by the success of the entertainments to give the 
matter a special record' in his quaint diary. Old Cambi 
is a sort of Florentine Samuel Pepys, equally possessed 
by the spirit of gossip, equally feather-headed, equally 
unconscious of a possible reader, but a much stricter and 
steadier man, as it became a disciple of Savonarola to be. 
He tells us how the handsome young master of the revels 
came out in a gown of crimson satin lined with purple 
satin to superintend the ceremonies. There is much pro- 
cessioning of the magistrates with banners, and huge wax 
' Cambi, latorie Duliziu degli Ecuii. Tobc. vol. xxii p. 41. 
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candles, and strewn bay-leaves and rose-leaves as usual ; 
but the great popular amusement in the evening was 
furnished by a vast car representing a galley, which 
paraded the streets, filled with a crew of supposed mad- 
men and devils, who delighted the populace by behaving 
as such. The galley in its progress through the town falls 
in with certain hapless individuals recognized on account 
of some infirmity or absurdity as butts by their fellow-citi- 
zens. Forthwith these are captured by the pirate devils 
of the galley, hoisted on board in a basket, set to row 
at pretended oars, and bufleted the while with clubs made 
of leather bags blown up with wind. Such was the horse- 
play which delighted the contemporaries of Guicciardini 
and MachiaveUi^and a similar style of practical joking 
may still be observed in the streets of Florence on high 
occasions of carnival revelry. Our pious chronicler can- 
not help admitting that ' it was hugely diverting, though 
not quite proper on such a solemn occasion as the festival 
of our patron St. John the Baptist' 

Then there were long processions, in wiiich the various 
monastic communities sent out their patron saint:; magni- 
ficently dressed, on huge cars drawn by oxen ; and the 
I Servites of tlie SanUmma Annunziata represented all 
\ the patriarchs and prophets in splendid vestments, and an 
enormous triumphal car, drawn by oxen, on which was 
arranged all the vast quantity of gold and silver plate 
belonging to the convent, ' which the citizens had pre- 
sented to the Nunziata ;' so that, says Cambi, ' the pro- 
I cession was outwardly very fine ; but inwardly poor 
r enough, for there was no zeal, and mauy went away to 
dinner because it was so late.' 

Then in the evening the masters of the revels sent out 

eleven great platforms drawn by oxen, on which was 

I represented the triumph of Furius Camillus, who delivered 
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Rome from tlie barbarians, being himself an exile from 
the city at the time ; and wlio, when he would have 
returned to his exile, was triumphantly restored to his 
citizenship. It was not diflScult for the Florentines to make 
Huch application of thig moral, as our judicious and magui- 
^asaif egtaivolo, now become a Medicean courtier, intended. 

Still the munificent doings of the wealthy master of the 
revels were not exhausted. For on the Sunday, which 
happened to fall that year on the 25th, the first after St. 
John's day, 'there was a hunt of hares, foxes, stags, 
chamois, and leopards on the piazza.' There were four 
leopards, given by the cardinal of Ferrara, and they 
were brought by four huntsmen, who each carried one on 
the croup of his horse. ' A board,' explains Cambi, ' was 
fixed on the horse's hack, on which stood the leopard ; and 
the man had a leather protection around his loins, that 
the leopard might not scratch him.' 

A ride of about a hundred miles from Ferrara to 
Florence with a leopard on a pillion behind one, would, it 
may be sunnised, appear a somewhat arduous feat to a 
modem lover of ' sport.' 

The leopards, and the stags, and the foxes, were duly 
' hunted,' or ' baited ' rather, on the flagstones of the old 
piazza, under the shadow of the matchless tower of the 
public palace, amid the surrounding crowds of the citizens, 
who had a few years before thronged those same flag- 
stones to see Savonarola burned where the leopards were 
now being baited. Both exhibitions were presented to 
the citizens by their rulers with the same ultimate object. 
Savonarola was burned to frighten the people, and the 
leopards were baited to amuse them into submitting 
quietly to the hand of a master. 

When the baiting was over, two bulls were slaughtered 
by men with swords ; and then a pair of buffaloes, a 
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''beautiful' bear, and a very fine lion, whose name was 
Bau, were brought into the ring, together with a mare 
and two horses' Much sport was expected. But Bau, 
* because of the noise of the people on the scaffolding all 
round,' sat down, and let the dogs bark round him as 
they would, declining to take any part in the proceedings. 
The bear showed fight, undismayed by the publicity of bis 
position. But, says our devout and austere Piagnone 
chronicler, after describing what cannot be here described 
after him, ' this was what best pleased the girls, may God 
LSsrgive them, and St. John pardon such masters of the 

Judging from Cambi's description of these festtval 
doings, the office of ' festaiuolo ' must have been a some- 
what onerous one; though it may be supposed that the 
office was not often discharged in the style in which 
Filippo Strozzi did it. 

Before long he had an opportunity of displaying his 
magnificence on a larger and more exciting scene. 
Lorenzo was to go to France ; and, as the companionship 
of his brother-in-law had by this time become indispens- 
able to him, he determined on taking him with him. 
This journey took place in the year 1518. Francis I. 
had been on the throne since 1515 ; and a marriage had 
been arranged by him and Pope Leo between Lorenzo 
and Madeleine de la Tour d'Auvergne et de Boulogne. 
Lorenzo was preparing to set out for France, to bring 
home his bride, when letters came from Francis, announc- 
ing the birth of his first child, and requesting that Leo 
would send some one to be his proxy as the infant's god- 
father. Lorenzo was therefore instructed to hasten his 
departure, and assume this commission, so that his journey 
might thus kill two birds with one stone. 

' lat. di Giovou. Cambi, Delii. dcgli Erudit. ToBcani, vol, xxii. p. 47. 
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Loreniio, accompanied by Filippo Strozzi, Mariotto 
Orlandini, Benedetto Bondelmonte, and Antonio de' 
Medici, with twelve others, rode out of Florence on 
Monday the 22nd of March ;' all were uniformly dressed 
in crimson veWct, says Cambi, who was, doubtless, there 
to see the cavalcade set forth. Their baggage, with 
clothes, jewels, etc., had been sent on before them. 
Francis was holding his court at Amhoise on the Loire ; 
and from Florence thither was a very long ride, especially 
for the bridegroom ; of whom we are told, that his 
unmeasured profligacy of life bad brought him to a state 
of health which made it very difficult for him to sit his 
horse,^ Of Filippo, his inseparable companion, another 
historian,^ speaking of this period, tells ua that he was 
notable in Florence for his immense wealth, and for his 
brilliant talents, but a very free liver, eager in the pursui". 
of pleasure, and 'more licentious in his habits than 
perhaps was becoming in a Christian gentleman.' 

The court of Francis 1. was at this time the most 
brilliant and magnificent in Europe ; it was probably 
* also the most profligate ; but, without undertaking to 
determine exactly how much licentiousness the old Flo- 
rentine historian would have thought might become a 
Christian gentleman, we may be very sure that the 
Florentine bourgeois aristocracy were a match for the 
noblesse of the French coiu-t in either particular. It may 
be easily imagined that the Florentines were extremely 
anxious to shine in the eyes of the French court ; and the 
latter were in their turn not sorry to have an opportunity 
of exhibiting their bravery to the southern strangers from 
the old classic abode of arts and refinement. 

' Cambi, p. 133. 

* Memoirea de Fleuriuige, Col. Petitot, vol. xvi. p. 326. 

' Ammiiato. Istoiie Fiorcnt., tomo ix. p. 290. 
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. According to Fleurange, who was an eye-witness of and 
partaker in the festival, nothing more magnificent was 
ever seen. Afisuredly no scene could he better adapted 
for a display of all the gorgeousness of sixteenth- century 
chivalric pomp, than the grand old feudal caatle of 
Amboiae on the Loire. The vast mass of the picturesque 
and Taried building, with its different keeps and towers, 
its ranges of apartments numerous enough to house a 
small army, and its courts extensive enough for the 
display of all those devices of mimic warfare, which were 
the favourite pastime of the period, was—and indeed is — 
raised high above the httle town, which clusters beneath 
it on the river banks, on the nearly level top of a very 
remarkable precipitously rising rock ; and our party of 
Florentines, when at last they reached the end of their 
long and tedious journey, must have been no little struck 
at finding themselves riding in at a small but very strong 
doorway, made apparently in the face of the rock at its 
and then following a road constructed after the 
feahion of a corkscrew stair, till after following its 
Ipiral curl in the nearly complete darkness for many a 
ircle, it brought out horse and rider on the top of the 
ilDck, and within the main court-yard of the castle. 

The baptism of the heir to the crown of France was 
performed, as Fleurange declares, ' with the greatest 
triumph possible, as was proper on such an occasion.' 
The great court of the castle was covered in by awnings ; 
and there was held the banquet, ' which was marvellously 
triumphant ;' and then ' dancing was kept up till a late 
hour,' as the nineteenth-century chronicler would phrase 
it ; or as he of tlie sixteenth has it — ' then they danced 
and jigged their utmost.' 

Three days afterwards, the marriage took place ; then 
festivities were redoubled, and were, Fleurange assures 
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US, oa such a scale as liad never before been witnessed in 
France, or in Christendom. ' And among the other 
ladJee, there were seyenty-two young girls dressed in 
groups of a dozen each, one party to look like Italians, 
and the other like Germans, in order to dance the better. 
And tbey had tamburines, and musicians dressed in the 
same maniier ; and at the banquet, the bride, and all tbe 
princes, both French and foreigners, and all the am- 
baasadors, ranged every man in his order ; and at the 
other end of the table, the queen, and madam e her 
mother, were a marvellously beautiful sight to see ; for all 
the diahes were brought in to the sound of trumpets. 
And when the supper was over, there were dances and 
carols till past one in the morning ; and it was as light as 
if it had been midday, from tbe flambeaux and torches 
that there were.' 

The next day came the tournament, which was one of 
the grandest ever hitherto seen, ' For the combat was 
eight daja' long, both within and without the lists, and on 
foot and on horseback. And there in all the combats was 
the Duke of Urbino, the bridegroom, who did the best he 
could before his lady-love. And after that, there was 
a kind of tournament, such as I have never seen except on 
that occasion.' This consisted in besieging and defend- 
ing a wooden semblance of a town erected for the 
purpose ; and if new in France, was not so to the Italian 
guests. For accounts of similar mock attacks may be met 
with on occasions of festivity in Italy at an earlier period 
than that in question ; but at Amboise ' we had large 
cannon of wood with bands of iron, which were fired with 
real powder, and balls which were filled with wind, and 
were as large as the bung of a hogshead ; these went 
flying among the besiegers, and knocked them over with- 
out much hurting them, so that it was most amusing to 
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It was the most beautiful combat ever beheld ; 
and tlie most approaching real war : yet the diversion was 
not agreeable to all, for there were a great many killed and 
wounded. When it was over, the combatants had to be 
parted, which it was very difficult to do ; and would have 
been much worse if both men and horses had not been 
out of breath, for as long as they had any breath they 
fought.' 

These amusements lasted from a month to six weeks, 
and then the king ' despatched the Duke of ITrbino on 
jhia return to Florence, and hia wife with bim ;' where 
ly arrived on the 7th of September, 1518. 
Lorenzo and hia hapless young wife lived after their 
marnage just long enough to leave behind them a 
daughter— that Catherine — who, as queen of France, 
made a deeper mark on the history of her time than any 
other member of her extraordinary family, Lorenzo died 
on the 4th of May, 1519 ; having survived his wife six 
days.' 

Lorenzo Strozzi, the Piagnone, feeling that the inti- 
macy between his brother and Lorenzo de' Medici was 
discreditable to him, both from the private character of 
the man, and because he was a Medici — the successful 
destroyer of the liberty of his country, and wrongful 
usurper of supreme authority — strives all be can to show 
that Fihppo had no real liking for his brother-in-law, 
and that he submitted to the intimacy thrust upon him 
because he could not help it. The reader may probably 
think that the conduct of Strozzi in consenting to be the 
coMtant companion of this worthless man, and to profit by 
hia dama^^ng partiality for him, is in nowise bettered by 
the feet (if fact it were) that he disliked bim. 

o note 6 to toy 
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But this defence, put forward as it is, not by one of the 
professed worldlings of society, be it reniembered, but by 
the strict and pious disciple of the great reformer, is a 
good specimen of the prevailing morahty of the time, 
which meets us ever and anon in our examinations of the 
social life of that epoch. ' Nullum numen abest, si sit 
prudentia.' To have manifested a sagacious and long- 
sighted comprehension of the combinations of circum- 
Btancea and line of conduct most conducive to one's own 
interest, this was the highest praise that _couId be 
awarded to a man. 

When after six years of dmly companionship with him, 
Lorenzo died, Strozzi was, as his brother assures us, so far 
from being sorry for the event, that he remarked on the 
occasion to tlie latter, ' that he ought to thank God for 
having liberated him in that manner from an unmistakable 
danger ; for that he well knew the Duke Lorenzo to have 
been so wholly unamenable to all good and prudent 
advice, that it was almost impossible but that any one who 
was, or was supposed to be, his supporter and friend, 
should not have been involved in downfall with him. 
^^"hile, on the other hand, he (Filippo) had been unable, 
he said, to see any means of separating his fortunes from 
those of his brother-in-law, without bringing ruin on him- 
self ; although be knew well that such greatness as that of 
the late duke had rarely been seen to be of a durable 
nature, especially in the history of this city of ours. 
Besides,' adds the biographer, ' it was beyond every- 
thing agreeable to him to escape from a most harassing 
and constant slavery ; as while this brother-in-law lived, 
he had never been permitted to absent himself from him, 
whether at home, within the city, or in travelling beyond 
its walls.' 

It is quite Ukcly that Filippo Strozzi had sense enough 
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tliat tlic conduct of Lorenzo was leading him 
towards a precipice. Not. only was his intellect a much 
finer one than that of his brother-in-law, hut he knew 
Florence, and the signs of its humours well ; while Lorenzo 
knew nothing of Florentine life or ways, having grown from 
infancy to manhood during the last period of the family 
banishment. His open despotism, his overbearing super- 
session of, and contempt for all law, and, above all, hU 
total disregard for the appearances and decencies of re- 
spectability, were rapidly making him so iDtolerahle to the 
Florentines, that Strozzi might well fear an outbreak. 
But the testimony of honest Benedetto Varchi, more trust- 
worthy than that of his partial brother, leaves no doubt 
that such a rule in Florence as that of Lorenzo suited 
Filippo Strozzi and his mode of life well enough as long 
as it lasted, and that the favour and protection of the 
worthless brother debauchee, whom he despised, was very 
convenient to him. 

A few laconic words, dropt by the old historian without 
any emphasis of disapprobation, or moralizing comment, 
with that awful unimpassioned coldness which makes the 
Italian histories of that period resemble photographs, on 
■whose indifferent surface the facts have stamped them- 
selves by some mechanical process involving no human 
feeling, give us to understand that Filippo Strozzi was 
habitually the slave of vices which in our day and country 
would render him wholly infamous, even in the eyes of 
those who allow the largest licence to the more ordinary 
faults and frailties of human nature. ' He had no ambition 
of power for himself,' says the historian ;' ' but was content 
1 being the friend of those who had power ; not only 
)at he might avoid by that means special imposts and 
> Varclii, Storia FioreDlina, lib. lii. vol, ii. p. 589. Edit. Firenze, 
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forced loans, but that he might have licence to carry 
arms, and do as he pleased, especially in the matter of 
love intrigues/ The historian goes on to remark, that 
his example did much evil among the Florentine youth, 
'inasmuch as all those who aimed at fashion, or at 
surpassing their fellows, strove to imitate him, and 
Giovanni Bandini, who was his first-lieutenant. All the 
swashbucklers and braggadocio dare-devils in the city 
made him their chief, and their protection against the 
proceedings of the magistrates.' And then, to make the 
amiability of the picture complete, we are told, that 
Filippo was the constant resource of all these profligate 
spendthrift young men when they wanted money ; which 
he would supply in very considerable sums to citizens of 
note, taking, however, always the guarantee of another 
name, and making them depqsit their obligations in his 
bank, so that he might avail himself of them at the right 
moment. 

So prudent a youth, even in the midst of his dissi- 
pations, and the companions of them, was the young 
banker ! 

Yet nature had endowed Filippo Strozzi with one of 
those richly gifted organizations which, overflowing with 
vital force and vigour, spend only a part of it on those 
pursuits which in less exuberant organisms engross the 
entire man. In the midst of such a life, as is compen- 
diously, but very suflBciently indicated by the words of 
the contemporary historian, Filippo Strozzi did not 
wholly abandon intellectual pursuits and pleasures. He 
undertook the illustration and correction of Pliny's book 
on natural history, a work much beyond his powers indeed, 
as Varchi observes, but indicative, at least, of some better 
tastes than the more apparent portions of his life would 
have led us to anticipate in him ; and while distinguishing 
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himself as the Corypheus of the profligate and brainless 
Florentine '' jeunesse doree," he was at the same time in 
intimate relations with some of the most learned men of 
the day. 

Meanwhile, during these same years, his wife Clarice 
was presenting him with a * numerous and most beautiful 
family,' as Varchi tells. Speaking of the year 1530 — ^two 
years, that is, after the death of Clarice, — he says, that 
Filippo was the father of seven sons and three daughters, 
of whom * four were then of sufficient age to give promise 
of the high qualities they afterwards proved themselves to 
possess.' 

It is strange that the biographer Lorenzo makes no 
mention of the births of these sons and daughters. Litta, 
in his magnificent work, records the names of seven sons 
and three daughters of Filippo Strozzi accordingly ; but 
has been able to assign the date of birth to one only, 
Leone, who was bom in 1515. Further, we know that 
Pietro was the eldest of the family. 

As a father, Filippo is represented by his contemporaries 
in a far more agreeable aspect than any in which we have 
yet seen him. And the sort of terms on which he is said 
to have lived with his children, would seem to indicate, 
either that the usual habits in this respect in Italy were 
very difierent and mow civilized than those which pre- 
vailed in our own country in those days, or else that 
Strozzi was, in this respect at least, greatly superior to 
the habits and prejudices of his day. His mode of living 
with them was such, says Varchi, that he was in the habit 
of saying that he did not consider himself to have seven 
sons, but four brothers and three sons ; the elder having 
already taken their places as his friends and com- 
panions. 

In the spring of the year 1519, when Strozzi was just 

k2 
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thirty years of age, Lorenzo de' Medici died ; and Filippo, 
who had been his constant companion for the last six 
years, and the confidant and partaker of those excesses 
which were now prematurely killing him, had to be the 
equally constant attendant by his bedside. Cambi de- 
scribes this death-bed scene * in his usual homely style. 
Every sort of business was banished. No citizen was 
allowed to come near^^^the sick man, but only such as had 
been the companions of his pleasures, and bufiFoons, with 
whom in the intervals of his pain he still strove to amuse 
himself. He grew daily and perceptibly worse ; and 
would not permit Filippo to leave him night nor day. 

The duty must have been a suflSciently disagreeable 
one for a fellow-profligate ; and it may be easily believed 
that the most earnest feeling of Filippo upon the occasion, 
was his expression of thankfulness when death had brought 
it to a conclusion. 

* Deliz. Erud. Tosc. tomo xxii. p. 145. 
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In the last days of Lorenzo's life, the Cardinal Giulio 
had hastened from Rome to Florence, that he might he 
on the spot to provide for the safety of the Medicean 
interests as soon as the reins of state should drop from 
the hands of his dying kinsman. There might have been 
difficulty to he apprehended under the circumstances. 
But Florence was not then in one of the hot fits of her 
patriotism, and quietly allowed the cardinal to put his 
. hand on her mane, and deftly mount into the vacant saddle. 
, the city at once found and admitted that the 
shange from the grac43less, reckless, insolent Lorenzo, to 
3 respectable and, at all events, decent and appearance- 
T priest, was an improvement. The laws were at 
ist less openly violated and set aside, and despotism 
1 its claws for the nonce in a paw of velvet. 
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And Filippo Strozzi was as great a favourite with the 
grave and respectable churchman as he had been with the 
dissolute and reprobate prince who preceded him. Or at 
least he seemed to be so. ' Filippo,' writes his brother 
Lorenzo, ' was exceedingly agreeable and acceptable to 
him — the cardinal — on account of the intimacy that had 
always subsisted between them since Filippo's first alliance 
with the family. At any hour of the day or night the 
cardinal's door was never shut to him ; and he often slept 
with him in his little bed : nor did any one of the Medici, 
not even his brother-in-law, manifest so much affection 
for Filippo as he did ; for he considered him to be very 
especially endowed with talent and prudence.' 

In fact, they were two very ' prudent ' men together, of 
dispositions perfectly well qualified to understand each 
other ; and they seemed accordingly to be exceedingly 
fond of each other. But his brother Lorenzo admits, 
immediately after setting forth the above testifications of 
affection, that Filippo had a secret grudge against the 
cardinal, for having defrauded him of forty thousand scudi 
of his wife's fortune. And honest, plain-speaking Varchi ^ 
declares that Clement, when pope, nourished secretly a 
hatred for Filippo. But for the present the two prudent 
men have mutually need of each other, and accordingly 
seem the best of friends. 

And then the forty thousand ' scudi ' had not been alto- 
gether lost For when Alfonsina de' Medici died, leaving 
eighty thousand crowns, which should have been divided 
between Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, and Clarice, the latter, 
' being very clever, and knowing the pope and the cardinal 
right well,'* and having foreseen that she should have a 
difficulty in securing her heritage, had secretly during her 

1 Storia, vol. ii. p. 588. Edit. Florence, 1843. 

2 Vita di Filippo Strozzi, par Lorenzo, p. xxxvii. 
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[Other's life ' carried off jewels and otlier such matters 
small in bulk but of great value,' in order that she might 
lose as little as she could help. And though the cardinal 
did all that he possibly could, he never was able to recover 
the property so carried off; or at least could not do so 
without an amount of scandal and loss of character, 
which so prudent and respectable a man could not ven- 
ture on. 

The cardinal, as has been said, won golden opinions 
from the Florentines by the manner in which he restored 
the government to at least some outward show of legality 
and decency after the death of the worthless Lorenzo, and 
then hastened away to the performance of some other of 
the more or, less divine services which in those days 
entered into the sphere of an active churchman's duty. 
One Silvio Pasaerini, a creature of the Medici, a cai-dinal, 
and generally called by the contemporary historians the 
Cardinal of Cortona, from his birthplace, was left as 
governor of Florence ; and the citizens were amused the 
'hile by Pope Leo's pretences that he was intent on a 
iheme for the reform, in a liberal sense, of the Florentine 
)verninent. The way not to do a thing was, we may 
observe, very much the same in the sixteenth as in the 
nineteenth century. Pope Leo appointed a commission of 
intjuiry. Tiie Florentine constitution was ' under con- 
sideration.' Macchiavelli was one among others called 
on to furnish his ideas on the subject ; and as, let who would 
be deceived by the Medicean reform projects, Macchiavelli 
not, his ideas were cliiefly busied with the task of 
ig something which should have as little harm in it 
light be, and yet should not be too distasteful to his 
iployers. The result was a composition, of which it haa 
!n said elsewhere, that ' the small eat-minded routine- 
red-fapiat could hardly have produced a more dry, 
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jejune, and mechanical conception of the needs of a people, 
of the springs of its life, and the duties of its rulers.'* 

The Florentines were, however, thus kept quiet under 
the imbecile government of the Cardinal of Cortona ; while 
the busy Cardinal Giulio, as the right-hand man of an 
easy-going voluptuary pope, had to ride post to Milan, 
where it behoved him to exercise the functions of ' apostolic ' 
legate to the ecclesiastical army then engaged against the 
French. Yes, a busy man in those days was the Cardinal 
Giulio. The whole weight of the papacy was on his 
shoulders. The maintenance of the Medicean interest in 
unquiet, fickle, always troublesome Florence, had to be 
cared for. Means for securing to himself, under decently 
colourable pretences, Clarice Strozzi's share of her mother's 
heritage, had to be thought of. Then he was Archbishop 
of Florence, and had all the spiritual needs and welfare of 
the Florentines to attend to as well. But perhaps those 
restless citizens gave him less trouble in that department 
Look at him, reader, as he stands there immortalized on 
Raphael's canvas at the elbow of his cousin Pope Leo ; — 
' Epicuri de grege porcus,' this latter one, and no mistake, 
if ever character were written on fleshly lineaments. The 
reader will probably remember the picture, the cele- 
brated one in * the Tribune ' at Florence, in which Leo 
sits at a table looking at an illuminated volume, with a 
small, magnificently chased handbell on the carpeted table 
before him. There is Cardinal Giulio dutifully standing 
at the gross apostolic voluptuary's elbow, with his hand- 
some, eminently Italian, and eminently priestly face, dark 
thoughtful eyes, and sly, treacherous-looking mouth. 
There they are, the two Medicean popes, selected out of 
that fortunate family, one after the other, as the best men 
then extant for governing the universal Church, and guiding 

1 Girlhood of Catherine de' Medicis, p. 40. 
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the spirituiil advancement of mankind. And probably it 
would have been impossible to find ' the poor Indian, 
whose untutored mind sees God in clouds and hears Him 
in the wind,' who was not able to conceive to himself a 
juster and, at all events, more reverential notion of the 
unseen than that which had been rendered possible to 
these two popes by their education and social environ- 
ment. 

Not long after Cardinal Giulio had successfully patched 
up matters at Florence, and posted off to the army 
'n MilaUj Leo X. had laughed his last convivial laugb, 
digested his last meal, and tinisbed "enjoying his pa- 
pacy," as he called it, at Rome. He stopped digesting on 
the 1st of December, 1521. And the event made it 
necessary for that much-posting ecclesiastic, the Cardinal 
Giulio, to proceed with all haste to the eternal city. 
Passing by Florence on his way, he insisted on taking his 
dear friend and relative, Filippo Strozzi, with bim to Rome, 
just as Leo had done when journeying the same road 
under similar circumstances thirteen years before. 

Filippo was now thirty-three ; but we do not find that 
increased years bad in any way cooled the generosity uf 
hie feelings towards his powerful relatives ; nor does tbe 
grudge respecting the inheritance of Clarice prevent hini 
from being again ready to back a Medicean candidate 
for the papacy with bis credit, and supply the sinews of 
war. 

Yet it would seem that the result of bis connection 
Sith the court under Leo had not been so happy in its 
BBults as to warrant another speculation of the same sort 
Brother Lorenzo tells us that Filippo found his affairs in 
Rome in very serious disorder. Filippo Ridolfi was the 
manager of the great Strozzi bank in Rome. Ridolfi was 
D ancient and noble name in Florence, aud is still one 
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of those most deservedly honoured by the Florentines of 
the present day. But it would seem that the manager in 
Rome was not gifted with all that dear-agfated pradence 
which distingaished his superior even in the midst of his 
debaucheries. For while Strozzi had been playing courtier 
and prime favourite to Lorenzo, and in that capacity had 
been distinguidiing himself as the chief and patron of all 
the profligate youths in Florence, Filippo Ridolfi had, we 
are told, so imprudently launched out into loans to the 
apostolic court, as very seriously to endanger the firm. 
A large £adlure of one Salvator Billi at Ns^les, also, who 
was heavily indebted to the house of Strozzi, happened 
just before Filippo reached Rome, and inflicted what 
might have been just at that unfortunate moment a fatal 
blow, if the chief had not been on the spot to remedy 
matters with his wonted energy and sagacity. 

The scheme which he hit on for this purpose was a 
remarkable one. And though it has been cursorily 
alluded to in a former work ^ by the present writer, it was 
so singular a financial operation, and throws so curious a 
light on the peculiarities of Roman sixteenth-century life, 
that some account of it cannot be omitted in a life of 
Filippo Strozzi. 

It has been remarked, that an infinitely larger pro- 
portion of the wealth of the middle ages consisted in 
chattel property than is the case in these days. Jewels, 
plate, arms, furniture, and clothes formed a very important 
part of every rich man's property. And the Strozzi bank 
at Rome was the holder of such articles to a large amount, 
as security for money advanced to the pope and to others. 
But as all such things are especially exposed to the danger 
of robbery in times of public commotion and lawlessness, 
the interregnum between the death of one pope and the 

» Girlhood of Cath. de' Med., p. 92. 
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Etion of his successor was well known to be a period of 
great risk to all such property. All law and order seem 
to have been suspended at these times. Life itself was by 
no means safe in Rome, and excesses in some shape or 
another were always expected. These cireum stances had 
led to a practice among the Romans of depositing their 
valuables for security with some of the great and powerful 
owners of palaces, which served as fortjesses, as soon as 
ever the death of a pope announced a period of anarchy. 
And Strozzi's creditors, as it happened, were chiefly among 
the great Roman magnates. Affecting, therefore, a lively 
sense of the risk to which the pledges lie held were exposed 
duruig the interregnum, he hastened to send, wholly on 
that ground, all the valuable property in his hands to 
his principal creditors for safe keeping in their palaces. 
To have done this, except upon such a pretext, would of 
course have served only to swamp the credit of the house. 
But, as it was, it saved it. The creditors thus secured 
made no run on the bank for their deposits, and the firm 
had time to look around, and to recover. 

The Cardinal Giulio de' Medici waa not elected 
Heaven's vicegerent upon this occasion, notwithstanding 
his banker's presence and support The Sacred College, 
finding themselves altogether unable to agree in the 
election of a pope on any of the known and recognized 
grounds of choice, were absolutely forced into the embar- 
rassing position of selecting a man who had no banker to 
back him, and whose character was his only recommenda- 
tion. The result of the given vote was no sooner irrevocable 
tban the purple eminences were terrified at what they had 
done. Each of them, finding himself unable to bring to 
bear the aimoniacal dealhigs he had contemplated, and 
despairing of making bis own candidate pope, had accepted 
~ " e pis aller of simply voting for the best man, since he 
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could thus allow his conscience an unusual luxury without 
any harm coming of it But it never occurred to these 
temporary deserters from the standard of Mammon, that 
so many of their fellows would desert at the same moment 
as to cause Mammon absolutely to lose the day. And 
when this result was ascertained, they were truly shocked 
and repentant^ 

The pope thus elected was Adrian VI., a native of the 
Low Countries. He was the last non-Italian pope ever 
elected, for the Sacred College were never guilty of the 
same mistake again. 

On the 23rd of August, 1522, this poor stranger pope 
arrived at Leghorn on his way to Rome, not speaking a 
word of Italian, but only Latin, ' so that many bishops 
and some cardinals were unable to communicate with him 
at alL'^ Still he began already, this poor Adrian, to 
attempt reform in some of the more superficial matters ; 
and ' reproved these bishops who wore immense military 
beards, or were clothed in silk, or other gear not lawful 
for priests. For things were come to such a pass,' con-- 
tinues pious Cambi, ' that prelates carried swords by their 
sides, and wore short cloaks and beards. And I, the 
present writer, myself saw here at Florence, a Florentine 
who was Archbishop of Pisa, at twenty-four years old, to 
whom Pope Leo had given the see, taking it for the 
purpose from another yet living, who was compensated by 
preferment in Rome — in short the archbishopric was in 
plain words bought ; — I saw, I say, this young archbishop 
riding in the streets of Florence in the day-time, with a 
short black Spanish cloak, that came down to his knees, 
with a sword by his side, and with servants following him 
on foot with swords in military fashion. . . . And Cardinal 

' See Kelazioni Veneti. Second Series, vol. iii. p. 74. 
2 Cambi, Deliz. degli Erudit. Tosc, tomo xidi. p. 214. 
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Giulio himself used always to go to churcli in Florence in 
an open rochet, without either mantle or cardinal's hat ; 
and with a beard half way down his breast, and a posse of 
running footmen with swords around him, and not a priest 
or clerk in his company. And to tiiis point wa^ the church 
come in consequence of cardinals and prelates going 
masked to banquets and weddings, and even arrogating 
to themselves the liberty of dancing. But on Pope 
Adrian's arrival, and on his rebuking them for such habits, 
they began to feel ashamed of themselves, and our car- 
dinal, as well as some others, removed his beard.'' 

No sooner had that most hard-working of cardinals, 
'our cardinal,' come out from the conclave which had 
made Adrian VI. pope, than he found it necessary to 
hasten back to Florence, The maintenance of the Medi- 
cean interests and fortunes there depended now solely on 
him. With the exception of two lads now about ten 
years old, the cardinal was the sole surviving male descend- 
ant of Cosinio 'pater patriie.' The last few years had 
been very fatal to the race. AVheu we saw the fivniily 
returning triumphant into tamed and fi'ightened Florence, 
after the sack of Prato in 1512, there were Giovanni, the 
second sou of Lorenzo the Magnificent, afterwards Pope 
Leo X., and just now dead in lo21 ; his brother Giuliano, 
the third sou of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who died in 
1516, wilhout legitimate offspring; Lorenzo, Duke of 
Urbino, son of Pietro, Lorenzo the Magnificent'a eldest 
son, and nephew of the above-named brothers, who died, 
a^ we have seen in 1519 ; and the Cardinal Giulio, the 
illegitimate son of a younger brother of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. Of all these lliis last now alone remained, 
and the two lads above referred to ; but both of these 
were also illegitimate. One, Ippolito, was the son of the 

' Cuiubi. 
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Giuliano above-mentioned, and was bom in 1511. The 
other was Alessandro, reputed to be the illegitimate son 
of Lorenzo, the Duke of Urbino, but very generally 
believed to have been really the son of the Cardinal 
Giulio. Tlje exact date of his birth was not known, but 
he was about the same age as Ippolito. These three, all 
equally illegitimate, the cardinal and the two boys, were 
now the only remaining descendants of Cosimo * pater 
patriae,' who died in 1464. But there were legitimate 
descendants of his younger brother Lorenzo. And it was 
the great object of the Cardinal Giulio's life, not only to 
secure the Medicean rule in Florence, but to contrive 
that it should pass to one of the illegitimate scions of his 
own branch of the family, instead of the legitimate de- 
scendants of the younger line. 

Both as cardinal, and afterwards as Pope Clement VII., 
this was the great aim of this man's busy and laborious 
life. Amid all the difficulties and adversities of his 
papacy, this was still the first object to be secured by 
any requisite amount of labour, patience, falsehood, ter- 
giversation, treachery, and bloodshed. 

It is a curious matter of reflection, such a life devoted 
with such intensity of purpose to such an object. 
Rome has determined that her priests should be un- 
married, in order, we are told, to secure the undivided 
devotion of their lives and labours to ' the interests of 
religion.' And in the Romish sense ^of the phrase, it 
would seem to do so. That the provision in question 
infallibly operates indeed to make the priestly order 
highly noxious to the spiritual and moral ' interests ' of 
the society among which they live, has been long since 
discovered, and placed among the facts which need no 
further questioning. But the 'interests of religion' as 
understood at Rome are another and very different 
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matter. The power of the church, which is what is there 
meant- by the phrase, has doubtless been, and is being, 
served by priestly celibacy. But it is curious to observe, 
that it has not unfrequently failed to attain even this its 
real and true object; especially in the case of those 
captains of the hierarchical army, where its operation was 
of the most importance. More than one pope, besides 
Clement VII., has made the ^ interests of religion/ even 
in the Romish apostolical sense of that term, a quite 
secondary object to some other aim of private and per- 
sonal ambition. 

There are two widely different sorts of men, two 
priestly types, both common in the ranks of Rome's 
hierarchy, on whom this policy of cutting them off by 
imposed celibacy from all the strongest affections, joys, 
sorrows, and sympathies of other men, acts in different 
manners ; and in both cases in a way equally hostile to 
the interests of religion. Of these two types of sacer- 
dotal character, the two Medicean popes, Leo X. and 
Clement VII., are very complete and well-marked speci- 
mens. If the reader has ever looked on the two men as 
they are represented side by side in the picture before 
alluded to, or in any of the engravings from it, the 
remembrance of their physical appearance, and of the 
strong contrast between them, will help him to conceive 
the characters of both of them. For they both look 
just the men they were. 

The first is the jovial, self-indulgent sensualist, whose 
enforced bachelorhood, by denying to him those ties 
which might have called forth redeeming portions of 
character, abandons him to the gross materialism of an 
eat-and-drink-for-to-morrow-we-die existence. Such men, 
too earthly in their nature for any purely spiritual affec- 
tions, or large or lofty views of human duties and destinies, 
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are yet often saved from mere swinish life by the working 
of family ties, and the emotions of a husband and a father. 
These saving helps are denied to such organizations by 
Rome's providence, and the frequent recurrence of the 
type of the sensual materialist priest is the result. Such 
a man was Pope Leo, who was so far from allowing any 
selfish indulgence or low pleasure to be interfered with by 
consideration of the interests of religion, that it may be 
doubted whether he ever attained any clear consciousness 
that religion had interests which could be at variance 
with such claims on him ; and who, when he announced 
his intention of ' enjoying the papacy that God had given 
him,' probably did so with a comfortably slumbering 
conscience. 

Clement VII. was as marked a specimen of the other 
species of churchman. His was an essentially and pre- 
eminently base and grovelling soul, invincibly fixed oil 
^ low ambition and^ the pride of kings.' No cutting off 
from natural human interests could avail to wean such a 
man from the perverseness of his vulgar ideal. *It is 
curious to see how the intense worldliness of the man 
finds means of gratification in securing power and pre- 
eminence to the illegitimate ofishoot of the Medicean 
name who is to come after him. That ' Medici ' should 
be a princely name in Italy, that it should be ' greater ' 
than Sforza, Este, Colonna, or Farnese, this seemed to 
him to be worth any dereliction of the interests of religion, 
and even of the papacy, any turpitude, any falsehood, any 
crime. Add, that the man was also by nature cowardly, 
secretive, and treacherous, so that it was most congenial 
to him to pursue the end he had in view by perfection of 
cunning and deception, by infinite * prudence,' and con- 
tinually seeming to be something he was not, and the 
character of Qeraent VII., as it has been with much 
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mity and conEistency banded down to us, will be 
tolerably complete. 

The game this wily worldling had to play just then in 
Florence was a diiEcult one. The city which had cast 
out from it the Medici in the time of their most flourish- 
ing power, was not likely to suffer itself t« be bitfcd and 
ridden quietly by a churchman with no other surviving 
lember of his family to help liim. There was nJso 

lother source of possible danger to be guarded against. 

The repfesentative of the other branch of the Medici 
race was at that time the celebrated captain, known in every 
page of contemporary Italian history as Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere, Though then but twenty-four years old, he 
had already won golden opinions ; and it was by no 
means improbable that, even if Florence were led by the 
old adherents of the Medici name to place one of that 
family at the head of the state, it might occur to the 
citizens to prefer the legitimate heir to the family honours 
and property in the person of a young general universally 
ivell spoken of, to an illegitimate member of the race in 
L.ihe person of an equally universally detested priest. 

It was on the 9th of January that Adrian VI. was 
elected; and the Cardinal Giulio lost no time in huiTying 
back to Horence. It was a bad time of the year for 
travelling in any way ; but, to make it worse, the route by 
land was rendered impracticable by the warfare which was 
raging at Sienna. The Duke of Urbino (not Lorenzo de' 
Medici, but the real duke of the Rovere family, whom 
Leo had deprived of his dukedom) was now in revenge 
laying siege to that city, and the cardinal could not 
therefore pass by that road. There remained the sea ; 
and by sea the indefatigable cardinal left Civita Vec- 
chia, for Leghorn. And on this journey also Filippo 
much against his will, aa his brother declares, 
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accompanied him. It was exceedingly inconvenient to 
Strozzi to leave his fiflFairs at Borne, which urgently 
demanded his presence just then ; as, indeed, we may well 
suppose to have been the case so shortly after a narrow 
escape from bankruptcy. The cardinal, however, was 
pressing in his request ; and prudent Filippo thought it 
on the whole better to comply. 

It was not long before the dangerous temper of the 
public mind at Florence manifested itself in a manner 
that required clearly enough the presence of the master. 

The anti-Me(Jicean party there had of course begun to 
plot the overthrow of their power from the time that 
they recovered it in 1512. We have seen one conspiracy 
and its usual results in execution, rack, and exile. But 
the Medici, and especially the Cardinal Giulio, knew their 
countrymen far too well to imagine that conspiracy 
agaiAst them could be jmt down. All that they could 
hope to do, was with utmost vigilance to cut off the blos- 
soms of the plant as fast as they budded forth. And 
the dangerous fermentation of discontent was excited to 
more than ordinary activity at the time in question, just 
after the election of Pope Adrian, by temptations and 
promises of assistance from France. It was from Francis I., 
as disloyal and base a liar and as cruel-minded a tyrant 
as ever sat on throne, ' though the first chevalier and 
gentleman of his day,' that the liberty-loving burghers of 
Florence expected assistance in their attempt to get rid of 
their tyrants. They hoped in those days that grapes 
might be gathered from thorns and figs from thistles. 

It was while the French were still in possession of a 
considerable portion of the Duchy of Milan, before they 
were driven out of it by the forces of Charles V., that a 
French courier was one day arrested in Florence. No- 
thing was found on him ; but he was condemned to death, 
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purpose a con- 
fessor should he sent him. The cardinal still believed 
fliat the man must have letters, which would furnish 
evidence against some of the most dangerous men in 
Florence ; and would, therefore, have given much to know 
all that the condemned might say in his last confession. 
But the seal of confession is sacred ; and it was not for so 
respectable a churchman aa the cardinal to be guilty of 
the sacrilege of breaking it. So a police spy, dressed to 
represent a friar, was sent to the poor man, and for- 
cibly pointed out te him, that the only hope of saving 
his soul lay in the most complete and detailed avowal. 
He was thus induced to confess that there was a letter 
sewn into a certain part of the lining of his cloak ; and the 
important secret was at once carried to the cardinal. 
Tothing more was ever heard or seen of the unfortunate 
icourier ; but on that same evening Jacopo Diacceto was 
■arrested. This young man was one of a knot of friends, 
who used to meet and talk in the gardens of the Ruccellai 
family oa all the subjects which a despotic government 
ieast loves its subjects to occupy themselves with. There 
'ere Alamanni, Kuccellai, Diacceti, Bondelmonti, among 
Macchiavelli might not unfrequently have been 
seen- there; and the Medicean government knew well 
that the set who frequented the Ruccellai gardens com- 
prised all that was most hostile to despotic rule in Florence, 
"■he infamous stratagem, therefore, which, by abusing the 
infessional as a means of betraying a penitent, put 
opo Diacceto in the cardinal's power, was an import- 
success. One of the set of fnends, Antonio Bmcioli, 
stantly on hearing of the arrest of Diacceto, took horse, 
3 just in time to get out of Florence before the closing 
the gates at nightfall, and rode hard to warn Luigi 
1 2 
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Alamanni, a prominent member of the litde society, and a 
poet of some fame. He was at a villa near Figline, some 
fifteen miles from Florence ; and had thus time to get 
across the Apennine into the states of the Duke of 
Urbino. Another, Luigi Alamanni, the poet's cousin, 
less fortunate than he, was in garrison at Arezzo, and 
was there arrested and brought to Florence. Zanobi 
Bondelmonti, another of the set, hurried home on the 
first news of the arrest, with the intention of concealing 
himself * in one of those secret hiding-places which are 
usually contrived for such occasions in large houses,' 
writes the historian Jacopo Nardi,^ who gives a detailed 
account of this afiair. But his wife, a woman of judgment 
and presence of mind, more worthy of a man than a 
woman, says Nardi, drove him out of the house, ' almost 
by force,' put into his hand all the money she could on 
the spur of the moment get together, and bade him lose 
not an hour in getting beyond the frontier. Leaving the 
city by the Porta Pinti, he met the cortege of the cardinal 
coming in from his evening drive ; and had barely time 
to escape his eye by throwing himself into the shop of a 
sculptor close to the gate. He started on foot as soon as 
ever the enemy had passed, reached the frontier safely, 
and found an asylum in the house of the Podeata of 
Castelnuovo, in the territory of Ferrara, one Ludovico 
Ariosto, who had been wont, whenever he came to Florence, 
to be the guest of Bondelmonti. 

It was well for those who thus put themselves out of 
the power of the tyrant. For, to the surprise and disgust 
of all the party, Luigi Diacceto, at the first turn of the 
rack confessed everything ; admitted that the conspirators 
had intended to assassinate the cardinal, and answered 
whatever further questions were put to him. 

* Istorie di Firenze, libro vii. vol. ii. p. 87. Edit. 1842. 
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' We were told,' says Nardi, ' that he confessed that 
he was influenced by revenge for having been refused a 
vacant place for which he had applied. We were told 
also,' adds the historian, ' that at the point of death he 
begged his confessor, in the presence and hearing of the 
"black brothers," who, in conformity with their vows, 
were attending him during his last hours, to inform the 
magistrates that he had been driven by the stress of 
torment to inculpate wrongfully Tommaso Soderiui ; and 
that when this confession thus attested had been laid 
before the cardinal's secretary, it was replied, " we want 
no other confession from him but that which we have 
had already," ' But the cautious and conscientious 
historian gives both reports merely as such, adding as 
to the latter, 'that it is almost too atrocious to be 
believed.' 

Of course the two unfortunate youths who had fallen 
into the clutches of the Medici were beheaded on that 
same block in the centre of the old Eargello court, which 
had so recently been stained by the blood of other victims 
to the cause of ' order ;' and the cardinal flattered himself 
that the Medicean power was proportion ably the more 
durably established in Florence. But it may be easily 
believed that Filippo Strozzi judged more accurately the 
probable result of such measures ; and that, situated as he 
was, he would have fain have had no such acts scored up 
against the Medici and their friends. No man knew 
better than he bow great were the probabilities that 
some unforeseeable and violent change in the strength of 
parties in the city, some chance opportunity, or some 
suddeo outbreak of popular indignation, might iiurl the 
Medici into exile, to the great danger of all those who 
had shown themselves their partisans. But the profit to 
be made out of their favour, while their star was in the 
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ascendant, was too important for him to relinquish it. It 
was the stake he had played for ever since he had, at 
twenty years old; ventured on the dangerous step of 
marrying a Medicean wife. And now he could only 
keep a vigilant eye on the weathercock of Florence 
politics, strive to make himself as little obnoxious to the 
liberal party as possible, and hold himself in readiness for 
all contingencies. 

On the 23rd of August, 1522, Adrian arrived at Leg- 
horn, on his way from Spain to Rome, to ^take possession 
of the papacy. For he had been elected in his absence 
from the conclave. Filippo Strozzi was one of four 
ambassadors sent down to Leghorn by Florence, to con- 
gratulate the new pope on his elevation,* and to ofier him 
the city's homage, according to the usual etiquette. 

Adrian confirmed Filippo, in his appointment as 
treasurer to the apostolic chamber on this occasion. But, 
a pope who spent one dollar a day for his household 
expenses,* and drew that dollar forth from his purse punc- 
tually every morning, delivering it with his own hand into 
that of his housekeeper for the daily expenditure, was not 
likely to make so profitable a client to the bank as the 
jovial spendthrift Leo. Adrian would not be likely to 
bring his banker within danger of bankruptcy by the 
excess of the advances required from him, it is true. But, 
considering the business habits of the others of Filippo's 
apostolic customers, and the net result of his operations, 
as shown by the amount of property the banker left be- 
hind him at his death, it may be surmised that, despite 
occasional groans and complainings over losses, a spend- 
thrift pope was in the sixteenth century, much as other 
spendthrifts are in the nineteenth, a more profitable cus- 

^ Vita, p. xxxviii. 

2 Relat. Ven. Second Series, torn. iii. p. 113. 
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tomer to his accommodating man of business than such an 
economist as poor Adrian. 

Fortunately for himself, for the Sacred College of Rome, 
for all gay and gallant bishops, for his banker, and for 
everything and everybody — unless, indeed, for the spirit- 
ual interests of the Church of Chriist — Adrian's incum- 
bency of the papacy did not last long. 

He died on the 23rd of September, 1523, after a reign 
of little more than twenty months. 
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Very shortly after superintending tlie examination, tor- 
ture, and decapitation of the enemies of his house's great- 
ness, the busy cardinal was summoned in all haste to 
Rome by the death of Pope Adrian. With the cardinal 
' business was business ;' and he was always ready for 
business, whether it were signing the death-warrants of a 
batch of conspirators as temporal prince at Florence, or 
performing the decorous farce of imploring the inspiration 
of the Most High for the due choice of a pontiff over the 
universal Church. The conclave spent nearly two months 
' contesting the papacy with incredible intrigues and per- 
tinacity between the older and the younger cardinals,'* 
and on the 19th of November elected our cardinal. 

The new pope's first intention, we are told, was to 
retain his own name, and call himself Pope Julius HI. 

* Varchi, Storia Fiorentina, lib. ii. torn. i. p. 68. Edit. 184:3. 
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But it was pointed out to him, that the popes who had 
retained their own name after consecration had almost 
invariably died within the year, or little more. The fact, 
indeed, was so, and has continued bo since that time. 
This ' law,' moreover, had just then been newly manifested 
in the case of Adrian. So Giulio de' Medici, justly 
feeling that the existence of such a natural law was in no 
degree less credible thaJi much else which he was called 
on to believe, showed himself amenable to reason, and 
changed his name to Clement VIL 

Precedent offered bim two or three names, each involv- 
ing in the assumption af it a tolerably pungent satire on his 
life and acta. There would have been a fair amount of 
hypocrisy in styling him ' Innocent,' or ' Pius.' But the 
inevitable consciousness of that cold-blooded and vindic- 
tive cruelty, which never forgave an offence, nor spared 
an offender at his mercy, prompted ' Clement ' as the 
designation which embodied the most monstrous lie, and 
held out to the world promise of a virtue which least of 
all others it was in his heart to practise. 

Of his ' clemency,' as Cardinal Giulio de' Medici, we 
have had a notable proof in the executions which were 
among his latest cares before hurrying up to Rome to be 
present at the conclave. And scarcely had he become . 
Rome's seventh ' Clement,' ere his sacred hand was agiun 
dabbling in blood, in the perpetration of a deed of which 
the vindictive atrocity gave a just measure of the mercy of 
Christ's infallible vicar on earth. While the conclave was 
Bitting, bets on the issue of it were rife in the cities of 
Italy. Among a host of others, one Piero Orlandini, a 
Florentine citizen of good repute, made a bet with 
Giorgio Benintendi, that the Cardinal Giulio would not 
be electfd pope. Orlandini of course lost his bet ; but 
when Benintendi came to him for payment of it, lie said 
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that before paying he should like to see whether the 
election was held canonical. Unfortunately the ligjitly 
spoken word, which was overheard, struck too truly upon 
too sore a place for it to be overlooked or forgiven : in 
truth, the election was not canonical; the illegitimate 
birth of the Cardinal de' Medici being, according to the 
canons, a fatal bar to his eligibility to the papal throne. 
So at one o'clock that day the indiscreet talker was 
seized; and having been duly racked (though in this 
case there was no shadow of a pretence of discovering 
anything from the culprit's confession), was at five de- 
capitated in that blood-reeking court-yard of the Bargello. 
Clement, it is true, wa3 still in Rome ; but so well in- 
structed in his will was his creature, the president of * the 
eight,' that when one of that magistracy, who had pro- 
posed to defer the execution till orders could be had 
from Rome, voted against the immediate capital punish- 
ment, the president, ' a sagacious and ill-conditioned 
man,' the historian tells us, said, with a grim smile, ' the 
execution has been voted, Signori, for here are seven 
black beans out of the eight : it would be better that all 
the eight should be black ; so we will vote again, if you 
please.' And this time the eight beans were all black.^ 

A clear and intelligible detail of the rapidly succeeding 
changes in the political situation in Italy, during the 
early years of Clement VII/s papacy, would necessarily 
be long and exceedingly tiresome to the reader; and 
happily such an exposition is by no means necessary to 
the adequate comprehension of all that is interesting in 
the general historic features of the time. The ready 
apprehension of them is unfortunately rendered but too 
easy, by the illustrations furnished by the drama now 
being acted on the stage of Europe. 

1 Varchi, loc. cii, p. 73. 
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Francis I, of France, and the Emperor Charles V., were 
intriguing, lying, making and breaking treaties,- and 
fighting for Italy. Pretensions, fraudulent and fabulous, 
to Milan and to Naples, were the pretext common to both 
the plunderers : neither of these great men professed to 
be fighting for " an idea ; for no man then in Europe 
would have been deceived by the assertion if they had 
made it. But both occasionally affected to be anxious to 
secure justice for the weak and effete succe^or of the 
once strong-handed Sforzaa of Milan. The Venetians, 
the Genoese, the Florentines, the minor dukedoms and 
principalities, had all a shrewd suspicion and heavy fear 
upon them that whichever potentate succeeded in de- 
cisively overcoming his rival would swallow them up. But 
their only idea of providing against this danger consisted 
in allying themselves now with one, and now with the other of 
the contending parties ; and their moves and motives in all 
these' ever newly-made and ever newly-broken alliances, 
were complicated and diversified by the changing and 
oppoate dangers of siding on the one hand with the 
weaker party, so as to share his discomfiture, or of giving 
their assistance, heart and hand, to the stronger, by which 
they might make him so strong as to enable him finally 
to crush and absorb them all. The pope was moved by 
similar co us i derations iu his efforts to preserve or add to 
the states of the church, complicated in the case of a 
Medicean pope by his still more violent efforts to 
establish and secure a despotism in Florence. He was, 
moreover, further distinguished from the other players in 
Jhis miserable game by the great use he made in the 
il^e of ' spiritual arms,' by which is to be understood a 
and more recognized power of breaking all treaties, 
I, or oaths whatsoever, and the privilege of 
authorizing at pleasure any one else to do the same. 
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The result of all this is, that the history of those years 
in Italy reads like 'an account of some mazy tangled 
dance, in which the performers are continually changing 
partners, giving hands across, advancing and retiring, 
and grouping themselves in fresh combinations. No 
sooner has the reader succeeded in understanding that the 
pope and the Venetians, and the French king, are for the 
present allies fighting against the emperor, than ere half a 
dozen pages of his historian have been turned, 'the 
allies ' mean some quite difierent combination ; and all 
the parties are fighting against those mth whom they 
were fighting a few pages back. The two great leading 
figures — the most Christian king and the most Catholic 
emperor— stand out clear and well defined enough ; they, 
their objects, and aims. The position has in its general 
features been an often recurring one in Italian history ; 
but if any one should think that even now the contempo- 
rary history of that unfortunate country is wearing 
strangely analogous appearances, he must bear in mind 
that there is now one important actor to be counted with 
who did not exist in those former ages — the Italian 
nation. Even in Florence, that most republican of re- 
publics, the people had no other object than to get rid of 
a tyrant who especially galled them. They had, as has 
been seen, little or no idea of civil liberty ; and, above all, 
their aspirations, hopes, and aims, were exclusively Flo- 
rentine, and in no degree whatsoever Italian. Italian 
nationality is the creation of modern circumstances ; and if 
it is as yet capable of only partial and imperfect activity, it 
exercises, at all events, a vast power of passive resistance, 
which is alone sufficient to alter all the probabilities as to 
the issue of the old quarrel. 

Pope Clement began his papacy by ranging himself on 
the side of the emperor. The Venetians, the Duke of 
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Milan, the Sieniiese, and Genoese, leagued themaelves 
together with the pope on the same side. The constable 
Bourbon had juat then deserted the French king, and gone 
over to the emperor. Bourbon was a host in himself, and 
Charles V, seemed just then to be in the ascendant. 

Immediately on (Element's election, Fiiippo Strozzi 
hastened from Florence to Rome, and was received by the 
pope, says his brother,' ' with such favour and distinction, 
as to afford a proof that there was no man more acceptable 
and more dear to him.' Fiiippo, confii'med of course in 
hia position of banker and treasurer in the apostolic 
chamber, took up his residence in Rome ; and it was 
remarked that no man about the court was more fre- 
quently with his holiness ' in hb private and familiar 
hours,' says brother Lorenzo ; who tells us further, that 
Fiiippo never failed to afford him ' accommodation '—the 
identity of the word with our classic phrase for the fur- 
nishing of ready cash is amusing — in all his needs on tiie 
most liberal terms ; acting, indeed, says Lorenzo, more as 
a friend than as a man of business. In a word, ' he 
omitted nothing calculated to inspire affection and good- 
will in the pope towards him.' 

The radical Piagnone brother, all ardent democrat as 
he was, with small love for princes and potentates in 
general, and with a special hatred for all such of the 
Medicean breed, yet cannot abstain from boasting at 
every opportunity of his brother's intimacy with these 
great ones of the world. But he invariably hastens to 
assure his reader that all Filippo's apparent friendship 
for them was 'pour £e bon motif;' for what he could get 
by them. The Florentine radical seems to feel towards 
the high personages who had the distribution of good 
tilings in their hands, much as an Israelite might be 
' Vita, p. usii. 
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supposed to feel towards the Gentlle& To dwell in their 
courts is only excusable on plea of the prospect of spoiling 
the Egyptians : on the present occasion, after telling us 
all that Filippo did to acquire the good graces of the 
pope, he hastens to add : ' because Filippo was greatly 
desirous of obtaining for his eldest son, Piero, a cardinal's 
hat, to the end that the Strozzi family might be through 
him honoured by that dignity, which it had never yet 
enjoyed/ Many a nineteenth-century Englishman would, 
it may be feared, pay his court to men in power from 
precisely similarly low motives; but an enthusiastically 
admiring biographer would not eagerly put forward the 
interested views of his hero as a triumphant justification 
of his connection with them. 

Filippo himself no doubt knew Clement well, and 
esteemed him accordingly ; and the latter was probably as 
well aware of the real nature of his banker and friend's 
sentiments towards him. Each hoped to make use of the 
other ; and each trusted in his own superior cunning and 
* prudence ' to come ofi* best in the match of false-seeming 
and hypocrisy that was being played out between them. 
Strozzi, on his part, hated Clement with that hatred 
which a proud low nature feels for the man whose con- 
tumely he is obliged to swallow, and whose injuries and 
treacheries he is forbidden to resent by a sense of his own 
interest; while Clement's feelings towards Strozzi were 
tinctured by no more of human sentiment than are those 
of a chess-player towards one of his pieces : but if the 
accommodating banker had needed any enlightenment as 
to the nature of his sovereign's friendship for him, he had 
not long to wait for it. 

Clement had begun his reign, as has been said, by 
taking part with Charles against Francis. But on the 
24th of February, 1525, came the celebrated battle of 



Pavia, which made the king a prisoner, and raised the 
power of the emperor to sucii a pre-eminence as to terriiy 
all Italy. As usual, the various states and princes began 
at once to feel the necessity of trimming the balance a 
little : if the French king were allowed to be utterly van- 
qmshed and put down, al! Italy, it was very clear, would 
he merely one province of the emperor's huge doniinioTis. 
Besides this necessity, common to most of the Italian 
states, Clement had just then a special cause of hostility 
to the emperor : he had advanced a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand florins to the viceroy of Charles V. in 
Naples, for the payment of the Spanish troops, which was 
as usual in arrear, on condition that the viceroy should 
put him in possession of the city of Reggio, in the duke- 
dom of Ferrara, which Alfonso, the sovereign of that 
territory, had taken from the Church during the pontificate 
of Adrian. The viceroy, as soon as ever be had received 
the money, thought no more of performing his part of the 
bargain ; having received a large sum from Alfonso ' as a 
bribe for breaking it. Clement complained to the 
emperor, who replied that lie had not authorized the 
viceroy to make any such bargain, and that he could not 
acknowledge it. He said not a word,' however, about pay- 
ing back t'.ie money ; and the pope's reiterated demands 
on the viceroy had no other effect than that of making 
the fraudulent creditor an enemy. 

Clement gnashed his teeth with rage secretly, and was 
not long in hitting upon a means by which he hoped to 
revenge himself safely on his ' most Catholic' enemy. It 
was known that the Marchese di Pescara, the general-in- 
chief of the imperial forces in Iximbardy, was to a certain 
degree discontented with the treatment he had received 
at the bands of his master. Building on this, Clement 
1 Varclii. Edit, eit., p. 86. 
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conceived a scheme of seducing him from his allegiance 
by the oflFer of the crown of Naples for himself, if he 
would devote himself and the anny under his command to 
the expulsion of the * barbarian ' from Italy. Pescara, 
as is well known, lent himself in earnest to the scheme of 
the conspirators, or pretended to do so, until he was 
master of the whole plan ; and then, either in pursuance 
of his original intention, or changing his mind as to his own 
line of conduct in the matter, revealed the whole to Charles. 

It may be easily imagined that that * most Catholic ' 
monarch felt towards Clement in a manner which led him 
to distinguish very nicely between the infallible head of 
the universal Church and the sovereign of the ecclesias- 
tical states. The line of demarcation now so apparent to 
Charles has the property of becoming visible or invisible 
to royal eyes, according as the spiritual character of the 
holy father is invoked to sanction ecclesiastical offences 
against them or against the people. It now became so 
palpable to the ' most Catholic ' emperor, that though he 
retained the utmost respect and reverence for the vice- 
gerent of heaven, he thought that a little correction 
administered to the sovereign of Rome would not be 
amiss ; and nothing could be easier than to find means 
ready to his hand for the infliction of it. 

The Colonnas were of course ready for a rebellion 
on the slightest encouragement. Indeed, the Cardinal 
Pompeo Colonna, who specially hated Clement, fancied 
that if he could put his holy father the pope out of the 
way, either by murdering or deposing him, he might very 
likely be able to get himself elected in his place. So 
when Don Ugo di Moncada, Charles's general at Naples, 
proposed to the Colonnas to join him in a little frolic at 
Clement's expense, the noble and most reverend members 
of that powerful family jumped at the proposal. They 
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knew that the pope had no troops disposable, as he had 
recently, ' not less,' says Varchi, ' in defiance of the 
dictates of prudence, than in obedience to those of 
avarice,' discharged them all on signing a truce some 
little time previously with Vespasian, the son of Prospero 
Colonna. Their united forces, accordingly, one morning 
entered Rome altogether without opposition, and marched 
at once to the Vatican. They completely sacked, ' not 
only the pope's palace, and the residences of many gentle- 
men and prelates,' says the historian, ' but also, with un- 
heard-of avarice and impiety,' robbed the sacristy of 
St. Peter of everything it contained. 

Clement had had barely time to escape into the castle 
of St. Angelo ; but as he found there neither soldiers nor 
ammunition, nor even food for above three days, he was 
constrained at the end of that time to send a message to 
Don Ugo, begging him to cume and treat with him for his 
deliverance. The most reverend Cardinal Pompeo Co- 
lonna was urgent with the general to do nothing of the 
sort. But Don Ugo had no hope of becoming pope ; and 
thinking that Clement's chastisement had gone far enough, 
moved, moreover, as Varchi hints, by a promise of a sum 
of money for his own private purse, he consented to a 
treaty by which the pope agreed to pardon the Coloimaa 
freely for all they had done against him ; to do nothing to 
revenge himself on them ; to withdraw his troops from 
Lombardy; and to undertake nothing in any way, or 
under any pretest, against the emperor ; while on his 
part, Don Ugo agreed on these conditions to restore the 
pope to liberty, and quit Rome quietly. 

To these terms ('lement, in the impossibility of doing 
better, agreed ; hut of course nobody dreamed of taking 
his word for the fulfilment of them. And this brings ub 
to the singularly unpleasant part in this drama unposed 
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by the pope on his dear friend and accommodating man 
of business, Filippo Strozzi. Filippo, it seems, was with 
him in St. Angelo during his confinement. Don Ugo 
peremptorily required a hostage for the exact performance 
of the atipulatioua, Filippo was tlie very man to render 
him this service ; — unesceptionable to the Spanish general 
from his birth, position, and wealth, and, as we may fancy 
the friendly pope urging, so thoroughly acquainted with 
him, Clement, as to feel perfect confidence that hewould run 
no danger from any breach of tlie conditions of the treaty. 

Filippo's knowledge of his old friend, on the contrary, 
was auch as to make him feel that to go as a hostage for 
his good faith was one of the last things in the world that 
he would have wished to undertake. He deemed it, how- 
ever, either impossible or imprudent to refuse; and was 
accordingly marched off a piisoner to Naples by Don 
Ugo di Moncada. 

' And now,' says Varchi, thus concluding his account of ' 
this remarkable occurrence, ' if anybody should wonder, 
as well they may, how it could possibly come to pass that 
neither the people of Rome, nor any other human being, 
bestirred themselves to help the pope in this bis great 
danger, against such a small number of enemies — ^for 
they were in all, both horse and foot, not more than two 
thousand men — let him know that Clement was at that 
time most hateful to men of all sorts and classes, and that 
for various reasons. On the clergy he had imposed new 
and unwonted tithes; from the officials of the Roman 
court he had on many occasions and for many months 
together kept back their pay ; from the public professors 
of literature in the schools he had taken away their 
stipends ; on commerce, stagnant as it was, on account of 
the wars that were raging, and the fear of others that 
threatened, he had imposed exceedingly heavy customs 
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and taxes. The Eoldiers of his own guard were so poorly 
and so irregularly paid, that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty they could maintain theiuselveB and their horses. 
He had thrown down the houses of many individuals for 
the sake of widening the streets of Rome, without ever 
paying them for their property. He suffered the people 
to be oppressed and starved, not so much by the natural 
scarcity and difficulties of those years, as by granting, 
either for money or for favour, priyileges and monopolies 
to forestallers and regraters, whose operations monstrously 
enhanced the price of the necessaries of life. And, in a 
word, the matter had come to such a point, that not only 
the friars in their pulpits, but many hermits in the squares 
of the city, preached to the people, that not only the utter 
ruin of Italy, but even the end of the world waB at hand ; 
and some of them, thinking that things could not be worse 
than they were, went so far as to maintain that Pope 
Clement was no other than antichrist.'' 

Clement, the same historian assures us, knew this, ajid 
all that men said of him and his papacy right well ; and 
the knowledge of it added intensity to the burning desire 
for revenge which was consuming him when, by virtue of 
his treaty with Don Ugo, he came forth from St Angelo, 
and returned to his plundered and desolated palace. 
His first step was to take into bis pay two thousand Swiss ; 
then he sent to Don Giovanni de' Medici, him who is 
celebrated in history as ' Giovanni delle Bande Rere ' — 
John of the black bands (from the black uniform of the 
troops he had raised and trained), and who had the reputa- 
tion of being the best soldiers in Italy. This celebrated 
captain was the son of Giovanni de' IMedici, the head of 
tlie younger branch of that family, by Caterina Sforza, 
and was the father of Cosimo de' Medici, who eventually 
' VnrcliL, Storia Fiorontinu, lib. it Edit, cil., p. 105, Iran. i. 
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became Duke of Florence at the extinction of the elder 
brancli. He was then commanding the Florentine troops 
in Lombardy, which formed a portion of those forces that 
Clement had, by hia treaty with Don Ugo, undertaken to 
withdraw. Qement bade him send to Rome forthwith 
seven of his famous black companies, ' who,' says Varchi, 
' though they were not very many in number, were men of 
such a stamp that there was nothing they would not dare 
to attempt, and scarcely anything in which they would 
not succeed.' Tiie pope at the same time wrote private 
letters to the chiefs of the league, waruiiig them to pay no 
heed to any statement respecting a treaty made by him 
with the emperor, and assuring them of his intention to 
carry on the war with the utmost energy. Besides the 
two thousand Swiss and the seven Black Companies sent 
by Don Giovanni, the pope bargained with several of the 
lawless ruffian barons of his own states — a Colonna of 
Palestrino, who was at feud with the rest of his femily, a 
Savelli, an Oraini, and a Farnese — to supply him with a 
thousand horsemen. 

The first article of the treaty, for the due execution of 
which Filippo had been given as hostage, was, it will be 
remembered, the free and entire pardon of the Colonnaa 
for all that they had done against tlie pope ; but as soon as 
ever Clement had got the above troops together, he 
commenced such an attack upon that family as rarely any 
pope has made upon non-heretical enemies. Upon this 
occasion, at all events, the spiritual and the temporal arm 
pulled in perfect concord together : the troops were di- 
rected to enter the territories of the Colonnas, and to 
spare nothing, neither property nor life, to bum and 
destroy houses, men, women, and children. Fourteen of 
the castles (by which word must he understood fortresses 
with more or less of villages attached to them) belonging 
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to the proscribed family were razed to the grouDd, 
' And an infinite number of men and women,' aays honest 
Varchi, * suffered much of wrong and ahame, although 
they had been wholly blameless in all these matters.' 

The ' spiritual arm ' meanwhile was working with unflag- 
ging energy for the more perfect gratification of the papal 
Tengeance. Clement fulminated excommunications and 
interdicts, and every kind of curae in Rome's well-furnished 
spiritual arsenal, upon the territories, the habitations, and 
the persons of the devoted family, their partisans and ad- 
herents. It was a Glencoe massacre, with the additional 
zest of killing souls as well as bodies. To massacre 
husbands and wives, parents and children, in each other's 
sight might glut the revengeful rage of a rude layman. 
But to despatch them without shrift or sacrament, despair- 
ing, into an eternity of torment, — this had a flavour of 
vengeance fit for the spiritual palate of an offended pope, 
even though that pope were a Medici. 

Manners of the time I Yes ; that a pope who could 
ibsolve himself from all obligation of an oath as easily as 
could wash his hands, should break a treaty when even 
laymen were continually doing as much, was of course 
no marvel — the only strange thing being, that anybody 
should have ever thought it worth while to exact any 
promise or oath from a 'spiritual person.' That an 
offended sovereign should burn, slay, and lay waste 
was natural enough. That an offended pope should 
curse and anathematize as well, was also to be ex- 
pected ; and thus far Oement was acting quite ac- 
cording to 'the spirit of the age' in which he lived. 
But if the Colonnas and their friends had no just 
ground of complaining against the pope, such was not ihe 
teae with Filippo Strozzi. To abandon thus a hostage 
his fate, under circumstances, too, which indicated 
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whom the pledge was given to do so at the very moment 
of entering into the bond, — this was a damning deed, 
even according to the morality of the sixteenth century. 
It was more ; it was wholly mi gentlemanlike ; it was 
mean, base, treacherous, shabby, false, in one of the very 
few circmnstances of life in which a man was expected to 
be true. It was a deed that, in all probability, no one of 
those ruthless, crime-stained, barbarous barons whom the 
pope had hired to do the secular part of his vengeance 
for him would have stooped to. To such conduct is due 
the remarkable tone of contempt which is mingled with 
the hatred of Clement, that may be read in almost every 
page of the contemporary historians. 

The Bishop of Liege, whom the pope had, oa the 
instant he recovered his freedom, sent off to France to 
intimate to the French king that he had no intention of 
observing the treaty he had made, passed through Florence 
on his way northwards. While there he communicated 
to the Cardinal of Cortona, who was governor of Florence 
for Clement, the gist of the errand on which be was 
going. But he made no mention, as it liappened, of the 
hostages given by the pope. And as he was the first 
traveller who had reached Florence from Rome since the 
signing of the treaty, no other news had yet come to tiie 
former city of the conditions which the pontiff had sub- 
scribed. The Bishop of Cortona, therefore, was not aware 
that there waa any special reason why he should not speak 
of the pope's intention to break the treaty in confidence 
to Clarice, Filippo's wife, ivitb whom, it seems, he was on 
terms of intimacy. When, therefore, a few hours later it 
was known in Florence that Clement had given hostages 
for the due performance of the conditions he was delibe- 
rately determined to break, and that the chief of these was 
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her husband Filippo, that fearless and high-spirited dame, 
who 00 more than one occasion, as will be seen, t«ok the 
more manly part in the troubloial tasks that lay before 
her and her husband, felt as a dutifiil daughter of Mother 
Church would not wish to feel towards the holy father ; 
and, what was more, spoke out her feelings in a manner 
that few would then have ventured to do in Florence. 
She had remained in tbat city when Filippo had gone to 
Rome on the election of Clement, because she was much 
out of health. But now, though by no means tboronghly 
recovered, she at once got into her litter, and had herself 
conveyed to Rome, to see what could be done for ber 
husband's safety, Filippo, she said, was basely and foully 
sent 'like an innocent lamb' to the slaughter. And 
though ' an innocent lamh ' is about the last animal in 
creation to whom, according to our notions of the great 
financier's character, we should think of comparing him, it 
must he admitted that even the most crafty fox might find 
such a predicament equally unpleasant; and that, without 
exaggeration, the position in which Clement had placed 
hia dear friend, his banker, and kinsman, was pretty 
nearly tantamount to sending him to certain death. 

It was fortunate for Filippo that he had been delivered 
into the hands of Don Ugo, the Spanish general, instead 
of into those of the Cardinal Colonna. The former had 
carried him off to Naples immediately on the signing of 
the treaty, and kept him there a close prisoner. But as 
soon as ever the pope began his crusade against the 
Colonnas, in flagrant breach of his faith, the Cardinal 
Pompeo made urgent and repeated application to Don 
Ugo to have the hostage given up to him, that he mighr 
put him to death. One of the arguments which lie used 
D induce him to do so is worth telling, Francis I., who 
ter the battle of Pavia had become Charles V.'s prisoner, 
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and had been taken to Madrid, had recently been restored 
to liberty on signing a treaty, and leaving his eons in 
hostage with Cliarles as pledges for its fulfilment. Now, 
under these circumstances, argued the Cardinal Colonna, 
nothing could be more judicious, or more useful to the 
emperor's interest, than putting to death a hostage whose 
principal had broken his faith.' It would act as an 
admirable hint to Francis to mind what he was about, 
and tend more than anything ebe could do to keep him to 
hia engagements with Charles. 

Don Ugo, however, who had not the same reason 
for passionate anger as the persecuted Colonnas, seems 
from jealousy of his own authority over the prisoner, who 
was given into his keeping, to have demurred to giving 
him up. And while hia hesitation lasted, Filippo, that 
' imiocent lamb,' hit upon a scheme for saving himself, 
appeasing the Colonnas, and punishing his dear friend 
Clement at one blow. 

Having managed to obtain means of communication 
with two Florentine exiles then in Naples, he sent them 
to the cardinal with proposals to the effect, that if he were 
sufiered to go free and return to Florence, he could cause 
that city to revolt against the Medici, and secure its 
adherence to the emperor. The Cardinal Colonna's anger 
was of course against Clement, and not agmnst Strozzi ; 
and this scheme promised not only to gratify hia indigna- 
tion, but to be the means of strengthening very con- 
siderably the emperor's party in Italy. The Colonna 
therefore jumped at the proposition, and immediately 
used all his interest with Don Ugo to obtain Strozzi's 
hberty. 

And it is probable that Strozzi was promising no more 

than he was able to perform. For discontent and dis- 

' Vila di F. Strozni. Edit, oit., p. xli. 
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affection bad been growing rapidly of late in Florence, 
under the rule of Clement's governor Silvio Passerini, the 
Cardinal of Cortona, as he was called, from hie birthplace. 
Such men as Pope Clement always get badly served by 
the subordinates in whom they put their contidence. Their 
policy is to employ creatures rather than friends. Despotic 
by temper, and false by principle aa well as by nature, 
tbey seek only for blind unreasoning obedience to orders ; 
and fearing in their instruments not incapacity but treason, 
they think it prudence to guard against the latter by 
employing men whose fate appears to be linked with their 
own, and whose ruin must follow their own fall. And 
servants chosen upon these principles are not likely to be 
of a high class of either intelligence or character. 

Such a creature of Clement was this Silvio Passeriui, 
Cardinal of Cortona. Varchi says of him that, ' beeideH 
being extremely avaricious, like most prelates, he had 
neither intellect to understand the Florentine character, 
nor judgment to have managed it if he had comprehended 
it' All his care was by vigilant spying to know all that 
was going on in the city, and by every sort of newly 
imagined tax to squeeze as much as possible out of the 
citizens. Disaliection to the government had therefore 
grown to a perilous height, even among those who were 
traditional adherents of the Medici, ' since, now-a-days,' 
says Varchi, ' there is nothing that touches every man ao 
closely, and makes him feel so sorely, as calling upon him 
to disburse cash,' Now-a-days, says honest Varchi, three 
hundred years ago 1 

It is likely enough, therefore, that Strozzi might have 
succeeded if he had dared to set boldly about it, in 
making a revolution in Florence. But it so turned out 
that another sudden sharp turn in Clement's tortuous 
policy changed the position of the pieces on the political 
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board, and made it unnecessary for Filippo to playao bold 
a game. 

While the negotiation with the Cardinal Colonna and 
Don Ugo was going on, the pope entered into a treaty 
with the yiceroy of Naples, which once more made him 
the emperor's friend ; and, as a consequence, liberated 
Strozzi unconditionally. 

Unlike his bolder wife, prudent Filippo had no idea of 
coming unnecessarily to an open quarrel with the pope, 
notwithstanding all the legitimate ground of complaint he 
had against him. His Puritan biographer brother mentione, 
indeed, that he hated Clement, lest it should be supposed 
that he was so meek-spirited aa not to feel the injury 
done him ; but adds, that he kept his hatred secret, lest 
his reputation for prudence might he endangered. He 
hastened to Rome, therefore, and at liia first interview 
with Clement, instead of looking for excuses from him, 
only thought of excusing himself for those conferences at 
Naples with Florentine rebels. ^ For' the fact tliat he 
had been in communication with them was, as his brother 
remarks, known to everybody, and it was useless to deny 
it. The prudent man, however, endeavoured to maie 
the pope believe that he had only sought to use their 
influence to appease the anger of Cardinal Colonna j and 
trusted, hut without being able to attain any certainty 
upon the point, that Clement had heard nothing of the 
means by which the Colonna rage was to have been 
soothed. Clement was, if good at nothing else, a match 
for any man living at a game of dissimulation ; and ac- 
cordingly received Filippo with every appearance of 
cordiality, though Vai-chi assures us, superfluously enough, 
that Clement hated Strozzi, while the reciprocity of the 
sentiment is abundantly guaranteed by the biographer of 
the latter. 
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RiBut events of a far graver and more disastrous character 
than any which Pope Clement or Fihppo Strozzi had yet 
had to deal with were now close at hand. 

The Constable Bourbon, whom the gross injustice of 
Francis I., and the intolerable persecution of his infamous 
mother, Louise de Savoye, had driven to abandon his 
country and allegiance, and to offer liis services and great 
military talents to Charles V,, and who had largely con- 
tributed to win for his new master the great battle of 
Pavia, was now marching southwards with the imperial 
troops to chastise the different members of the league 
against the emperor, which Clement, as we have seen, had 
formed. George Frundsberg, a German leader of reput- 
ation, had also crossed the Alps with fifteen thousand 
men, ' all Lutherans and Lanzknechts ' — as the Itahan 
historians write with horror and dismay — and had joined 
these forces to the Spaniards under Bourbon, The 
' Lanzighinctti,' or ' Lauzi ' for short, aa the Italian 
autliors write the, to them, strange and dreadful word, 
Lutherans as they were, appear to have been no whit more 
or less savage, lawless, and ferocious than their Spanish 
Catholic fellow-soldiers. The combined force was in all 
respects more like a rabble rout of brigands and bandits 
than an army ; and was assuredly such aa must, even in 
those days, have beeu felt to be a disgrace to any sovereign 
permitting them to call themselves his soldiers. Their 
pay was, as often was the case with the troops of Charles 
v., hopelessly in arrear, and discipline was of course pro- 
portionably weak among them. Indeed, it seemed every 
now and then on the point of coming to an end altogether. 
The two generals had the greatest difficulty in preventing 
their army from becoming an entirely anarchical and dis- 
organized mob of freebooters, as dangerous to its masters 
as to everybody else. Of course, food, raiment, and 
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shelter were the first ahsolute »ine qua non essentials for 
keeping this dangerous mass of armed men in any degree 
of order and organization. And, in fact, the present march 
of Fnindsberg and Bourbon had the obtaining of these 
necessaries for its principal and true object. 

The progress southwards of this bandit army, unchecked 
by any opposing force (for Giovanni delle Bande Nere 
had lost his life in an attempt to prevent them from 
passing the Po ; and after the death of that great capt^, 
the array of the league did not muster courage to attack or 
impede the invaders in any way), filled the cities exposed 
to their attack with terror and dismay. They had passed 
like a destroying locust-cloud over Bologna and Imola, 
and crossing the Apennines, which separate Urabria from 
Tuscany, descended into the valley of the Amo, not far 
from Arezzo. Florence and Rome both trembled. On 
which would the storm burst ? That was the all-absorb- 
ing question. 

Pope Clement, with lib usual avarice-blinded imbecility, 
had, immediately on concluding the above-mentioned 
treaty with the Neapolitan viceroy, discharged all his 
troops except a body-guard of about six hundred men. 
Florence was nearly in as defenceless a position. Sh& 
had, says Varchi, ' two great armies on her territory ; 
one, that under Bourbon, which came as an enemy to 
sack and plunder her ; and the other, that of the league, 
which came as a friend to protect her, but sacked and 
plundered her none the less.' It was, however, probably 
the presence of this array, little as it had hitherto done to 
impede the progress of the enemy, which decided Bourbon 
and Frundsberg eventually to determine on marching 
towards Rome. 

It seems doubtful how far they were in so doing 
executing the orders or carrying out the wishes of the 
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emperor. Clement, though he had played the timtor to 
Charles, as he did to every one elae, and had been at war 
with him recently, had now entered into a treaty with the 
emperor's viceroy. And, apart from this, there was a 
degree of odium and scandal attaching to the sight of the 
' most Catholic ' emperor sending a Lutheran anny in hia 
pay to attack the head of the Church, and ravage the 
venerated capital of Christendom, which so decorous a 
sovereign as Charles would hardly have liked to incur. 
Still it may be assumed, that if the emperor wished his 
army kept together, and provided no funds for the pur^ 
poee, he was not unwilling that they should live by 
plunder. And perhaps his real intention was to extort 
from Rome the means of paying his troops by the mere 
exhibition of the danger arising from their propinquity 
while they remained unpaid. Upon the whole, we are 
warranted in supposing that Bourbon and Frundsherg 
would hardly have ventured on the course they took if 
they had not had reason to believe that it would not much 
displease their master. And Charles was exactly that 
sort of man who would like to have the profit of an evil 
deed without the loss of reputation arising from the com- 
mission of it ; and who would consider himself best served 
by agents who would commit a profitable atrocity without 
being guilty of the annoying want of tact of waiting for 
his direct orders to commit it. 

For the especial business io hand it was impossible, 
moreover, to have had two more fitting agents than Bourbon 
and Frundsherg. It was not every knightly general in 
those days who would have accepted the task, even with 
direct orders, of marching to the sack of Rome and the 
open defiance of its sacred ruler. A Florentine, or a 
Neapolitan soldier might have had small scruple in doing 
BO : and a Roman baron— a Colonna, or an Orsini — none 
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at all. For in the case of a pope, more tban in any other, 
' 'tis distance lends enchantment to the view.' In all 
ages the reverence for the papacy has been in inveree 
proportion to the distance of its disciples from the throne 
of their ghostly sovereign. Even as at the present day it 
is in that distant western isle, which the old times deemed 
to be cut off from the rest of the world by its remoteness, 
that the authority and prestige of the Roman pontiff is 
more intact and vigorous than among any less remote 
commmiity ; so in the sixteenth century, when the Alps 
were the veil which screened the grand-lama- like vice- 
gerent of heaven from the too close examination of his 
worshippers, there would have been found few men of such 
mark as Bourbon, in either France or Spain, willing to 
have undertaken the enterprise he was jiow engaged in. 
But the unfortunate constable was a disgraced and des- 
perate man. He was disgraced in the face of Europe by 
the unknightly breach of his fealty to his sovereign, dis- 
pite the intensity of the provocation which had driven 
hun to that step. For all the sanctions which held Euro- 
pean society together in the universal bondage, which 
alone then constituted social order, were involved in main- 
taining the superstition that so branded him. And he 
was desperate in his fortune, for though no name in all 
Europe was at that day as great a military power at the 
head of a host as tiiat of Bourbon, and though the mise- 
rable bearer of it had been bo shortly before one of the 
wealthiest and largest territorial nobles of France, yet the 
great constable had now his sword for his fortune as 
barely as the rawest lad in the rabble rout that followed 
him, sent out to carve his way from some landless tower 
of an impoverished knight in half-starved Galicia or 
poverty-stricken Navarre. Bourbon therefore led his 
unpaid and mutinous hordes to a deed which none knew 
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better than he would shock and scandalize all Europe, 
as a man who, having fallen already so low as to have lost 
all self-respect, cares not in hia reckless despair to what 
depths he plunges. 

As for Fmndsherg, he was a mere soldier of fortune, 
whose world was his camp, whose opinions and feelings 
were formed in quite another school from those of his 
fellow-general ; whose code of honour and of morals was a 
different one, and whose conscience was not only perfectly 
at rest respecting the business he was bound on, hut 
approved of it as a good deed and meritorious work for 
the advancement of true religion. He carried round his 
neck a halter of golden tissue, we are toid,' with which 
lie loudly boasted he would hang the pope as soon as he 
got to Rome ; and had others of crimson silk at his saddle- 
bow, which he said were destined for the cardinals. 

Too late Clement became aware of the imminence and 
magnitude of the danger that threatened him and the 
capital of Christendom. He besought the viceroy, who 
had recently signed a treaty with him, as has been seen, 
to exert himself, and use his authority to arrest the souths 
ward march of Bourbon's army. And it is remarkable 
that this representative of the emperor in the government 
of Naples did, as, it would seem, endeavour earnestly to 
avert the coming avalanche from the eternal city. While 
the emperor's viceroy used all his authority and endeavours 
to arrest the advance of the emperor's army, the emperor's 
generals advanced and sacked Rome in despite of him. 
Which of them most really acted according to the secret 
wishes of that profound dissembler and most false and 
crafty monarch, it is impossible to know. It may have 
been that Bourbon himself bad do power to stay the 
plundering bandit-like march of his hungry and unpaid 
1 Viaohi, Stoi. Fiort-nt,, p. 110. Edit. oil. 
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troops. And the facts recorded of the state of discipline 
of the army are perfectly consistent with such a supposition. 

The viceroy sent a messenger to Bourbon while he 
was yet in Bologna, informing him of the treaty signed 
with Clement, and desiring him therefore to come no 
further southward. Bourbon, bent, as Varchi says, on 
deceiving both the pope and the viceroy, replied, that if 
the pope would send him two hundred thousand florins 
for distribution to the army, he would stay his march. 
But while this answer was carried back to Borne the 
tumultuous host continued its fearfully menacing advance ; 
and the alarm in Rome was rapidly growing to desperate 
terror. At the pope's earnest request, the viceroy, 'who 
knew well,' says Varchi, ' that his holiness had not a 
farthing,' himself took post, and rode hard for Florence 
with letters from Clement, in the hope of obtiuning the 
money there. 

The departure of the viceroy in person, and the 
breathless haste of his ride post to Florence, speak vividly 
of the urgency of the case, and of the Spanisii officer's 
personal anxiety respecting the dreadful fate which 
threatened Rome. But the Florentines do not seem to 
have been equally impressed with the necessity of losing no 
time in making an effort to avert the calamity from a 
rival city. It was ' after much talking,' we are told, that 
they at last consented to advance a hundred and fifty 
thousand florins, eighty thousand in cash down, and the 
remainder by the end of October. It was now April j 
and Bourbon had by this time crossed the Apennine, and 
was with his army on the lower western slopes of the 
mountain, not far from the celebrated tnonastery of 
Lavemia. Thither the viceroy hurried with all speed, 
accompanied by only two servants and a trumpeter, and 
having with much difficulty, says Varolii, come to speech 
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with the general, proffered him the eighty thousand 

florins. Upon which he was set upon by the tumultuous 
troops, and ' narrowly escaped being torn to pieces by them.' 
In endeavouring to get away from them, and make his 
way hack to Florence, he fell into the hands of certain 
peasants near Camaldoli, and was here again in danger 
of his life, and was wounded in the head. He was, how- 
ever, rescued by a monk of Vallombrosa, and by him con- 
ducted to the neighbouring little town of Poppi, in the 
Casentino, or upper valley of the Amo, from whence he 
made his way to Sienna, and so hack to Rome, with no 
pleasant tidings of what might' he expected from Bourbon 
and his brigand army. 

The Valiombrosan monk, who thus bestead the viceroy 
at his need, was, as Varchi records, rewarded by the 
bishopric of JIuro, in the kingdom of Xaples, which, 
adds the historian, he still holds. 

The fate of Borne was now no longer doubtful. 
Clement, wbo by his penny-wise parsimony had left him- 
self defenceless, made a feeble and wholly vain attempt to 
put the city in a state of defence. The corrupt and 
cowardly citizens could not have opposed any valid 
resistance to the ruffian hordes who were slowly but 
surely, like an advancing conflagration, coming upon them, 
even had tbey been willing to do their best. But the 
trembliug pope's appeal to them to defend the walls fell 
on the cars of as sorely trembling men, each thinking only 
of the possible cliances of saving his own individual 
person. 

On came the strangely heterogeneous rout of lawless 
soldiery, leaving behind them a trail of burned and ruined 
cities, devastated fields, and populations plague-stricken 
from the contamination engendered by the multitude of 
their unburied dead. 
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The remainder of the terrible story of the sack of Rome 
is well known, and needs not to be repeated. Blood- 
stained and calamitous as is the all too slowly improving 
tone of European history, its records do not contain many 
such scenes as were enacted during that fa,ir May month 
on those disastrously storied seven hills. 

And with what visage did the most Catholic emperor 
receive the victorious chieftains who had added to the 
imperial laurels the lustre of this achievement? It would 
have been interesting to mark the conduct of the circum- 
spect Charles in this matter. But the emperor was saved 
from the embarrassment hS might have felt, and we are 
deprived of the light which his reception of his generals 
might have afforded us by the deaths of both of them. 
Frundsberg was carried off by a fit of apoplexy while 
striving to quell a mutiny among his troops, before he 
reached Rome. And Bourbon, as is well known, perished 
in scaling the walls of the city. 

The pope, among his futile and feeble measures for pre- 
paring for the storm that was breaking over him, had 
ordered that no soul should be allowed to quit Rome. 
But Clarice, on pretext of her state of health, obtained a 
special permission for herself and husband to go forth. 
They passed out from the doomed city on the 4th of May ; 
and received news of the taking of it on the 6th, when 
they were at Civita Vecchia. 
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) Strozzi and big wife passed by sea from Civita 
■'Vecchia to Pisa, and remained tbere in tranquillity and 
safety, while all the doomed city from wbich they had 
escaped was suffering the unspeakable complication of 
horrors which lawless war, pestilence, famine, and total 
anarchy combined to let loose upon it. Infinite cause for 
that self-congratulation, which in natures of Strozzi's 
stamp takes the place of thankfulness, had he and (]!larice 
in the timely prudence and good management which had 
at that critical moment enabled them to quit the sinking 
ship. But it is not to be supposed that the wealthy 
banker and merchant had not, as it was, cause enough 
for trouble and anxiety. And it is impossible that such 
a financial business as he was at the head of should tra- 
Tcrse such a social cataclysm without suffering heavy 
losses, both in his own proper person and by means of 
Ltfae ruin of debtors and clients of the bank. In a curious 
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document, entitled ' Extraordinary expenses incurred by 
me from 1526 till the present time, as far aa I can re- 
member, for I am sure that I forget many,' printed from 
the original in Strozzi's handwriting, among the illua- 
tratioDS to NiccoUni's tragedy of Filippo Strozzi, by 
Signer Pietro Bigazzi, is the following entry : — ' For 
losses by the sack of Rome I name no sum, though I 
should think that loss cannot be estimated less than many 
thousands of crowns.' But we hear nothing from his 
biographer of his special losses upon this occasion, though 
in general he gives us abundant notice of the great ex- 
penses and losses which his brotlier had to meet ; and we 
never hear anything, beyond a general admission of the 
profitable nature of hia office of treasurer, of bis gaina. 
So that the general impression left on the reader's mind 
is, remembering that after all be left an immense property 
behind him, that the sums of money made by him 
must have been vast indeed. His escape from the bands 
of Don Ugo di Moncada and the Cardinal Pompeo 
Colonua, when he was left in the lurch by Clement, had 
cost him fifty thousand crowns. We have constant men- 
tion of the sums which he had to advance to his apostolic 
clients ; and as the story goes on we shall meet with 
thick-coming losses on a very large scale. We hear, in 
■ short, lamentations over ruin enough to have overwhelmed 
a dozen strong capitalists ; and yet prudent Filippo con- 
tinues to the end a very wealthy man. His purse truly 
seems like that of Fortunatus : there was no exhausting it. 
The entire life of this cautious statesman and financier 
may be characterized as a continuous walk upon a political 
tight-rope, with ever-present danger of falling on one 
aide or the other. Nothing but the most cautious and 
masterly balancing could have enabled him to perfonn 
this feat for many successive years, Oi' course the most 
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I -even temper, perfect self-control, an absence of all strong 
party-feeling, a universal scepticism, which believed only 
in the intaUibility of the multiplication table, the inde- 
feasible power of cash, and the possibiiity of juggling 
wrong into the place of right for good and all, or at all 
events with sufficient finality to answer all purposes to the 
prudent juggler ; of course all this was absolutely neces- 
BBTy to the successful performance of the feat. And it is 
I curious to mark the operation of these qualities and the 
' success ' attending it. 

The events described at the end of the last chapter 
brought about a stateofcircumatances which tried Filippo's 
rope-balancing powers to the utmost ; never had he more 
need of wary walking than in those days succeeding the 
terrible calamity of Rome. But he rose equal to the 
occasion, and calls forth the strongly- expressed admira- 
tion of his biographer Lorenzo accordingly. 

The news of the taking by assault and sack of Rome 
did not reach Florence till the 12th of May, having thus 
taken sis days to travel a distance of little more than two 
hundred mileB. It is one of the very rare instances on 
I vecord of tidings oF great interest and public notoriety 
I -Iravelling more slowly than could have been expected : 
' tiie reverse is generally the case to a very extraordinary 
degree. And this exception to the general rule repre- 
sents to us, perhaps more vividly than any other circum- 
stance, the utter desolation which had been caused by the 
march of Bourbon's anny, and that total cutting ofi^ of one 
district from another, by which a continuation of wars was 
reducing the country to a state of barbarism, as rapidly as 
increased facility of intercommunication forces forward 
civilization. 

The tidings, when they at last reached Florence, pro- 
L duced a very violent effect, though scarcely of the kbid a 
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nineteenth-century reader might anticipate. All that we 
have so constantly heard ahout the municipal rivalries and 
enmities, that caused Italian mediEeval patriotism to be 
ever bounded by city walls, is hardly enough to prepare 
us for bearing that the news of Home's calamity was 
' most grateful to the Florentines,' It is the Flarentine 
historian Varchi who assures ub that it was bo, ' Never,' 
adds lie, ' was chastisement so tremendous inflicted ; nor 
was it ever more richly deserved,' But the truth is, that 
it was not hatred of Rome so much as hatred of Rome's 
sovereign and their own, Clement, which made the Flo- 
rentines rejoice in the tremendous calamity which had 
befallen both. Rome's misfortune was the Tuscan city's 
opportunity. Clement was a prisoner in the castle of 
St Angelo ; and now or never was the time for Florence 
once again to free herself from the detested Medici. 

Already, before the news arrived, the city, under the 

ireak yet violent government of the Cardinal of Cortona, 

}iad been manifesting symptoms very disquieting to its 

The picture drawn in a few words by Varchi oi 

the state of things in those days is strikingly suggestive, 

Florence,' says he, ' remiuued the prey and the scorn 
of those soldiers whose duty it was to protect it. It ia 
impossible for any one, however lively his imagination 
may be, to picture to himself the immeasurable gloom and 
sadness that weighed both on the city and on the country 
around it. The latter had been plundered and laid waste 
not less by those who professed to he our friends than by 
our enemies. In the former, more military jerkins than 
dtizens' cloaks were to be seen ; there were more arms 
than men ; and it seemed as if those who parsed in 
the streets dared not lift up their eyes, partly in shame, 
and partly in fear, and from utter distrust, not. only of 
every other man, but even of themselves. The drums were 
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continually making their rounds ; there was no hour of 
day or night without turning out of the guards, or patrols 
of soldiers. At every slightest disorder, if it were but 
the falling of a pike on the pavement, or if more than 
three men stood together, or if two talked together at all 
earnestly, the soldiers ran to the spot to warn and 
threaten them. Then in a moment a tumult would arise, 
and the shops would he closed in all haste, and the citizens 
would run as if in terror, and shut themselves into their 
houses.'^ 

Such was the state of Florence when the citizens heard 
that their tyrant was a prisoner in his own castle of 
St. Angelo. It was already known in Florence that 
Filippo Strozzi had arrived in Pisa ; and the eyes of all 
parties in the city, in the surging tumult and confusion 
that immediately arose, turned towards him as having 
more power than any other man to restore tranquillity by 
assuring the ascendency of one or tlie other party. Mes- 
sengers were despatched to him in all haste, both by the 
Cardinal of Cortona, who counted on him as an assured 
supporter of the Medici, and by Niccolb Capponi, who 
was his brother-in-law, and who, as leader of that part of 
the aristocracy which wished to restore constitutional 
liberty to Florence, without conceding all the demands 
of the radical party, trusted that Strozzi would join them 
in throwing off the yoke of that family. 

There is no incident in Filippo'a life which more 
-itrongty marks the high consideration and great influence 
^'fae enjoyed in his native city. It attributes a degree of 
. .importance to these which seema out of proportion to what 
we have been led to expect from all that wc have hitherto 
seen of his public hfe. lie was at this time one of the 
richest, perhaps the richest citizen in Florence ; he was 
' VftTchi, Stor. Fior. torn. i. p. 1G3. Edit oit. 
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(not by birth ; for, aa we have seen, he was a younger 
son; but, curiously enough, by general estimation and 
consent, aa it should seem; for we have nowhere any 
syllable of explanation of the circumstance) the repre- 
sentative of an old and much- respected Florentine name ; 
he was connected with the Medici by marriage, and with 
their opponents by the marriage of bis sister. His con- 
duct on the occasion of .the last Medicean restoration had 
been very equivocal ; his aubaequent intimacy with the 
worthless tyrant Lorenzo had been anything but credit- 
able ; his private conduct was more than lax— was, 
indeed, so bad aa to call forth the special reprehension of 
historians in that very lax and little-expecting epoch ; he 
was to a fair degree a scholar, and lover of literature and 
learning ; and he was treasurer and loan contractor to 
the apostolic court. But nothing of all this would have 
prepared one, judging according to our notions of things, 
for finding him above all men in Florence the cynosure 
of all eyes, the selected arbiter, and Dem tx machind 
invoked by both parties in the crisis of their struggles and 
difficulties. Were it, indeed, bis brother Lorenzo alone 
who presented him to posterity in this proud and lofty 
position, we might be inclined to expect some exaggera- 
tion or undue colouring in the representation ; but Varchi, 
whose testimony is alwaya of great weight, and is on this 
point unimpeachable, gives a completely similar account 
of the facts of the case ; and represents Filippo to have 
been at that time looked up to by all parties as well-nigh 
' master of the situation,' quite as fully as does Lorenzo's 
more partial narrative. 

Wiiat was it, then, that his fellow-citizens saw in 
Filippo Strozzi to produce this universal deference, and to 
attribute to hiiti so great an influence ? The question ia 
worth asking ; for the answer to it will help much in 
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I enabling the reader to form a just conception of the 
general tone of moral and social sentiment prevailing 
among these people at this their critical and seething 
' renaissance ' time ;— time, that is, of the death of the old 
tm'bulent, violent, confused system of ill-understood and 
worse practised liberty, which, with all its faults, was yet 
above all else a time of movement, and therefore one of 
hope and at least possibility of progress ; and of the new 
birth, which was to succeed it, of a system of orderly, 
regularly-constituted tyranny, which, sta^ant and death- 
stricken from its birth, made all hope and all progress 
impossible. The great and grand virtue which drew on 
Filippo Strozzi all the eyea and all the hopes of his 
I countrymen, was that same which chiefly, almost exclu- 
I Kvely, claims the admiration and panegyric of his loving 
iMographer, which he harps on again and again, and 
which in all the writers of the time is extolled as the 
quality far excellence which it becomes a man to acquire 
I and practise. It was hia acknowledged and tried pru- 
I DENCE. All the trimming, all the well-hidden deceitful- 
I aess, all the skilful steering towards an object by tortuous, 
indirect, and cleverly -masked courses, which would with 
us mark the man practising them for contempt and avoid- 
ance, were in that death-and-renaissance time so many 
titles to respect and admiration. An enemy foiled by a 
well-devised take in, an advantage gained by a simulated 
exhibition of friendliness, a notable triumph in the art of 
making speech the means of concealing thought, — these 
were achievements which covered their author with glory, 
and compelled adherence. 

A fearful picture of a state of society ! exclaims some 

readers. And surely these men must be judged with 

reference to the standard of morality around them 1 With 

La. system of religion for their sole spiritual teaching as 
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incredible and much more immoral than that of ' the poor 
Indian,' what would you have ? They know no hetter. 
We must 'make allowances.' 

Once again, we have nothing to do with judging these 
men, or making allowances. Filippo Strozzi does not 
offer himself as candidate to represent our borough ; nor 
even ask us to take him by the hand. As well might the 
post-mortem examiner, who finds that the subject before 
him was killed by ossification of the heart, be asked to 
' make allowances ' for the heart, in consideration of the 
general weaknesses of the constitution. The 'subject' 
whose ease we are studying was killed by the diseases 
which the esaniination reveals to us. This is the only 
fact of real value that we obtain from the consideration of 
his case. The often-urged reflection, that ' we might 
perhaps have acted similarly under similar circumstances,' 
though all important when stated as the unerring result 
of moral law in the absolute formula — ' we should infal- 
libly do the same thing, and think the same thoughts, if 
subjected to the same influences ' — is altogether irrelevant 
when put forward as a plea for a modified ethical judg- 
ment of an individual as a responsible moral being. For 
we have happily no such judgment to pronounce. But 
the whole value of history lies in that certainty that 
similar moral causes will produce similar moral effects. 
The social, political, and religious environment in which 
ve observe this poor deceased Filippo and the rest of 
them around him to have lived, did form and mould them 
into such semblance as we see. The inhabitants of auch 
and such a district are made bloated cretins by the mala- 
ria in which they live. What caused the moral atmo- 
sphere in the one case, and the physical atmosphere in the 
other to be deadly ? This is the only point on which we 
have to exercise our judgment. 
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Never had Strozzi greater need to exercise hia * pru- 
dence ' than in dealing with the rival applications from 
his fellow-citizens, which hia reputation f(ir prudence had 
brought upon him. The conjuncture was undeniably a 
difficult one. 

The pope — the only Medici of the elder branch, save 
two lads, and the little girl, Catherine, afterwards Queen 
of France— was the prisoner of lawless soldiers in Saint 
Angelo. He was at deadly feud with the euiperor. The 
fortunes of that monarch were strongly in the ascendant 
over those of Francis of France. Florence, long heaving 
with ill-suppressed anger and rebellion, was ready fbr any 
howsoever violent a move in a popular and democratic 
direction. No dangerous oppositiou was to be feared on 
the one baud, and no efficient assifitance to be hoped 
on the other from the feeble and friglitened Cardinal of 
Cortona. Nothing would have been easier at the moment 
than for Filippo Strozzi to have placed himself at the 
head of a popular movement, which would assuredly for 
the nonce have carried all before it. And many men 
might have deemed it the safest as well as the easiest 
and most tempting course to take. 

But Filippo had httle trust in the constancy of Floren- 
tine popular sentiment, and much in the constancy of 
Medicean ambition. He counted much on the vitality 
of papal power, and little on any quarrel between pope 
and emperor to the profit of popular freedom. For he 
knew that it is in the nature of popes and emperors to be 
friends when either of them is in contest with the people, 
and clearly understood that that many-headed monster 
was the real never-changing foe, against whom both pope 
and emperor must wage an unintermitting war, equally 
necessary to both of ihem. In a word, Filippo Strozzi 
could tell of more than one Medicean restoration, and 
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■was quite aware of the great possibility that he might 
live to see another. 

On the other hand, would it be prudent, would it be 
even safe to enter Florence in its present humour as an 
avowed supporter of the Medici ? Such a course in the 
present juncture would assuredly make him the most 
unpopular man in the city for the time being, and might 
even expose to danger all the vast property he owned 
there. Besides, he knew the Medici, and especially 
Clement, well enough to be quite sure that no compensat- 
ing gratitude was to be looked for from them, whenever 
the turn in the tide of their fortunes should take place, 
if he were to decide on playing the waiting game for their 
restoration. 

Again, there was another di£Gculty in the way of 
adopting either of these courses frankly and decidedly. 
The great anti-Mediceao nobles, who may he compared 
to our great Whig families, were anxious to get rid of 
that overshadowing upas-tree of a family, but were by 
no means anxious to favour such a radical revolution as 
should throw political power into the hands of the 
people. This party, who were called the " Ottimati " — 
the " Aristocracy," that is ; merely turning Latin into 
Greek — wished, in fact, to establish an oligarchy much 
on the model of that of Venice. And FUippo, by birth, 
by old family connection, and by position in the city, 
naturally belonged to this party. But they were exposed 
to a twofold danger — one immediate, from popular 
violence — and one prospective, from Medicean vengeance. 

Prudent Filippo paused at Pisa much perplexed and 
much pondering. The more impulsive and frank-hearted 
Clarice would have set aside all such hesitation. The 
burning hatred she felt for Clement was enough to decide 
the line of conduct sAe would have had her husband 
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adopt. Sbe loudly complained to all who cared to hear 
her, that 'Clement had robbed her of her property 
when cardinal, and of her flesh and blood when pope ;' 
alluding, by the latter charge, to the scurvy trick he had 
played her 'lamb-like' husband in the hostage matter, 
Clarice would have had her huahand proceed to 
Florence at once, and use the opportunity for wreaking 
vengeance on false, fleeting, perjured Qement to the 
utmost. 

The determination ultumat«ly arrived at by Strozzi 
was a characteristic one, and is characteristically ap- 
plauded by his brother. Instead of venturing forward 
into the disturbed city himself, he determined to send hia 
wife. He decided that she should ' try the difficult ford ' 
first And both Varchi and Lorenzo Strozzi use this 
eame metaphor in speaking of the same circumstance. 
His object in this, as his brother exultiogty explains, was 
twofold. In the first place, he avoided the danger that 
'the Medici, finding him at Florence without being on 
their side, might suddeuly assassinate him. And in 
the second place, he gained the advantage of being able, 
if need were hereafter, ' to excuse himself to the pope by 
tlirowiug all the blame upon his wife.' 

\N'hat a prudent Filippo ! 

Clarice, on her part, made not the least objection to 

is arrangement. She had ever shown herself ' high- 
'rainded beyond what was prudent,' says Lorenzo ; and she 
was well contented to be permitted to carry out her 
own views for wreaking her veogeance on the pope. 

The fearless iady, accordingly, leaving her prudent 
husband safe in hiding at Pisa, and undertaking to send for 
him when she should have sufficiently sounded the ground 
EUid prepared the way for him, so that her 'innocent 
lamb ' might run no danger, departed on the mission. 
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Her first care was to seek a private interview on the 
evening of her arrival with Niccolb Capponi, the brother- 
in-law of Filippo, and the principal leader of the ' Otti- 
matj,' or patrician oligarchical party. Some otiiers of 
the leaders of the party were admitted to this secret 
sitting, in which Clarice, far more violently and frankly 
than her hushand in all probability would have approved, 
exhorted them to go all lengths in expelling tlie Medici, 
and promised her own and her husband's entire adhesion 
and co-operation. Niccolb Capponi had been for some 
time past secretly exciting the people, and preparing them 
for an outbreak. But the game lie and his peers, the 
other anti-Medicean nobles, had to play was a delicate one, 
and required cautious handling. The Media could not be 
turned out without the aid of the popular element. It 
was necessary to make common cause with the populace, 
and adopt their tone and their watchwords. But the objects 
of these great I'lorentine Whigs and that of the people 
were in fact very different. ' Liberty ' was the cry, to a cer- 
tain extent sincere, of both the malcontent sections of the 
people, for both were equally deprived of it by tiie Medici. 
But the patricians wanted it only for themselves, while 
the people, more ignorant even than the nobles of the real 
nature and meaning of civil liberty, wanted to share with 
them the power and privileges in wiiich they deemed it 
to consist It was the old, old story. The problem was to 
use the brute power of the masses as a cat's-paw for 
drawing the cliestnuts of power, place, and profit from 
the Medioaan fire. But the cat was a tiger, whose paws 
it was considerably dangerous to trifle with, especially as 
the Florentine public was quite sufficiently versed in the 
mysteries of political life to be quite awake to the danger 
of being tricked, and vigilantly suspicious of the slightest 
symptom of treason to the popular cause. 
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The brute force of the masses, however, played on this 
occasion a less all-important part than is usually the case 
in similar circumstances. For the historians agree in the 
opinion that the Cardinal of Cortoua had quite sufficieDt 
military force witiiin the city to have quelled all tendency 
to revolt by the strong hand, if he had possessed the 
courage and promptitude to use it' Much, therefore, 
depended on coning and frightening this man, who was, 
according to all the writers, utterly inefficient and in- 
capable. He had already committed a serious error in 
permitting the great council of citizens to assemble in 
the grand old hall of the ' Palazzo Publico.' Their tone 
at once became ominously menacing. And when the 
cardinal, alarmed by it, would have made some feeble 
attempt at opposing to their growing violence a military 
force, he found that the troops would do nothing without 
their pay down in cash. The cardinal sent for the city 
treasm-er, who was in fact a mere deputy of Filippo Strozzi, 
wbo held that office iu Florence as well as in Home. This 
deputy had by private order from Filippo deposited the 
public chest with its contents in the house of Lorenzo 
Strozzi, Filippo's brother and biographer ; whereupon the 
cashier told tlie cardinal that he had no money in hand. 
The cardinal governor maintained that he must have funds. 
High words ensued ; and the treasurer ' made a ribald 
gesture at the cardinal, and said, " take that," and then 
wentoff to Lucca.' Honest Varehi reprobates the brutality- 
of the act iu no measured terms, and gibbets this cashier, 
whose name was ' Francesco del Nero, nicknamed the 
Cra del Piccadiglio,' as ' the most irreligious and 
Bordidly avaricious man ever born in Florence,'^ 

Bacio Valori, a firm partisan of the Medici, counselled 

' Segni. Stone Fioreutme, lib. i. torn, i. p. 13. Edit, Milano, 1805, 
= Vfttclii, Edit, cit., lom. i. p. 170. 
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the insulted cardinal to arrest Niccolo Capponi at once. 
And Count Piernoferi da Montedoglio, the captain of 
the guard, advised him to put his hand in hia own amply 

filled purse ; declaring that if he would come forward 
with only twenty thousand crowns for the soldiers, he 
would undertake to put down all disturbance, and hold 
the city for the Medici against all opposition. But the 
cardinal was too timid to follow the first, and too 
avariraoiis to accept the second of these counsels,' So 
while the citizens were openly assembling in defiance of him 
under his nose, and the leaders of the evidently imminent 
insurrection were sitting in secret conclave, he, with the 
two young Medici in hia charge, Ippolito and Alessandro, 
now lads of sixteen, was sitting helpless in the Palazzo 
Medici, waiting for some favourable turn, the principal 
hope of which hung on the message he had sent to 
Filippo Strozzi. 

Such was the state of matters in Florence when Clarice 
arrived and took her place at the council-board of the 
insurgent nobles. It was arranged that she should wait 
on the cardinal at the Palazzo Medici the next morning. 
And the minute account which the historians Varchi and 
Segni have given of the lady's visit to tlie then occupiers 
of her ancestral home, shows abundantly that no better 
agent could have been selected for completing tlie poor car- 
dinal's panic, and absolutely frightening him out of the city. 

When she arrived in her litter the next morning at the 
Medicean palace — that magnificent pile of huilding, 
which is now known as the Palazzo Riccardi, and which 
every one who has been in Florence will remember at the 
bottom of the Via Larga— Ippolito, with his tutor, the 
Cardinal Ridolfi, met her on the stairs, and conducted 
her to the cardinal governor, who received her in the 
' Scgui. Edit, cit., torn. L p. 13, 
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room next the chapel — a magnificent saloon, now cut up 
by partitions for the convenience of some of the many 
offices which in these days are harboured in the grand 
old palace, and of which only the gorgeously-gilded and 
richly-moulded ceiling remfuus to testify to its former 
splendour. The cardinal, trusting that she came to 
reinforce him, and not his enemies, rose to receive her. 
But Clarice left him no longer in doubt 

' My lord I my lord !' cried she, ' to what a pass have 
you brought u8 !' In the midst of her anger and violence, 
Filippo's wife was politic enough, it will be observed, to 
affect to consider herself, as a Medici, a sharer in the 
present troubles of the family. As such she would 
naturally have more influence with the governor. ' Is 
this, your conduct, do you think,' she continued, ' in any 
way eimilar to that which my ancestors were wont to 
practise?' 

Varchi assures us that he has been particularly carefiil 
to give the exact words she used, because it had been 
said that she had abused the cardinal and the two young 
men with grossly injurious and unbecoming language, 
which was not the case. 

■ ' Her ancestors,' she went on, ' had been powerfid in 
Florence, because such had been the will of the citizens. 
They had on more than one occasion absented themselves 
from the city in obedience to the popular will, and had 
returned when it had pleased the people to recall them. 
Such, in her opinion, should be their conduct now. It 
was evidently necessary to conform themselves to the con- 
dition of the times, seeing the position in which the pope 
found himself. And as tor yon,' she continued, turning 
to the young men, ■ trust me you had better provide for 
your own safety, which I have naturally more at heart 
1 this cardinal here.' 
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' The cardinal made many attempts to interrupt her, 
trying to get in a word of excuse,' says Varchi ; ' but 
she never let him say a syllable, continually Tociferating 
over and over again the same wordg.' Segni observes that 
the lady was endowed with a wonderful power of tongue. 
Francesoo Vettori, Niccolb Capponi, Baccio Vaiori, and 
several other citizens of note who had come in, tried to 
interpose between the eloquent dame and the overwhelmed 
cardinal ; and there was a good deal of confusion, in the 
midst of which the report of a shot was suddenly heard. 
It was supposed afterwards that it was fired by our old 
harebrained acquaintance, Prinzivalle della Stufa, though 
for what purpose is not clear. At all events, it had the 
effect of breaking up the meeting, and Clarice retired to 
the neighbouring house of the &inori. 

Thence she immediately wrote to her husband, ur^g 
him to come on to Florence without delay ; telling him 
that everything was going on admirably, and that his 
presence only was wanted to complete the work. She did 
not mention in her letter the incident of the shot fired, 
either not thinking it of any importance, or else knowing 
her husband well enough to fear that it might awaken 
his ' prudence.' The circumstance, however, bad induced 
her to send her children who were with her in Florence 
fOUt to a villa belonging to Strozzi, called Le Selve, near 
Signa, on the road to Pisa. And it so chanced that 
Filippo, coming up thence to Florence, met them on the 
road with their tutor. Inquiring from them the reason 
of their quitting the city, he heard the story of crack- 
brained Prinzivalle'a shot, whereupon prudent Filippo 
immediately stopped short, and determined not to venture 
into the city that night, but to sleep at a place called 
Legnaia, about two miles on that side of it. 

The next morning, however, having been reassured by 
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several of the party who went out to meet him al Legraia, 
he ventured to come on to Florence, where he waa re- 
ceived with the utmost marks of respect and welcome. 
We have the detailed account of these events from three 
historians, — honest, naif, liberty-loving Varchi ; respect- 
able, grave, scholarly Segni ; and Lorenzo Strozzi, the 
consistent radical and disciple of Savonarola, yet partial 
and admiring biographer of the younger brother, who so 
completely eclipsed him as always to have been considered 
as the representative of the house.' And it ia worth 
observing, that no one of these writers, in recording how 
the great statesman and financier sent his wife among 
dangers which he would not face himsslf, and from fear 
hesitated to rejoin her, even when pressingly summoned 
by her, manifests the slightest notion that he' is telling 
anything at all derogatory to the character of the great 
man whose deeds he is narrating ; on the contrary, all 
this excessive care to lieep his person out of the reach of 
possible danger only affords occasion for more of the 
eternal laudation of his ' prudence.' 

It 13 curious, that in proportion to the comparative 
rareness of the occasions on which a man living the ordi- 
nary life of the nineteenth century is called upon to face 
personal danger, the general estimate of the value of fear- 
lessness has certainly increased. At first sight the reverse 
might have been expected, according to the general rule, 
which makes those things most valued which are most 
needed. But some higher law has in this instance set the 
rule aside. It ia true that a sixteenth-century English- 
man would not probably have related so palpable a case 
of ehrinking from meeting peril as that above told, with 
the same approval and complacency as the Italian writers 
dted have done. But he would have tolerated a greater 
» Ngto II. 
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degree of providential care for personal safety tban is 
now thought compatible with a due habit of maiily daring. 
And the change of sentiment on this point in Italy ia at 
least as great as with us, though the general tone of 
feeling on the subject is still probably somewhat lower 
than among ourselves. Is the explanation of the fact to 
be found in the higher modem appreciation of duty f 
For of course all the value attached to a readiness to meet 
danger is based theoretically on the supposition that it is 
done at the call of duty ; thougb as usual, in practice, that 
which is praiseworthy under given circumstances comes to 
be deemed admirable iu itself. 

Filippo was met at the city gates and escorted to his 
own palace by a large body of the leading men in 
Florence. He found his house full, says Varchi, of 
citizens eager to welcome him to Florence, and learn the 
line of conduct he was disposed to adopt. After a short 
council held in an inner room with the principal members 
of his family and political connection, it was decided that 
he should at once wait on the cardinal governor at the 
Palazzo Medici; and that he should do so as on an 
ordinary occasion of a simple visit, unarmed, and ac- 
companied only by his brother Lorenzo. Filippo hesitated 
much, says Lorenzo, before he would consent to this ; 
thinking that the Medici might very possibly conceive 
that his death at the present conjuncture would greatly 
tend to crush the insurrectionary movement, and secure 
their own position ; and that it would be a very easy 
matter to despatch him when he was in their hands and 
in their own house. Varchi, too, it ia fair to mention, 
evidently considers that the step was not without danger 
from this cause. Strozzi trusted much, however, he says, 
in the persuasion that the cardinal was ' too cowardly ' to 
murder hira thus. Both writers, however, seem to forget 
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that Btrozzi had been urged to come to Florence by the 
Medicean party, and that they had as yet no means of 
knowing that he might Dot have done so with the inten- 
tion of supporting their cause; unleaa, indeed, it was 
thought that the conduct of Clarice had been a sufficient 
indication of her husband's leanings and intentions. 

Filippo opened the interview by asking for information 
respecting the state of things in Florence, pretending' to 
be wholly ignorant of all that had happened, as one just 
arrived from a distance. The Cardinal of Cortona ap- 
parently had not the face to pretend that he believed a 
word of all this. But young Ippolito, taking it all as 
simple fact, began to tell Filippo the whole story; how 
infamously the city was behaving, how sadly precarious 
their own present position was, how greatly in danger was 
the whole fabric of Medicean ascendency. He com- 
pliuned bitterly of the conduct of Clarice since she had 
arrived in Florence, pointing out to her husband how un- 
naturally she, a Medici, was behaving in thus turning 
against her own kin, and siding with strangers to her 
blood. He said that it was entirely owing to her intrigues 
and violence that they had consented to allow the Great 
Council to meet and occupy itself with revolutionary pro- 
jects. But, he added, now that Filippo was come it would 
be easy to undo all that, if only he were disposed to stand 
by them and exert himself in their cause in earnest. He 
finished by reminding him that the day would assuredly 
come when Medicean gratitude would give him abundant 
cause to congratulate himself on having helped them in 
their hour of need. 

Filippo replied with the utmost affability and kind- 
ness. He expressed great sorrow for aJl that had oc- 
curred in the city ; and especially declared himself pained 
by the il! conduct of Clarice. Had she not been a 
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Medici, he said, ' he would have so reprimanded her in 
public, and administered such a chastisement in private, 
that it would have gone hard with her,' But, he added, 
with a aigh, the real fact was, that Clarice, feeling her- 
self to be, as one of their blood, far superior in condition 
to himself, he unhappily had not that amount of control 
over her that could be wished. Finally, prudent Fihppo 
promised to hasten itmnediately to the Great Council then 
sitting, and to see how far it were possible to guide the 
popular will in such a direction as they would wish. 

Strozzi in truth did proceed forthwith to the hall of the 
Great Council ; and found there, as of course he had in- 
tended to find, that unfortunately things had already gone 
too far for it to be safe to attempt then to reverse the de- 
cisions which the citizens had come to. His 6rst care 
was to send a message by a trusty agent to the captain 
of the guard, to the effect that his services were no longer 
required at the Palazzo Publico ; and that he might 
withdraw his troops. Then he hurried back to the 
Palazzo Medici, and communicated to the cardinal and 
the two young men the unsuccessful issue of his en- 
deavours ; adding, that seeing that it was too late for there 
to be any hope of setting aside the resolutions to which 
the council had come, he had judged it in their interest 
by no means prudent to risk changing the favourable in- 
tentions of the citizens towards them, hy advancing any 
obnoxious pretensions on their behalf. As the resolution 
to which the Great Council had come now stood, the 
Medici were not to be exiled, nor cited to give any ac- 
count of the past, but were to be permitted to leave the 
city, or to reside in it at their pleasure, on the same 
terms as any other citizens. 

To the two young scions of the Medici who had been 
brought up to consider themselves as princes, with a 
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strong sense of the dignity and privileges of such a 
position, and not a shadow of a conception of its duties 
and responsibilities, this indulgent permission to live as 
private citizens in the city they had looked to rule and 
tax as despots, was gall and wormwood. But there ap- 
peared no present possibility of resisting ; and, indeed, 
very significant symptoms began to manifest themselves, 
which indicated that the temper of the populace, despite 
the decree of the Great Council, was such as might make it 
imprudent for them to avail themselves of the permission 
to remain on any terms in the city. The Florentines, as 
Varchi says, ' did not feel themselves to be free ' as long 
as any of the detested race were yet in their old lair. 
They were bent on changing, as they significantly phrased 
it, 'not the wine only, but the flask too.' The tide of 
popular feeling was rising very rapidly ; and those who 
best knew Florence and its people, saw that it might very 
soon become a question whether the young heirs of the 
Medicean fortunes and hopes might be able to get out of 
the city in safety. 

As for the Cardinal of Cortona, what with personal fears 
for his own safety, and a sense of the account he would 
have one day to render to Clement for the management 
which had allowed matters to come to this pass, he lost 
all presence of mind, and became even more mcapable than 
ever of judging soundly either for others or himself. 

Under these circumstances, Strozzi went again to the 
Palazzo Medici, to point out to them the condition of 
matters in the city, and to urge on them the prudence of 
departing while they were yet free to do so. It may well 
be believed that prudent, cautious Filippo was really 
anxious to get them safely out of the city, and to avoid 
the danger from popular violence which menaced them. 
Despite all the craft he had used to avoid appearing to be 
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one of the ringleaders of the revolutionary movement, his 
influence in the city vas too notorioua, and his position 
with respect to the leaders of the insurrection was too 
evident, for him to escape a heavy portion of the responsi- 
bility which would have attached to anything that might 
have happened to the young men. There is every rea£ou 
to think, therefore, that he was sincere and earnest in his 
counsels to them to quit Florence. 

But it was difficult to bring them to any decision, and 
time pressed. Already their departure in safety was a 
more doubtful and chancy matter than it would have been 
an hour earlier ; for the streets were beginning to be 
filled with people, more or less hostile to them ; and the 
wind of the popular wrath was evidently rising, and 
threatened storm. The cardinal and the young men had 
closeted themselves together in an inner room of the 
palace, promising that they would give Filippo an answer 
shortly. But the minutes went on ; Filippo was becoming 
more and more anxious as to the result, and still uo 
answer came. 

Filippo shortly grew angry ; and, as the best mode of 
hastening their deliberations, determined to set Clarice 
on them, 

' Clarice !' cried he, to hia wife, who was then awaiting 
the result (it is the historian Segni who has recorded the 
incident and the words), — ' Clarice ! it would be well 
that they should be quick about making up their minds 
in there ; and it is for you to do whatever you deem best 
to hasten them.' 

Careful Filippo did not wish that these , princelings 
should have any harsh words to quote against him here- 
after, 

Garice no sooner got this hint from her husband than 
she went into the room where the old man and the two 
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'young ones were hesitatiug in an agony of iiidecUion, and 
■ * with a face,' says Segni, ' full of indignation and con- 
tempt, and with manly bearing said, raising her voice so 
that it was heard by those outside ; " It would be dis- 
gracoiiil to mc, who am a woman, to be thus incapable of 
coming to a decision to adopt or reject the course which 
has beeu proposed to you as the safest, if not, perhaps, the 
most honourable. The time for consideration was when 
you were so conducting yourselves as to bring things to 
this pass. It was not thus that my ancestors ruled and 
gained the affections of the Florentines ; but you, by 
your conduct, show plainly enough, if it were not known 
before, that you are not of the blood of the Medici. And 
I say this, not of you only, but of Pope Clement, wrong- 
fully pope,' and most rightfully now prisoner in St 
Angelo. The reputation of the family may go to the 
dogs for me. And for yon, go out from a house and 
from a city neither of which belong to you, either by right 
of birth or of yonr own merit, Go ! and lose no time in 
setting about it." ' ' 

The lady Clarice had, as one of the historians remarks, 
a great power of tongue. 

The cardinal and the two lads were, says Segni, so 
' overwhelmed by such words so spoken by such a woman,' 
that they at once professed their willingness to go ; only 
imploring Filippo to see them safe out of the town. 

This was no longer altogether an easy thing to under- 
take. The whole length of the Via Larga lay between 
the Medici palace and the city gate, and it was now full 
of a threatening crowd. However, Strozzi and Niccolo 
Oapponi promised to ride with them to the gate. And 
though, as they passed along the street, more than one 

^ She alladea to thu i^tg^timiL(^y of tiiu joiing tnon at 
* SegoL Edit, cit., lorn. i. p. 17. 
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TOioe V18 heard, eayt Yaardiiy to matter that the day 
would come whm the florentioes would rqp^it hatu^ 
allowed Ihem to depart aim, they reached the gate 
Hnbarmed, and rode that night, aooompanied by Filij^Kv 
to the Medicean inlla called Poggio i Caiano^ about ten 
miles from Florence, on the road te IHsteia. 

Andihus Filippo Strozzi^ aged thirty-nine, aooompanied 
the Medid out of Florence, aswe hare se^i him when he 
was tw^ty-four accompanying them into the city, ctm^ 
trrring on both occasions to reap the pn^t of bdmg cm 
tlie winning side witiiout incmxing the dedded hostility of 
the loong party. 
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k V<nd at Fijitoia. — Strom cburged by the city to Teoeive 

of Fits, and Legham Iroiii the MedicL — He is fooled by Ippolito. — 
Loses credit at Florence, — Snapioiona conduct of Clarice. — Filippo 
decides on letiriiig into private lifu. — Coneeqaencea of the Ml of 
Florence. — Pilippo'a scepticism.— Death of Cilice.— Filippo goes to 
Lyons. — Eiots there put down by him. — He yiaita Voneluae.— Gloes 
to Genoa. — Has a conference there with Alesaandto, — Qooa io Lncea, 
and remains there during the fdege of Flori^ce.^Hia UloeBS. — 
Lorenzo's account of it ; — and hia atatemeat of hie own conduct — 
Honesty the best policy 1 — Pinal Ml of liberty in Florence. 

It was on the 17th of May that the Cardinal of Cortona 
and the two lads, Ippolito and Aleasandro, went forth as 
we have seen from Florence. Strozzi accompanied them 
to Poggio a Caiano ; and the next day received letters 
from the city, requesting him to proceed to Piatoia, for 
tile purpose of restoring order there. For in that city, as 
in most others of the Italian municipalities of that day, the 
community was divided into two hostile factjons, headed 
by two noble families who handed down the family feud — 
Montague and Capulet fashion — from one generation to 
another. In Pistoia, these were the Panciatichi and 
CancelUeri. And as soon as ever it was known there that 
Florence was io a state of revolution, the two factions, 
according to invariable and time-honoured custom on 
similar opportunities, broke into open violence and civil 
warfare. Filippo, his brother assures us, by his influence 
;lrith the heads of either party, and by hia conciliatory 
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talents, succeeded easily in restoring peace to the little 
city, and was returning from this errand to Poggio a 
Caiano, when he met on the road the cardinal and the 
two young Medici. They were goirg they said to Lucca ; 
seeing that the tidings which rea^t^d them of the state 
of Florence, and of the prevalence of mob violence there, 
gave them reason to think that they were not in safety bo 
near to the city. Filippo determined on accompanying 
them to Lucca. Possibly he was in no hurry to return to 
Florence till the first outburst of popular violence, conse- 
quent on the revolution, should have been calmed down. 

If such was his motive, liis prudence for once got him 
into much worse trouble then he would probably have been 
exposed to by returning at once to the city where hb 
interests lay. For at Lucca letters reached him from the 
magistrates, informing him that the orders which the 
Medici had, before they were suffered to leave Florence, 
been compelled to send to the conmiandanta of the for- 
tresses of Pisa and Leghorn, enjoining those officers to 
give up the places held by tbem to the republic, had been 
refused by them, The captains of these strongholds knew, 
doubtless, perfectly well that they were on thb occasion 
acting most according to the wishes of their masters by 
disobeying their written orders. But it was important to 
the republic to have these places in its hands ; and the 
letters to Filippo enjoined him not to lose his hold of the 
young princes till the fortresses were given up. 

The commandant at Pisa had written that he would 
surrender the place if ordered to do so by Ippolito in 
person. The regular course, according to the military 
rules of the time, required that an officer charged with the 
safe holding of a garrisoned fort should, under no circum- 
stances, obey any order to give it up, unless accompanied 
by the ' password ' arranged between him and his superior. 
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If this ' open-sesame ' were spoken, it would have been 
their duty to obey, speak the word who might. But the 
Cardinal of Cortona and the young men asserted that 
this password was in Clement's own keeping. 

Under these circumstances, Filippo took Ippolito with 
him from Lucca to Pisa, and suftered him to enter the 
fortress alone, for the purpose of persuading the com- 
mandant to give it up. 

Meantime, Filippo, with a want of caution woiiderfiU 
for him, wrote to the magistrates at Florence that they 
might be quite easy on the matter of the fortresses, for that 
he was about to receive them from the hands of Ippolito. 

That promising young chip of the old Medici block, 
after some delay, came forth from the fortress, declaring, 
SB might have been expected, that the commander was 
obstinate, and absolutely refiised to obey any order un- 
accompanied by the proper password. I'ilippo, however, 
took the young man to task so severely, and pointed out 
to him so strongly the probability that he and his family 
might lose all they possessed in Florence, as well as the 
hope of ever returning thither, if he persisted in deceiving 
the republic, that Ippolito at last confessed that the pass- 
word was in the keeping of one Don Angelo Marzi, who 
was then in Lucca. And he wrote tn that officer, under 
Strozzi's direction, an order to send him the password by 
the return of the messenger. When this was despatched 
the young man 'retired to his chamber, to repose him- 
self.' Filippo then bethought him that it would be well 
to place a guard around the fortress, to make sure that no 
fresh force was surreptitiously introduced into it But as 
be was too cautious to venture on giving the necessary 
orders witliout communicating with the governor of the 
city, he quitted the house in which Ippolito was ' reposing 

his chamber,' for the purpose of conferring with that 
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authority. The governor gave his ready consent to the 
proposed step ; and Filippo left him to take measures for 
its execution, when he heard that as soon as ever he had 
left the house Ippolito had made an end of his siesta, and 
had quitted Pisa. 

Strozzi was bitterly mortified, as his brother admits, at 
finding himself thus fooled by a boy of sixteen. But the 
incident had worse results than the mere mortification of his 
vanity. Florence was, as he well knew, in a very suapicioua 
mood ; and he foresaw that the popular voice would be 
Bure to accuse him of having connived at this escape of 
the Medicean prince, in the teeth of the order he had 
received not to permit either of them to go out of big 
sight. Another piece of ill fortune also happened to 
increase the popular notion in Florence that Strozzi was 
playing a double game. ITie Cardinal of Cortona did, in 
fact, as Filippo had deemed "likely, endeavour to intro- 
duce a body of men for the reinforcement of the garrison. 
And they were all caught and made prisoners by the 
guard which had been placed around the fort Now 
among the men thus arrested there were a tew Florentines ; 
and these, as taken with arras in their hands against their 
country, ought to have been put to death. But Filippo 
conceiving, says bis brother, that the duties of a provost- 
marabal formed no part of his commission, and being 
unwilhng to meddle with the shedding of blood, suffered 
these culprits to be liberated, togetlier with the rest of the 
men who had been arrested. 

The news of this leniency was exceedingly ill received 
by the city, and joined to the more important tidings of 
the escape of Ippolito, while the fortresses still remained in 
the hands of the Medici, etfectually destroyed all the 
popularity which Filippo had hitherto enjoyed among the 
masses. His conduct, as well as his social position and 
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eoDuection with the obnoxious family by marriage, were, it 
must be admitted, all calculated to make a very suspicious 
mob imagine that their agent was plajing into the hands 
of the enemy. 

When he returned to Florence he wa.«, as his brother 
tells ua, as well received as ever by his brother nobles of 
the liberal party ; but was looked upon with universal 
Buspicion and aversion by the body of the people. The 
very fact, indeed, of hia still standing well with the mem- 
bers of the ' Ottimati ' was calculated, in the temper of 
mind which was rapidly gaining ground in the city, to 
ruin his reputation more completely with the general 
public. For the conviction that the nobles meant to turn 
the recent revolution wholly to their own advantage had 
taken complete possession of the public mind. 'These 
fellows,' said the popular orators — it is Varchi who thua 
g^vea us the pith of the democratic grumblings which were 
agitating the people — ' these nobles are not striving for 
freedom of life and popular government, not a bit of it. 
What they waul is the concentration of power in a few 
hands ; what they call with their Greek names, that they 
think we don't understand, an aristocracy. They have not 
turned out the Medici in order that we may be free, but 
aailj to serve their own greatness. These men have, as 
the proverb says, honey in their mouths ; hut they keep 
the razor ready at their girdle. ^Vfaat is tiiis board of a 
hundred and iweiily men, which they have appointed, 
other than the oligarchy which they have always been 
driving at ? Who does not know that the man who won't 
have you as an equal and compeer wauts to have you his 
slave ? It is quite clear that if we would be men, and not 
the oppressed subjects of three hundred tyrants instead of 
one, we must be vigilant, and mark well what they are 
doing, and not attend to what they say.' 
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Here ve hare the old ever-recurring mistake which -f 
tedlj act the populatioDS of medieval Italy on a false 
back ia their quest of liberty, and which, down to the 

bilBie of the last of their many violent struggles to escape 
from boatdage, has ever prevented the kindred race to the 
anA of the Alp from making any progress towards 
MciftI freedom. ' Who does not know that the man who 
will Dot have you for a compeer wants to have you as a 
slave?' said the Florence democrats. Here lies the root 
of the mistake. It was not good government that these 
tnen wanted, but a share in the privilege of governing ill ; 
— Dot that the government should be so checked and 
rendered responsible, as to secure the cessation of abuses 
advantageous to the governors, but that such advantages 
should be more equally shared ; — not that every iudiridual 
should act in accordance with the dictates of his individual 
will to the utmost extent compatible with the like exercise 
of right by his neighbour, but that a much larger number, 
all perhaps, should in a corporate capacity enjoy the 
privilege of tyrannizing over each in his individual capacity. 

In this temper of the commonalty, ' treason ' was the 
accusation lightly conceived and readily bandied about, 
respecting this and the other of the ' Ottimati ' chiefs of 
the revolution. Of treason to the popular cause, as it was 
understood by the people, they were no doubt guilty, every 
man of them. But as popular suspicion points always to 
the delinquency which it most hates and dreads, rather 
than to that which Is most logically consistent with the 
people's own theory of the desires and plans of the sus- 
pected, colluBion with the Medici was the crime for which 
the popular eye was most vigilantly on the watch, and 
which most violently excited the popular wrath. 

The unlucky escape of the lad Ippolito from the hands 
of Strozzi, while the fortresses still remained in the pow 
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of the Medici, and the humanity or weakness which had 
allowed the men taken in an attempt to reinforce the 
garrison at Pisa to escape unpunished, joined to Eilippo'a 
family connection with the hated race, all contrihuted to 
make out against ihe treasurer of the apostolic chamber 
a very strong case of suspicion of Mediceanizing tendencies. 
Our prudent man strove hard by memorials, protestations, 
and long justificatory statements to clear his reputation 
with the people. But Clarice had on her part, during his 
absence, been acting in a manner strongly calculated to 
offend the popular feeling, and to attract suspicion towards 
herself, thus clinching tlie case against her husband. 

That that high-minded aod masterful dame was most 
sincerely in earnest in her hatred to Clement, and in her 
vigorous co-operation in the kicking out of his governor, 
and the two questionable Medicean scions under his pro- 
tection, cannot be doubted, But it might well be ques- 
tioned whether her zeal for their expulsion did not arise 
from their not being, rather than from their being, Medici. 
It excited her extreme indignation to see all the Medicean 
honours and ascendency in the hands of three illegitimate 
individuals, in the case of one of whom— Alessandro — the 
parentage on either side was very uncertaia Clarice 
herself was the legitimate daughter of Pietro, great-grand- 
aon of Cosimo ' pater patrise ;' and there also remained, 
as will be remembered, Caterina, the legitimate daughter 
of Clarice's brother Lorenzo, who afterwards became the 
world-femous Queen of France, And Clarice, that ' high- 
minded more than was prudent ' lady, who was not of a 
dj&positdon to feel that her sex was any bar to her own 
iQheritance of the family honours, had been, since the 
departure of the Medici and of her husband, behaving in 
a manner which had attracted much unfavourable observ- 
ation. No sooner was the fttedici palace left empty 
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she ha<] trandierred her resideoce tfaitfaer, and 
gathered around ber there a knot of the leading men 
among the 'Ottimati.' Xiccolo Cappotii and some of 
the others were 'viating her there at all hours,' says 
Varebi, ' so that there was a constant coming and going 
of citizeoB about the house,' which made much talk, and 
gave rise to sinister suspicions among the people. Was 
the lady Clarice affecting to hold court there in the old 
place ? Was that house once again to be made the centre 
of the government of the city? Niccolb Capponi, who 
had been chosen Gonfaloniere by the great council, had 
received more than one warning, that if he valued his 
safety he would be less often seen coming and going 
through the doors of the Palazzo Medici. 'Niccolb,' 
said a friend to him on one occasion, ' you will get your- 
self torn to pieces one of these days if you continue to 
frequent that bouse.' 

So that when Filippo returned after his short absence 

from Florence, he found himself instead of one of the 

most popular men in the city, a marked object of distrust, 

aversion, and euapicion. 

I This was of itself sufficiently disagreeable to a man 

I who lived so much upon the popularis aura, as our clever 

r tnd prudent banker. But Filippo saw other signs of 

troublous times ahead, which combined with his present 

unpopularity to lead him to the determination of running 

from t!ie open sea of public life into the safe harbour of 

quiet privacy for a while. 

Niccolb Capponi was, there is every reason to beheve, 
an honest man, as men went in that century and country ; 
and was anxious to do what he to the best of his ability 
believed true patriotism demanded of him for the interest 
of his country. But he was essentially a weak man ; 
' not the bravest man in the world,' says Varchi, and 
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, liable not only to be frightened, but to be o 
intu vacillations, ruinous to the policy which he wished to 
support Before long he allowed biraself to be drawn 
into a correspondence with Clement. There is reason to 
believe that this, imprudent as it was, had been entered 
into with perfectly pure and patriotic intentions on his part. 
But, as may easily be imagined, when it was at last, in 
consequence of an accident evincing gross carelessness, 
discoyered, the people in all good faith considered it, 
and his enemies with malicious falseness pretended to 
consider it, as the blackest treason. And Gonfaloniere 
Niccolb Capponi very narrowly escaped losing his head. 
Now the earlier parts of this correspondence had been, by 
I express desire of Pope Clement, communicated by Capponi 
I to his brother-in-law Strozzi. This very flattering mark 
of the holy father's confidence, which brother Lorenzo 
parenthetically remarks was most likely intended by the 
pope to bring his dear friend Strozzi into trouble, did 
not suit prudent Filippo by any means. Then again the 
daily increaang distrust between the different political 
parties in the city, and the violent measures prompted by 
the growing misgiving and animosity, warned him that 
tte present condition of public affaurs in Horence was 
little likely to be durable. The pope too, who had very 
shortly after the memorable sack of his city been per- 
mitted to escape from St. Angelo, and had retired to 
Orvieto, was not likely, as prudent Filippo easily divined, 
to remain a piaoner there long. Pope and emperor, as 
he well knew, had too great need of each other to remain 
for a great length of time enemies. It was affording too 
fine a chance to the interests of humanity ; a fallmg out 
of rogues, by which, more than in any other case ever yet 
aeen in the world, honest men might come by tiieir own. 
And Filippo knew courts, and their mmates, and their 
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iotereGts too well to believe that the holy father and 
the most Catholic emperor would give mankind any sucli 
opportunity. And when the pope should once again feel 
himself firm on St. Peter's seat, and once again get a 
firm grasp of the pastoral staff, Filippo knew that it would 
go hard with the revolted city. 

All these considerations made it clear to Strozzi that 
there was in all ways more to be lost than gained by 
meddling with public affairs just then. And there was 
yet another reason which powerfiilly conduced to persuade 
him to efface himself for a while. This was the plague, 
which, having been for ^some months lurking amid the 
population, burst out in July and August with such 
tremendous violence, that the number of new cases were 
two hundred each day, and the number of deaths a 
hundred and fifty. 

All these causes combined to produce a condition of 
public and private misery, which Strozzi had no notion of 
sharing. We have seen him cleverly leave Rome behind 
him when the bad time was coming. And now, either in 
perfect retirement in his ovm house in the city, or in his 
lovely villa of Le Selve, on the healthy heights overlooking 
the valley of the Amo near Signa, he left the faction and 
pestilence stricken city to itself. 

The fatal term of Florentine and Italian liberty was 
now near. It was the last sunset hour before the long 
night of three hundred years ; and that sun went down in 
lurid blood-red clouds, and amid sinister portents. For 
Italy, as well as for Florence, the old ' most republican 
city of all republics,' life, and hope, the hope of improve- 
ment, advancement, social, moral, and intellectual— the 
possibility of generous aspirations of a noble life, of good 
work to be done, and hardy, hearty virtues to be fostered 
in the doing of it ; all this was waning low for all Italy, 
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&s well as for Florence. For Florence was, with all its 
numerous and salient faults, the well-head of political life 
and social intelligence, whence, had time been allowed, 
the rest of the peninsula would have been civilized. 
Nothing hut the total extinguishing of liberty could have 
secured to the papacy three hundred mora years of 
existence, a.t least in Italy. Its destruction, it is true, 
made no declared and recognized portion of the political 
programme of any political party then extant But there 
were signs of the times, and men's minds were moving in 
a direction whicli indicated clearly enough, or at least 
indicate to us, who are enabled to take a synoptical view 
of the field of action, that that most monstrous and most 
successfid of all the engines ever invented for the deprea- 
sioti of the many to the profit of the few, would not have 
been able to hold its ground much longer by the exercise 
of its own proper forces. Hitherto the papacy had not 
only stood by its own strength, but had supported much 
else by its as^tance. From that time forth It has existed 
only by the ^d and permission of other tyrannies, whose 
patronage it purchases by killing the souls of nations, and 
thus rendering their bodies manageable by despots. 

Much more, therefore, than the fate of Florence, more 
flian the fate of Italy, was sealed by the unholy alliance of 
pope and emperor, which trampled the life out of the 
most republican of republics. Yes ; it was the death of 
liberty In Florence, which more immediately and more 
notably than any other of the co-operating causes gave 
'imother three hundred of years of life to the papacy. 
And, if the hopes and strivings of humanity are not yet 
once again destined to be adjourned — it wilt be the re- 
surrection of Florentine liberty that will most contribute 
to liberate mankind at last irom its poisonous tyranny. 

When the trial, which failed after the last expulsion of 
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the Medici in 1527, was being made, very much want of 
wisdom, and sadly too much -want of worth, contributed to 
produce the failure. Had Niccolb Capponi been a 
Cavour, still more had the traitor Malatesta Baglioni 
been a Garibaldi, the issue might have been different 
But the men of that age were such as that age grew 
them. And Fibppo Strozzi, in whatever other qualities 
he may have been deficient, had enough of the serpent's 
wisdom to foresee that the powers of darkneas were in all 
probability about to triumph, for that bout at least, over the 
children of light So Filippo thought it prudent to be on 
the side, or at least to hold himself in readiness to be on 
the side, of the powers of darkness. For we are justified 
in concluding that Strozzi in his heart of hearts knew 
them to be such. He was well read in the history of his 
country, and had been in youth nourished on those lessons 
of clasKcal antiquity, which have been often deemed to 
form the surest foundations for a patriotic love of liberty 
even among ourselves, and which come home with ten- 
fold force and applicability to the heads and hearts of 
men of the same race with the old exemplars, their own 
descendants living on the same soil, and endowed with 
similar idiosyncrasies. Strozzi also knew the papacy 
well ; knew it, as few laymen knew it ; and had as little 
respect for or belief in its pretensions to sacredness, 
heaven-given authority, or even ordinary fitness for 
government, as any eighteenth-century Frenchman ever 
had. 

But Filippo Strozzi'a freethinking was of that hopeless, 
sterile kind, which was so abundantly generated in his 
day, simply by the near view of the utter worthlessn ess of 
all that the world was told to venerate, and the utter 
incredibility of all that it was told to believe. Tae most 
valuable perceptions, as well as the most pernicious errors 
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of the intelligence, went down together before such scepti- 
cisin. Despairingly excluding the possibility of any 
world-theorv based on a belief in the final invincibility of 
truth and good, it fell into that genuine atheism which 
manifests itself in the persuasion that evil, even known 
and recognized as such, may be so far victorious over 
good as to make it really on the whole wiser and more 
profitable to fight on evil's side. Too large a dose of 
such scepticism effectually excludes from a social body 
that required amount of worth, without which, according 
to the bible history, God cannot save the city. 

So Filippo left the management of Florentine affairs to 
*uch as chose to face the pestilence, and the violence of 
^rties, and the wrath of the pope, and failures, disap- 
pointments, and strivings innumerable for the sake of an 
idea, and hugged himself in thinking of his own superior 
prudence ; rejoiced iu the healthy breeze round his villa, 
while they were inhaling pestilence in the reeking city ; 
smiled when he heard of their processions, and crowded 
throngs around the miraculous black virgin brought ten 
miles into Florence, from her home on the Impruneta 
mountain, for the staying of the plague ; congratulated 
himself more than ever on his far-sighted prudence, when 
poor Niccolb Capponi got detected in corresponding with 
the pope ; laughed loud and long when his weak but 
honest brother-in-law, who for his part really believed in 
Savonarola and his teaching, and his prophecies, proposed, 
amid the shouts of the applauding FlorentiucB, to elect, 
with all due ceremony of ballot-boxes, Christ to be their 
king; and carefully marked the signs in the political 
horizon, which presaged the speedy reconciliation of 
emperor and pope, respecting the results of which he at 
least laboured under no delusion. 

During this time of retirement Filippo lost liis wife 
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Clarice: ehe died on the 3rd of May, 1528; and was 
buried in the Strozzi chapel, in the church of Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence. Her hrother-iii-law Lo- 
renzo's notice of her death, and of Filippo's feeling on 
the occasion, together occupy hut two lines of print. Her 
husband, he says, 'cordially lamented her, and afflicted 
himself much :' not a word more. The tendcrest affection 
and the truest regret may, indeed, be efficiently recorded 
by the simplicity of that laconic phrase. But Clarice as a 
wife deserved some further recognition of her virtues as a 
true, faithful, and able helpmate to her husband. Putting 
all sentiment out of the question, her loss must have been 
a very important one to Strozzi : as far as we can judge by 
the few traits of her conduct which have been preserved 
for us, she must have had a far more lovable and more 
generous nature than that of her prudent husband. But 
she evidently identified herself sufficiently with his views, 
interests, and schemes, to be ever ready to lend an actively 
helping hand, and to take mure than a wife's share of the 
labouring oar whenever the business in hand could be 
advanced by it. In the course of nineteen years of 
married life she was the mother of ten children, seven 
sons and three daughters, of whom some notice will be 
found in the following pages. But she had in her Piag- 
none brother-in-law'a eyes the unpardonable fault of 
being a Medici. Had she beeu of any other race, we 
might probably have had from him a fuller recognition of 
what her husband owed to her, and a leas slighting notice 
of her death. 

Filippo did nothing to assuage his grief, or testify to 
his sense of his wife's merit by the usual method of monu- 
mental marble. But when he was on the eve of his 
own death, we find him providing in his will that the 

lisaion should be remedied, 'seeing that Clarice ray 
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consort deserves by her virtues to be honoured by me with 
a monument.' 

Shortly after his wife's death, considering that there was 
no speedy prospect of any such settlement of raatters at 
Florence as would make it profitable or pleasant for him 
to take any part in them, and, as his brother says, ' not 
choosing to incur danger either to his life or to his 
property,' be determined to put himself out of the way of 
either by retiring to Lyons, Of course a ' pretext ' 
was needed for doing so ; it would never have done to 
take such a step without assigning any other motive than 
Me own good pleasure ; and Lyons was selected by liim, 
'because the needed pretext was ready to his hand He 
went, says Lorenzo, ' under colour of his mercantile 
affairs ;' and these were at that time uurnerous between 
the Italian cities and Lyons. There were Lucchese and 
Milanese merchants established there, engaged in the 
importation of the silk which Lyons was already employed 
in weaving ; and wherever a commeree of that nature 
existed, there in those days were sure to be found Flo- 
rentine bankers, who gathered in every part of Europe 
^16 immense wealth of which Horence even yet shows 
«uch marvellous traces. So Filippo, ' seeing that France 
was a country much trusted by the republic,' was allowed 
to go to Lyons ' on urgent private attairs,' though the 
Gonfaloniere, as Lorenzo assures us, was much annoyed 
at his departure. 

In speaking of this absence from Florence, Lorenzo 
Strozzi lets fall a little phrase — the only one of the sort 
to be met with in his biography of his brother — which 
seems to indicate either a slight soreness at the superior 
ma^ificence and brilliancy of his younger brother, or 
else (and this is the more likely explanation of the words) 
intention of intimating his own disapprobation, as a 
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Fiagnone and strict and consistfint disciple of Savonarola, 
of his brother's lax morality and dissipated habits. 

' fllippos departure from Florence was also,' says he, 
' in accordance with the advice of bis brother Lorenzo, 
who, though he took no part in Filippo's pleasures, bore 
his full share in his dangers.' Perhaps the word here 
translated ' pleasure,' may mean rather ' prosperity ;' and 
in that case, the biographer's intention would be to in- 
sinuate a protest in favour of his own incorruptible 
radicalism, which would stoop to no participation in 
benefits derived from the Medici. And, in truth, we 
know that Lorenzo, through aU changes in the political 
state of Florence, lived and died a consistent republican 
and enemy of the Medici. But the above little sentence 
of the biographer further suggests the question, why 
Lorenzo thought it necessary to advise his brother to fly 
from the dangers that surrounded him at Florence, 
when he who shared the danger, whatever it was, and 
whom no such important duties called to continue in that 
city, did not think of accompanying him in his flight? 
Perhaps he considered the rich banker-statesman's life a 
more important one than that of the quiet retiring radical 
methodist. 

Filippo remained at Lyons an entire year, from May, 
1528, that is, to May, 1529, ' employing himself,' Lorenzo 
tells MS, in study, and living with the foreign and other 
merchants there on terms of such pleasant intimacy, that 
at his departure the whole city was grieved to lose him.' 

Of the quiet year thus passed lying perdu at Lyons, 
while Florence was under every disadvantage preparing 
for her last great struggle, we hear nothing more, save 
a story of certain bread riots which Strozzi was promi- 
nently active in putting down. The part of the city 
between the Rhone and the Saone was pillaged by the 
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insurgents ; and the governor, who was also an Italian, 
Teodoro Trivulzio, a cousin of the great General Gian 
Jacopo Trivulzio, was obliged to escape across the Sa&ne 
into the house of Filippo. The greater part of the rich 
merchants, of whom a large proportion seem to have heen 
Italians, also sought refuge in the same quarter, across 
the river. The first riot had taken place on a Sunday ; 
and dmdng the whole week that part of the city of which 
they had made themselves masters remained in the hands 
of the rioters. A new outbreak was expected on the 
next Sunday ; and the wealthy inhabitants were awaiting 
in terror an attack on the quarter behind the Saone, 
to which they had retired. So great, indeed, was the 
panic, that the general idea was that the best thing they 
could do would be to get together what was portable of 
their property, and fly from the city ; but this idea was 
abandoned entirely, as Lorenzo would have us believe, 
in obedience to the bolder counsels of Filippo. He 
conferred with ' the consul and other chiefs of the Flo- 
reutine nation ' in Lyons ; and on ascertaining that there 
were two hundred Florentines capable of bearing arms in 
tlie city, he enrolled them, and chiefly by their means, not 
only succeeded in defending the bridge which separated 
the quarter of the town where they were from the rioters, 
"hat eventually carried the war into their quarter ; and 
[y defeated and put them down. The most guilty 
of the ringleaders escaped and fled the city ; and 
several of the less guilty, says Lorenzo, were executed on 
the bridge over the Saone ; ' so that,' concludes the ad- 
miring brother, ' it may he truly said that it was Filippo 
who restored the city to liberty, and sai'ed the substance 
of our merchants." 

This event took place shortly before Sirozzi left Lyons, 
the spring of 1529. He travelled thence to Avignon, 
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aud visited Vaucluse, and the source of the Sorgues, for the 
sake of ' Messer Francesco Petrarca,' whose memory, says 
the Florentine poet, Luigi Alamanni (the same whose 
escape from Florence, on occasic./i of the Diacceto con- 
spiracy against Clement, haa been related in a previous 
chapter, and who must have visited Vaucluse much about 
the same time as Filippo Strozzi), makes the copious 
streams of the Sorga seem almost more beautiful than 
those of Arno. 

Either Filippo remained more than a year at Lyons, or 
he spent some months in loitering on his journey south- 
wards, for we are told that when he reached Genoa he 
found the emperor there; and this marks the time as 
August in that year. Filippo found the pope and the 
most Catholic emperor, who had sacked his capital and 
imprisoned his sacred person, faat friends and confederates 
for the destraction of hberty and popular government in 
Florence. By the treaty of Barcelona, made between 
Charles V. and Clement on the 29th of June, it was 
arranged that the emperor should bestow the hand of hia 
illegitimate daughter Margarita on Alessandro, the ille- 
gitimate son of the pope ;' and that the imperial forces 
phould crush 'rebellion' in Florence, and establish an 
orderly despotism in that city, as a provision and establish- 
ment for the interesting young couple, under the protec- 
tion of their two august parents. The peace of Cambrai 
was arranged shortly afterwards, on the 5th of August, 
between Charles and Frauds I. The pope and the other 
princelings of Italy were included in the amicable ar- 
rangements. Only Florence, which had been silly enough 
up to the last to look to the despot Francis for aid in her 
struggle for freedom, wa£ excluded from the league. The 
most republican of republics was left to stand alone, and 
' Not oertainly, but in all prubaliility, he was so. 
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fight her last fight for the maintenance of the last spark 
of liberty against the confederated despots of Europe, 

Of courae they were all friends, ' most Catholic emperor,' 
' most Christian king,' 'most holy pope;' of course they 
were all fast friends for such a crusade, 

Alessandro, the son-in-law elect of the emperor, was at 
Genoa, paying his court to his intended father-in-law, when 
Strozzi arrived there ; and ^e and Alessandro, as we 
learn from Varchi, and not from bis brother Lorenzo, 
had a long secret conference one evening. What 
business had a citizen of free Florence, who would fain 
have had it believed (in case of the worst) that he was a 
faithful partisan of the popular cause ; what business had 
such a one, it might be indignantly asked in Florence, 
to be closeted in secret consultation with the enemy of hb 
country? What business, indeed, had Filippo Strozzi to 
•find himself at Genoa at all, just when the emperor and 
Alessandro were passing through that city? 

From Genoa our cautious man, having but little doubt 
by this time on which side his bread would eventually be 
found to be buttered, came on to Lucca, and there 
stopped short He caused such members of his family as 
were in Florence to come to him in the former city, and 
auimnoned thither also from Padua, his sous Piero, 
Ruberto, and Lione, who were pursuing their studies in 
that university. Many of the Florentine nobles who had 
always been adherents of the Medici, and others whose 
patriotism was not of such calibre as to prompt their shar- 
ing iu the fiery ordeal through which it was now evident 
that the devoted city was about to pass, sought refuge in 
"• Lucca. That rival and aristocratic city, which was 
I veil pleased to watch the calamities that were coming 
I Qpon its powerful neighbour, manifested some inteu- 
I tion of refusing shelter to these Florentines. But the 
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pope, who doubtless knew his own, expressed his wish to 
the Lucchese that do such hargh inhospitality should be 
put in practice. 

Lorenzo Strozzi also visited his brother in Lucca, 
having got out of Florence for the purpose with consider- 
able diificulty, and only by virtue of his well-known auc- 
tion to the repubhc and unblemished good faith. He 
says of himself, that he went to Lucca on this errand, 
' moved by the debt of patriotic love for Florence.' Does 
this mean that the object of hia visit was to induce his 
brother to embrace loyally the popular cause, and return 
with him to the city ? It would seem to be the only sense 
of which the phrase is susceptible. And yet such an 
explanatioji is hardly consistent with the total absence of 
any tone of blame in his statement of the reasons which 
induced Filippo to decide on remaining at Lucca. It la 
true, he attributes this determination to illness. But aji 
illness which began and ended so very opportunely, as 
did that of Filippo Strozzi, was hardly likely to he 
credited, and, indeed, was not credited by the citizens in 
general. The biographer admits, moreover, that his 
brother had decided on awaiting in Lucca the issue of 
the struggle about to commence, before be was stricken 
with this convenient illness. Having said that such was 
Filippo's intention, he proceeds : — 

' But it would certainly have been difficult and almost 
imposable for him to have maintained for long the neu- 
trality which he desired, had he not happened to fall into 
a long and serious illness. This in the first place excused 
him to Clement for not joining the party of his holiness, as 
did those citizens who adhered to his side; and in the 
second place excused him to the city for not returning 
thither, according to the decree to that effect, commanding, 
under heavy penalties, all citizens absent without due 
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s for a while 
believed hy many that this indiaposition was feigned for 
the purpose of avoiding a declaration in favour of either 
Bide, and as a means of saving himself with both parties 
according to the issue of the struggle.' 

The curt and dry manner in which he adds a few lines 
mbaequently, ' He never recovered his strength till the 
end oi' the war, which was in August, 1530,' without any 
word of comment or explanation, seems almost like a 
satirical admission of tbe iictitious nature of so accooiiuo- 
dating an illness. As for himself, he says nearly as 
curtly, and not without such a juxtaposition of the two 
statements as seems intended to suggest an observation 
the contrast between his own conduct and that of his 
ilwother, that though Filippo advised him to remain at 
Lucca, urging tbe dangers which he would encounter by 
returning to Florence, ' he,' tbe writer, Loi-enzo himself 
that is, ' thought fit to give far more weight to the pro- 
mise he had made to return, and to his country's need, 
[.i^n to the advice thus given him.' 
» So the quiet Puritan radical, whose name the world 
would never have heard had it not come down to us as 
that of his brother's biographer, returned to live up to his 
convictions by sharing in all the dangers and privations of 
the doomed city. And tbe splendid financier and states- 
man, whose name occupies so large a place in tbe history 
of his countrj", and far from an unbonoured place in the 
pages of its historians, remained safe out of harm's way, 
prudently preparing his ' excuse ' for whichever party 
might win the day, and ready to turn the success of either 
.to his own profit as best be might. 

Here then we see," thinks the practical man who 
iws tbe world, 'the true teaching of hiatoi-y. How 
istantly it confutes the copy-book falsehood about 
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honesty being the beat policy, which children and fools 
are made to helieve I' Quite true, my practical fiiend I 
That nursery dictum is preached in a manner which 
seeks to assert what all history proves to be false. And 
your clear head most justly recognizes as very contemptible 
treflh all the lame attempts to persuade men to do God's 
work, by assuring them that it will be paid for by Mam- 
mon's wages. Did not this great man, Filippo Strozzi, 
find for himself, and prove for us, that the most tliorough 
systematized dishonesty was the best policy? Did it not 
tucceed? Did it not give him wealth, power, station, 
reputation, and ' a name in the story '? EMd it not enable 
"him altogether to eclipse his honest elder brother, and to 
remain extant as a worshlpfiil mortal in a grand fur coat, 
hmig out for the admiration of posterity in the front of 
these pages and elsewhere? Honesty the best policy, 
indeed ! The nursery dictum, it ia to be feared, must, if 
it would put itself in accord with fact, content itself with 
asserting, that though dishonesty is undeniably the best 
policy for the attaining of such ends as dishonest men 
most value, yet honesty answers best for the ends which 
should to honest men be dearest. 

But this would be too long for a copy-book ; and moral 
teachers prefer the shorter form, which seeks to allure 
recruits to God's service by promises of Mammon's bounty 
money. And then they point to the lioiiest trader, who 
made a fortune and grew to be lord mayor. But if his 
success were due to his honesty, no dishonest trader would 
achieve similar success. Why not honestly say that Iioth 
of them won by activity, thrift, and industry the reward 
appropriate to those qualities which are compatible either 
with honesty or dishonesty ? 

Filippo Strozzi, who knew perfectly well what was 
the best policy for the attainment of his objects, was 
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afclively, thriftily, and industriously dishonest, and suc- 
ceeded accordingly. 

But it is remarkable that he should have deemed it 
necessary to guard so cautiously against the possibility 
that republican Florence might win the day. unaided 
against pope and emperor combined. He doubtless knew, 
after that secret talk with Alessandro at Genoa, more 
completely than was known to the citizens of the republic, 
how absolutely they were isolated, and abandoned by all 
Europe, and how powerful were the forces about to be put 
in operation for their destruction. And yet he did not 
deem the issue certain. It was upon the cards, he thought, 
that the gallant little city might hold her own against all 
the power of pope and emperor. It was not then the mad 
enterprise or hot-headed ignorant enthusiasts, that last 
struggle for liberty in Europe. The misery and dreadful 
suflFerings of that storied siege, the heroic endurance of 
which, despite all shortcomings in wisdom, union, and 
forbearance, deserves the gratitude and admiration of all 
posterity, and of every people in Europe, were not the 
criminal result of the desperation of a knot of factious 
rebels. Shrewd Filippo Strozzi, assuredly no enthusiast, 
nor fanatic lover of liberty, he, cautious Filippo, scanning 
all the chances with a cool and vigilant eye, thought that 
liberty might perhaps be saved by that misery and those 
sufferings. 

The result is one of the pages of history that are not 
forgotten. The story, too, of that memorable siege, the 
willing sacrifices and exemplary constancy of the citizens, 
the unspeakable barbarities of the besieging army, the 
unavailing heroism of the citizen captain Ferruccio, and 
the final treachery of the hireling patrician general, the 
Perugian Baglioni, have been often related in detail. 
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Nor, moTing and entidng as is the tale, lias it any place 
in these pa^es. For our ' hero ' had no part in it 

On the i2tb of Augost, 1530, Florence si^ed a very 
fiiTOimUe cajntulatiou (which the emperor and the pope 
of conree hroke in every perticolar vith the most unbtueh- 
ing ill-&jth and peijiu;), and in the course of that same 
Dionth IHippo Stnozi ' recovered hie strength.' 
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Measures f6r establishing despotism in Florence. — Strozzi implicated 
in them. — Infamous policy of Guicciardini. — ^Vaxchi's notion of the 
dignity of history. — Position of Cosimo, the future duke, in 1530. — ^His 
mother's letter to Strozzi. — Interview between Strozzi and Clement. 
— Character of Alessandro de* Medici. — Clement's caution in the 
enslaving of Florence. — Strozzi's letters from Rome in 1531. — 
AlesssAdro's conduct at Florence. — ^Hatred between him and Strozzi 
— Trumped-up charge of poisoning against Strozzi. — ^Its consequences 
— ^Meeting of the pope and emperor at Bologna. 

Immediately after the capitulation of Florence, in 
August, 1530, Filippo was summoned to the city by 
Bartolomeo Valori, Pope Clement's alter ego for the re- 
establishment of a despotic government, and appointed 
one of the magistrates charged with the superintendence 
of the approvisionment of the city, a sort of civil commis- 
sariat officer. Filippo hastened to obey, and imme- 
diately assumed his new office. He was also named as 
one of the new ' balia,' or board of a hundred and thirty- 
six counsellors, whose office was to pretend to be a sort of 
parliament, while they were in fact the simple executive 
of the orders of Clement 

In the choice of the members of this board, as in that 
of all the difiFerent magistrates and placemen under tlie 
new government, Clement and those creatures of his 
whom he really trusted, and who acted with and for him 
in the work of wholly breaking the spirit of the stiflnecked 
old democracy, and bringing it under the yoke of a per- 

O 2 
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feet despotism, proceeded on one systematized and settled 
plan. It consisted in placing all such of their doubtful 
adiicrentfi, and suspected lukewarm friends as they could 
not wholly trust, in such situations as should draw down 
on them the greatei-t possible quantity of odium fi-ora 
their fellow -citizens. And as the duties exacted from 
the placemen appointed with such views were of the most 
hatefiil kind, the desired result was completely attained. 
Pensions even and posts of profit were distributed accord- 
ing to the same calculations and motives. It was 
managed that the emoluments should be raised and paid 
in the most invidious and offensive manner, and no inge- 
nuity was spared to load every man who accepted office 
under the government with the hatred and vindictiTe 
animosity of his fellow- citizens. 

For this was Clement's notion of making sure friends 
for himself in the city. His holiness acted precisely upon 
the principle of those malefactors, who insist that each 
man of their band shall equally stain himself with crime, 
to provide agfunst posabilities of desertion. ' When I 
have made these men,' argued he, ' so detestable to the 
mass of the citizens, that their lives and fortunes would 
not be worth an hour's purchase under any government 
save mine, then I may depend on their faithfully serving 
me.' And this abominable policy was not acted on, as 
many an evil thing is done, in the secret of one bad heart, 
to which the evildoer but half confesses the whole base- 
ness of his own imperfectly defined motives ; on the con- 
trary, this mode of action and the motives for it were 
avowed, enlarged on, and insisted on by Clement's crea- 
tures with a cynicism almost incredible. 

Several state papers are extant belonging to the period 
immediately after the capitulation, and consisting of 
memorials addressed to Clement by his creatures, letters 
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from such of ttem as were in Rome to those at Florence, 
and vice versa, etc. And in all of these, maxims of 
government and schemes for upholding a despotism 
admitted to be hatefiil to the whole mass of its subjects 
are set forth and avowed, which, however much they may 
have been in the hearts of other tyrants, have rarely been 
thus unblushing-ly put in writing. Among the worst of 
these is a ' discourse ' addressed to Clement by Francesco 
Guicciardini, the celebrated historian. Having pointed 
out in it that too great an indulgence in the luxury of 
vengeance would so ruin the city as to make it worthless 
in a financial point of view, he tells the holy father that 
' it is necessary to steer carefully between these difficulties, 
remembering that it is needful to keep life in the city if 
we would eret anything out of it ; and that whatever may 
from this motive he kejit back for another time, is deterred, 
not forgotten.'' 

This clear-headed and evil-hearted man, who knew 
Clement's inmost soul, evidently feels that his prudent 
appeal fi-om the holy father's vindictiFeness to his cupidity 
would not avail to stay his hand from an improvident 
amount of destruction, without the promise of full future 
satisfaction for the vengeance to be nursed the while in 
the ' apostolic ' bosom. 

' It is true,' he proceeds after some other remarks on 
the situation of Florence, ' that our friends are few ; but 
they are placed in such circumstances that if they are not 
altogether bereft of their senses, they must know that it 
would not be possible for them to live in Florence if the 
dominion of the house of Medici were to cease in the city.' 
Again he says, ' we have the entire population for our 

' IKworau di MeiseT Francesco Guii^uiiudJiu. Printed in tbe Ap- 
pendix i>f DuuamelitB to the first vulumu uf tlio Stoiia J' AleaisaDdn) 
do' Uedici, b; Boatielli, Firenze, 1781, p. 2G1, 
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enemy, and the young more riolently than the old ; so 
that we must look to be insecure for a hundred years ;' 
and we must, therefore, he argues, so dispense our 
favours that the receivers of them ' may desire the sla- 
ty of the present order of things, not so much from 
<• id will they may bear to it, as from fear of what 
toUow any change. . . . The means of gathering a 
of firm and safe supporters, new and old, are not 
y. I do not, therefore, object to making men sign 
Jarations, and other such plans. But such means are 
insufficient. It is necessary that honours and emoluments 
should ,be so distributed, that whoever partakes of them 
Bhould become so odious to the entire country, as to have 
the conviction forced on hira that his life would not be 
safe under a popular government. ... I would select a 
board of sixty or eighty citizens from a chosen body of 
two hundred, to which should be admitted only safe men, 
or such as it is desirable to gain ; and besides making use 
of such select board as the principal executors of the state, 
I would ^ve them a hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
ducats each a year, which would bring such an odium 
upon every man of them that they would never be able 
to recover it, . . . And it would be necessary that these 
salaries should be paid directly from the city funds, to 
make those who draw them the more hated.' 

What does the reader think of this manifestation of the 
inmost sentiments and best wisdom of the great historian, 
to whose classic pages youthful legislators and statesmen 
en herbe are sent to learn, at the feet of such a Gamaliel, 
from his 'knowledge of the human heart,' 'profound 
insight into human affairs,' etc., etc. ; the rudiments of 
statecraft ? 

I'he ' balia ' or board, to which Filippo was appointed 
a member, on the principles so luminously set forth by 
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the great historian, was admirably well calculated to fulfil 
the intentions of those who conferred tlie promotion. The 
principal duty assigned to it was that of making out the 
lists for condemnation to death, confiscation, or exile of 
such as were from their antecedents obnoxious to Clement. 
And they were by uo means permitted to shirk their work. 
The holy father continually complained that the victims 
were too few, and demanded fresh holocausts ; threatening 
upon one occasion that, if the condenmations did not go 
on more briskly, be would take the matter in hand himself 
in a way that they would not like. And men repeated to 
one another an answer that Clement had made to one 
who, wishing to pay court to him immediately after the 
capitulation, had said to him, that in his bumble opinion 
the best way to estinguish the desire for popular govern- 
ment in Florence would he to destroy the hall of the 
Great Council, and toss the benches into the Piazza. ' My 
good man,' said Clement, with a sinister smile, 'the 
Florentines would hold their council in the Piazza ; and, 
inasmuch as that is bigger than the hall, and would hold 
more, the evil would be increased. No ; it would he more 
to the purpose to let the hall and the benches remmn 
where they are, and remove the men.'' 

Lorenzo the biographer is hard pressed to make excuses 
for his brother's siiare in the odious duties assigned to 
hioL He was, by Clement's special direction, one of those 
members of the board whom Valori, the pope's heutenant, 
called to a private conference, in order to point out to 
them certiun individuals whom they were expected to 
condemn; 'in order that Filippo might go on incurring 
universal hatred more and more every day,' says Lorenzo. 
But he adds, that bis brother often declared to him that 
he did not feel muck remorse of conscience by reason of 
' Euatrulli, op. cit, vol. i. p. 2J2. 
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the small or ratlier no fault of his in the matter ; seeing 
tliat, as he had to speak laet at the board, as being the 
youngest, and that he could not be supposed to know 
much about the guilt of the parties, as having been absent 
during the aege, he was not called upon to propose any- 
thing, but only had to consent to what the others proposed. 
The circumstance of hia repeating this often to his hrothOT, 
may perhaps justify us in giving him credit for a con- 
science that was not satisfied with such excuses. 

Good Benedetto Varchi thought it desirable to record 
the names of all the hundred and thirty-six citizens who 
were called to compose this board ; but as hia history was 
composed to be read to Duke Cosimo, he deems it neces- 
sary to apologize for introducing so many citizens' names 
in the hearing of such noble ears ; and with wonderful 
nalveU most amusingly prefaces his enumeration thua: 
' True,' says he, ' it would be more magnificent and more 
honourable for me, and more delightful and wonder- 
stirring for my readers, if I could always have under my 
pen popes, or kings, or emperors, or other such great 
personages, and, as a necessary consequence ' (IMd 
laughter-loving old Varchi enjoy a chuckle in his sleeve, 
as he read this to Cosimo the duke ?), ' always he relating 
more lofty matters, and deeds more worthy of being read. 
Yet, since I am writing the history of a particular city, it 
is reasonable that I adapt not the matter to myself, but 
myself to the matter, be it what it may.' 

This wonderful passage was written at a day removed 
by the lapse of an entire generation from the times of 
which it treats. And when one thinks of the stupendous 
impertinence and absurdity of such courtier-like phrases 
in the mouth of an hbtorian, writing of the fortunes of 
Florence, of all spots on the world's surface, the sentiments 
adc^ted speak volumes of the distance men's minds had 
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traversed in those few years, and of the marvellous rapidity 
with which they had learned ' the art of sinking.' It is a 
striking first stage on the long, long road in the same 
direction which they were heginning to travel. 

This Duke Cosimo, to whom Varchi read his history of 
Florence, was the son of that terrible Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere, of whose death in battle, disputing the passage of 
the Po with Bourbon's troops, mention has been made in a 
former chapter. He was, as has been explained, the only 
legitimate male representative of the Medicean race. 
But being legitimate, while the illegitimate scions of the 
elder branch held, and intended to hold and transmit to 
their heirs, the family possessions, honours, and power, he 
was looked on with no friendly eye by Clement and the 
two young hopes of the elder hne, Ippolito and AlessaQdro. 
At the time our story has reached, 1530 that is, be was 
eleven years old, and was living in poverty and obscurity 
with his mother, Maria Salviati de' Medici. It is curious, 
bearing in mind the position iu which Filippo Strozzi and 
Cosimo the duke stood towards each other a few years 
later, to find the distressed widow appealing to the wealthy 
banker on the behalf of herself and her son in a letter, 
which Signer Bigazzi has printed among his documentary 
illustrations of Niccolini's tragedy. 

' Magnificent and much- respected sir,' writes the noble 
but poverty-stricken widow — ■'■ we are — my son and I — to 
that degree impoverished and broken down, not only by 
private debts (of her late husband), but by those due to 
the corporation, that we are in a desperate position, unless 
we can find somebody who will assist us till we can get 
breathing time. We therefore supphantly entreat your 
magnificence, that if the other creditors press and crush 
us, you will have only the more pity on us ; and, as you 
iftve bad from us two hundred ducats np to this time, be 
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content to bear with us for tbis year, I declare to you on 
my faith, that it is impossible for us to do more ; and I 
will use every effort to meet you in such a manner as you 
will End satisfactory at the end of the time named. I 
implore and beseech your excellency, and with all my 
heart beg of you not to deny ua this favour. For should 
you decide otlierwlse, and determine on pressing ue, I 
know of no means of meeting your claim. ^Ve will not 
the less strive to our utmost to put together another two 
hiindred ducats within this year, if it be in anywise possible, 
and if you will not have patience with us for the entire 
debt. Our gratitude will be greater should you give ua 
one year's time for the whole sum. Yet it will be no less 
if you will content yourself with the two hundred ducats. 
I will say no more, save that Cosimo and I commend our- 
selves earnestly to your magnificence, awaiting your 
favourable reply. 

' Your cousin, and sister, 

' Maria Salviati de' Medicl' 

Whether this earnest appeal was favourably listened to 
by the great capitalist, we have not the means of knowing. 
But we know that within ten years of the date of that 
letter, the great capitalist was appealing aa earnestly for 
life to that boy Cosimo — then become, as he has been 
called, the Tuscan Tiberius— and appeahrg in vain. 

For the present it was Filippo who was engaged in 
condemning others. But though he obediently did the 
dirty work of this sort assigned to him by the pope, he 
very shortly perceived that he was not among the really 
trusted friends of the new government. They allowed 
him to ruin his credit and popularity by pandering to 
their bloodthirsty viudictivene^ ; but never invited hira 
to any of those inner council-chambers and unofficial 
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meetings at which the real intentions of the rulers were 
discussed and planned. In a word, he felt that he was 
not in Clement's good books ; and he deternained to go to 
Rome, and seek an interview with the pontiff, and if 
possible deceive him into supposing that the whole course 
of his conduct in the late changes and revolutions had 
been such as to merit the full confidence and approbation 
of his holiness. 

But the emprise was assm-cdly an arduous one. When 
Greek meets Greek I we know the rest. And in this high 
tournament of falsehood, hypocrisy, and lying, now to 
come off between the pope and his dear friend, banker, 
and loan contractor, both champions were of the highest 
force, skilled equally in attack, parry, and defence. It 
was no easy matter to deceive Clement — no easy matter, 
even when bent on deceiving him, to come away without 
having been deceived by him. Not easy to deceive that 
holy father by deccitfulness, it must be understood. For 
such men as Clement are the most gulhble of mortals in 
cases which require a clear and large perception of truth, 
and recognition of it, when it is before them. AV'ell 
acquainted with falsehood in all its forms, skilled to track 
it through every douWe and cunning shift, and with a deep 
knowledge of the human heart, provided only it be such a 
human heart as their own, such men are ever deceived by 
their incapacity for reading or comprehending any of the 
nobler forms of human nature, and by an ignorance of 
truth, at least as profound as is their knowledge of false- 
hood. 

Beginning from the events of May, 1527, Stro^zi 
assured the pope that Clarice had consented to the revo- 
lution only in the hope that, by yielding to the storm 
which she could not resist, she might induce the new 
[overnment to supply money for the purpose of liberating 
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his holiness from his prison in St. Angelo, She might — 
bciug a woman and imprudent — have acted injudiciously, 
though with ft good motive. But in any case he was in no- 
wiae responsible for her fault, if fauJt it were ; especially 
as his holiness well knew that her relationship to him- 
self liad placed her in a position which prevented her 
husband from exercising that authority over her which he 
might otherwise have done. For his own part, he said 
that when he reached Florence all was completed in such 
a manner that it was altogether too late to attempt to 
alter it. Then he pointed out how he had allowed 
Ippolito to depart from Pisa, prefeiTing to incur the 
enmity of the entire city rather than put a constraint on 
his holiuess's nephew. He reminded him of the escape 
of those of his adherents who had attempted to reinforce 
the garrison at I'isa ; and enlarged on the ill-will which he 
had brought upon himself at Florence, by having con- 
nived at it ; and, says Lorenzo, Pilippo enlarged on these 
topics with so much effect, at one moment aiding his 
argument with truth, and at another with falsehood, that 
Clement considered him wholly justified and cleared ; ' or 
rather, seemed so to consider him, like a deep and saga- 
cious man who lays aside but does not forget injuries.' 

Clement pretended to receive his old friend at once 
into his ftiU confidence ; and, as an earnest of it, expressed 
to him his wish that ' Florence should be well purged of 
its peccant and malignant humours ;' that the proscription 
should go on bravely ; and sent him back to tiie city with 
the injunction to show his zeal and good sentiments by 
actively pushing on this good work. 

It was no doubt perfectly true, that in making Filippo 
the depositary of such confidences, and intrusting him 
with such commissions, the intention of Clement was to 
ruin him in the opinion of hb fellow- citizens, and reduce 
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him to a position of inextricable dependence on himself 
and his family. It was also very prohahly true that 
Strozzi knew this well, and hated Qement accordingly. 
But it does not seem to have been true, as Lorenzo 
Strozzi represents, that the execution of the Medicean 
vengeance, and the carrying out of their plans for reduc- 
ing Florence to a despotism, were bitterly repugnant to 
Filippo, and consented to by him only so far as was 
absolutely necessary to secure his own safety. There is a 
letter from him written while at Rome upon this occasion 
to Francesco Vettori at Florence,' in a tone which 
evidences clearly enough that he entered with a will into 
all the pope's plans, and having quite made up his mind 
that this was now the winning side, intended in good 
faith and in earnest to identify himself with the Medici 
and their fortunes, and serve them zealously. Filippo 
Strozzi was not ' a good hater ;' h<( was always able to 
forget an injury, and lay aside an enmity, if his interest 
required him to do so. He was too ' prudent ' a man to 
indulge rancour at the expense of his interest. And 
although to Clement the gratification of his hatred and 
revenge were doubtless much dearer than to the more 
epicurean and less bitter nature of Strozzi, yet Clement 
also was of a character sufficiently crafty, politic, and cal- 
culating to lay aside for the nonce, if not to forget his 
hatreds, and to subordinate the gratification of them to 
the attainment of other objects. Thus, despite their real 
mutual feelings, the two prudent men, being useful to each 
other, managed through life to get on together, pre- 
vented by considerations of policy from ever allowing 
their smouldering enmity to burst into flame, or to bring 
them to an open rupture. 

Thus Clement's nature was one which Strozzi understood, 
' Dooucieiits lo Niooolini'd tragt'dy. 
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and could deal with. They were 
together, of which each recognized and understood the 
rules. Self-interest was the highest law to each. Let 
either show his adversary that such or such an action 
would offend that law, and it was a matter of course that 
it would be abstained from. But now Filippo was about 
to be brought into contact with a different class of cha- 
racter. Alessandro, the son (aa was said, perhaps on no 
other ground than his woolly hair and strangely swarthy 
skin) of a black slave, for whose elevation to a despotic 
throne in Florence, Clement, heaven's vicegerent on 
earth, had expended a life of indefatigable labour and un- 
stinting wickedness and baseness— this youth Alesaandro 
was a being by comparison with whom even Clement 
seems in some sort respectable and elevated. The story 
of him and his rule in Florence ia absolutely but the 
record of the unrestrained action of every evil passion 
that most disgraces humanity, unrestrained either by the 
power of others, or by any ray of intelligence within him- 
self. He was an animal of too low a type for FiHppo 
Strozzi to play out his accustomed game with him as with 
Clement Any amount of wickedness under the regular 
control of prudential considerations Filippo could under- 
stand, calculate on, and warily sail with or against it as 
expediency might require ; but he was thrown out by 
hatred as improvident as that of the venomous snake that 
bites the heel which offends it, though doomed to be 
crushed the next minute ; by excesses as uncontrolled by 
human reason as those of a beast of the forest ; and by 
the impoteney of craft against a nature incapable of valu- 
ing aught save the gratification of the moment 

Filippo Strozzi was, as tlie reader has long since ascer- 
tained, not an admirable or lovable man ; but he was an in- 
finitely— we may with accuracy say infinitely — superior 
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creature to this wretched Aleasandro, He had varied 
and vigorous, if not large capacities, and many good gifts 
of sundry kinds all turned to worthlessneas by the circum- 
stances of the time, and tlie social element in which 
he lived. He would have been undoubtedly a distin- 
guished man in any epoch and any country ; and in a 
better day would have been a better man ; but Alessandro 
de' Medici had no such possibilities in him. In any age, 
in any country, and in any station he would have been 
worthless and noxious. Morally deformed from his 
cradle upwards by the unfortunately compounded idio- 
syncrasy, inherited as we may believe from a long ances- 
try of passions unrestrained and physical natures de- 
teriorated on the one side, and low organization and 
propensities on the other, the unfortunate creature might, 
by timely training on a judicious system of spiritual 
orthopedic treatment, have been rendered less harmful to 
others and to himself, and have been on this side of his 
grave placed on the first humble steps of the long path of 
gradual elevation. But taken to be made a prince in 
Rome In the sixteenth century, under the teaching of 
Clement VH. ; destined from his youth upwards to the 
ielding of despotic power ; turned loose at the age of 
renty to work his will in a city wicked enough irom the 
general decadence of the age, and now more especially 
demoralized and degraded by the recent triumph of all 
the worst elements in it over all the best ; under these 
hot-house influences for the developing and intensifying 
all the evil that was in him, this first despotic master of 
priest-conquered Florence became a verj' incarnation of 
moat deadly and baneful ingredient to be found in 
n nature at its worst ; a beast whose approach was 
dangerous than that of the deadly cobra, and the 
ilelul effects of whose existence were limited,— not, alas I 
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by the duration of it, — but only by the utmost circum- 
ference of tbe social circle to which they reached. 

This was the man for whom ClemeDt with thoughtful 
parental care was preparing the way in Florence, by the 
wholesale proscriptions which Strozzi was ordered to urge 
with renewed vigour on his return to Florence. This was 
the man of whom Guicciardini, the profound statesman, 
and the other creatures of Clement write in their con- 
sultatire memorials, that the best mode of assuring to bim 
that absolute power which is wceasary will be to amuse 
the people with some false show of the old forms of free 
goTemraent 1 • 

As the pope knew well that all these preparations for 
despotism in Florence were in flagrant contravention of 
the terms of capitulation, signed between the city on 
one part, and himself and Charles V, on the other, he 
was disturbed by a quiet superfluous fear that his imperial 
ally might object to being thus made a partner in a 
scandalous breach of faith. The pope ought to hare 
known the most Catholic sovereign better. Had it been 
indeed a question of faith between him and a brother 
monarch, why then honour might have demanded at least 
a proper dispensation from his oath from holy motiier 
church. But with a set of rebellious burghers I Are 
emperors even now-a-days expected to keep faith with 
citizens:' Populus vult decipi.* And it is ao difficult to 
manage them without deceiving them. In the sacred cause 
of order too ! Pooh I pooh I Charles had no thought of 
objecting to aught that tended to tlie respectable start in 
life of his promising aon-ln-law, in a style becoming such 
a connection of a most Catholic emperor. 

But careful Clement thought it well to be safe. So he 
determined that the changes to be introduced in tbe consti- 
tution of Florence should be demanded by the citizens 
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themselves. Cunning apostolic father ! With this view 
he requested several of the principal men among . his 
adherents in the city to draw up plans in writing, accord- 
ing to their own views of what was expedient for t!ie ' reform- 
ation ' of the goveniment. Strozzi was one of the most 
prominent of those honoured with this commission. Of 
course they all knew what the pope wanted, and what 
they were expected to recommend. All of them had to 
write in the teeth of their consciences ; but some did this 
with more, and some with less thorough-going audacity ; 
some advocated milder and slower means for arriving at 
the object which all knew that they must aim at. The 
wiser courtiers, who felt that they would be violating their 
consciences, and selling their souls in vain unless they 
came up to the degree of iniquity on which the holy 
father was bent, recommended that the axe should be 
laid at the foundations of every civil liberty. Filippo was 
among these ; being aware, as his brother phrases it, that 
there would be no safety for him in Florence unless he 
entered frankly on the path indicated to him. 

It was with Filippo, too, that the pope, when he had the 
various memoriala in his hand, read them over carefiilly. 
He made him, says Lorenzo, stop and read over a second 
time all such passages as he specially approved, without 
any more expressive signification of hi a opinion and 
wishes ; and then bade him return to Florence, and call- 
ing together those who had supplied the papers, consult 
with them as to the perfect whole best deducible from their 
various suggestions. And once again Filippo, though 
little liking to be thus put in the van of the army of con- 
spirators against his country, found liimself obliged to obey 
and make another step in the downward path, on which the 
pontitf-devil, to wiiom he had sold himself, was driving him. 

There are two letters extant from Strozzi to Francesco 
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Vettori, written during this visit to Rome in tbe early 
months of 1531. The whole tone of them is such as would 
perfectly have contented Clement had he seen them ; and 
is that of one who has made the business on which he 
writes hia own, and is genuinely anxious for ita good suc- 
cess. He recommends that the taxes should be levied 
according to a. regular system, and not arbitrarily ; wisely 
observing, that commerce would thrive under heavy known 
burdens better than under lesser arbitrary and irregularly 
imposed contributions ; and that commercial men would 
prefer a despotism which brought them this advantage to a 
popular government without it. lie suggests that a new 
division of the citizens into noble and plebeian be made ; 
tbe former to exclude all but the adherents of the Medici, 
and to have the monopoly of all honours and emoluments. 
He would wish, moreover, that these nobles should have tbe 
exclusive privilege of keepin;^ in their bouses and carrying 
arms ; ' so that tbe difference between patricians and ple- 
beians may be visible at every moment, and that in this way 
so great a hatred between one class and the other maybe 
generated, that all possibility of concord or union between 
the two may be for ever impossible.' Anxious, however, not 
to stand alone in the odious office he was taking on himself, 
he begs his correspondent to ' set his fancy to work,' and 
propose something that may be useful for the end in view, 
telling him that the pope wishes him to do so, that his holi- 
ness has all that confidence in him which he himself could 
wish ; and reminding him that these matters ' in truth 
interest us more than any other person, and that it is for 
us to think and propose to our superiors.' Finally, this 
elderly gentleman, now in his forty-third year, and tbe 
father of ten children, concludes by saying that he writes 
in haste, 'and with La Tullia (the celebrated Roman 
courtesan) by my dde.' 
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The second letter is almost entirely about the same 
frail TuUia. It would seem that the Florence scandal- 
mongers had got some story of Strozzi's having been 
drawn into a quarrel on her account. And he begs this 
correspondent not to deem him such a blockhead as to 
have got into snch scrape for * La Tullia, or for any other 



Shortly after the date of these letters, in the spring of 
1531, that is, Strozzi returned to Florence, to prepare for 
and be present at the arrival of Alesaandro, which took 
place on the iJth of July in that year. The lashed and 
cowed city well knew that little good of any kind was to 
be hoped from the young despot of twenty years, into 
Kwhose hands they were to be delivered. But they very 
l-floon found that the reality of Alessandro's government, 
if such a term can be applied to lawless tyranny, ex- 
ceeded all that their worst fears had anticipated. The 
history of his reign is but the chronicle of a aeries of 
■excesses and outrages, related by the contemporary 
iters often in language as impossible to be reproduced 
the worst details of those police cases from the hearing 
of which common decency requires the public to be 
excluded. His life was one continued orgy. The 
ministers to his lawless will were ruffians, chosen from 
among the vilest of mankind; vilest even according to 
the conventional scale, which makes that ' In the captain 
but a choleric word which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.' 
nd tl m ere made not only the ministers to, but 
ns f his pleasures ; the companions also of 
J , the wealthy, the beautifiil, among the 
f 1*1 rence. For we are not to suppose that 
tj f ired, loathed, and execrated the tyrant, 
it had virtue enough to leave him alone in his banqueting 
Where and when indeed has been seen the city 
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virtuous enough for this ? The victims of to-morrow aud 
the friends of the victim of yesterday were iiappy in 
sharing the master's smile and the revel of to-day, Ales- 
sandro, intent only on the gratification of the moment, was 
with admirable euccesa beginning that action on the 
national character which a long Hue of Mcdicean dukes 
sedulously continued, from motives of systematic policy, 
with results that even yet are impeding the regeneration 
of the people, and clogging with extra difficulty eveiy 
8tep of their return to healthy and progreaaive national 
life. 

As for Strozzi, his line of conduct in receiving the new 
ruler by right divine was quite clearly decided on by him. 
' Knowing,' says his brother, ' how dangerous are the 
inclinations of young men by their very nature, and being 
well aware that the friends of the Medici had never for- 
given him for his conduct in 1527, and envied him more- 
over his vast wealth, Filippo strove with all possible industry 
not only to render himself acceptible to Alessandro, but to 
acquire his confidence so far as to defend and take care of 
himself ; availing himself for this purpose of his near con- 
nection with him by marriage.' If Strozzi was not with- 
held by political morality, which he did perfectly under- 
stand, from violating every principle of it for the sake of 
the hope of making his own profit out of his country's 
ruin, it was not to be expected that he should allow a 
personal morality, the rules of which he neither recog- 
nized nor comprehended, to stand in the way of any 
compliances which he thought likely to advance his object. 
The boon companion in his youth of Lorenzo, the reputed 
father of the new duke, he was quite ready now in 
middle age to repeat the part to his yet more profligate 
reputed son. And he had reason, says his brother, to 
flatter himself that his efforts were crowned with success ; 
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that he had obliterated the past, and had crawled ioto the 
place he aspired to in Alessaadro's favour. 

It might have been thought that Strozzi had not yet to 
leara that no Medici sver forgave. In his biographer's 
words, ' his great wealth, the reputation of it greater even 
than the reality : his readiness to make friends by serving 
all who asked bim to do so ; the number and excellent 
qualities of hia sons ; the possession of a palace superior 
in magnificence to any other in the city ; bis nobility and 
other good qualities, joined to the envious and naturally 

B^nspicious character of Alesaandro, ceased not to urge that 

iP^ince to accomplish Filippo's ruin.' 

' The first attempt of the promising but inexperienced 
young despot to achieve ibis end, though well imagined, 
and well-executed enough to have secured the destruc- 
tion of a smaller victim, was not Eufilciently strong to 
trike down so big a one as Fihppo Strozzi. But the 
tory of it is worth having as a picture of life in Plorence 
Inder her first duke. 

Alesaandro had an intimacy with a noble Florentine 
lady,' whose favours were, as he was aware, shared with 
Strozzi,' as well as with Lorenzo Ridolfi, Fihppo Strozzi's 
son-in-law, and Robert his son. Now though it may be 
believed that under these circumstances sentiment had 
little to do with the lady's hopes and fears, yet she was 
not the less exceedingly desirous of so fascinating the prince 
as to prevent him from leaving her. With this view she 
detennined on administering to him, if possible, a love- 
pbiltre. And on looking about for the means of giving 
it him, she bethought herself that iier maid was an inti- 
mate friend of the cook of Aleasandro VitelH, the captain 
of the duke's guards, at whose table, as we may suppose, 
^e prince was in the habit of occasionally sitting. This 
Bl'C iiutc 12. " Segni, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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maid, therefore, was directed by her mistreia to carry a 
certain irowder to her friend the wok, and hcg him to 
find an opportunity of introducing it into some beverage 
to be offered to Alessandro. The whole conception of 
the scheme seems to be of a piece with the folly of tiie 
silly lady who concocted it. 

Now the cook, leas ignorant than the beautiful patrician 
dame, seems to have been an esprit fort to such a degree 
as to ridicule the whole notion of love- philtres. Perhaps 
he had experience of their inefficacy. He laughed at 
the business proposed to him by his friend the maid, but 
took the powder, and said that he Would think about it. 
His thoughts, however, being only that the whole matter 
was a very good joke, he did not keep the fun to himself ; 
and, naturally enough, those to wlioni he told the story 
were in their turn equally communicative to others. 

Thus, from mouth to mouth, the good joke was not 
long in reaching the ears of the duke himself. And 
there, in the alembic of that close-shut and evil heart, 
the good joke became changed into matter of very differ- 
ent quality. 

Humph I a powder to be secretly administered to him 
at the instigation of a woman in whose good graces 
Lorenzo Bidolfi was his rival I Why, this Lorenzo 
Ridolfi is Filippo Strozzi's son-in-law I The whole plot 
b plain ! — ^love-pbiltre, indeed ! — a plot to poison him, 
set on foot by the traitor Filippo — trtutor once and 
traitor always 1 

Whether Alessandro really believed this, as is possible, 
— seeing that princes who are conscioiK that their death 
would be a people's deliverance are not unnaturally ever 
suspicious of secret practice against their lives — or, 
whether he only affected to believe it, as an opportunity 
of gratilying his hatred of Stroz^, which is, at least, 
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equally probable, the contemporary writers do not pretend 
to decide. His first step was to cause the coolc to be 
seized and conveyed to a secret prison. Of course it 
would have been useless to apply any amount of torture 
to the unfortunate man to make him ' confess,' unless lie 
knew what was the confession required of him. It was, 
therefore, asserted to him that he knew that Filippo 
Struzzi had frequently urged the Signora Alessandra 
Mozzi (such was the lady's name) to send her maid with 
a potion to him, that it might be secretly administered to 
the duke. And then a few turns of the rack — that sure 
presser forth of truth from the human heart — produced 
the ' confession ' as desired. 

Alessandro proposed on that evidence to arrest Strozzi 
at once. But Vitelli, his captain of the guard, alarmed 
at the possible result of so strong a measure (for the 
arrest of Filippo would have been the prelude to his 
immediate destruction at the hands of Alessandro), 
suggested that in a case of such importance it was 
absolutely necessary to consult the pope before taking 
any decisive step. That Filippo himself considered that 
his arrest would have led to his being immediately de- 
spatched in prison is proved by a letter from him to hie 
correspondent Francesco Vettori, written from Bologna 
in 1537, in which he speaks of Vitelli having on this oc- 
casion saved his life. 

Alessandro yielded unwillingly to the representations of 
VitelU, and sent oft" his chamberlain, Girolaino da Carpi, 
one of the infamous ministere of his abominations, to 
Rome, with the whole statement of the ease, and the 
papers of 'the proceedings.' Clement saw at once the 
utter aleurdity of the whole charge, and felt tliat it would 
not be ' prudent ' to condenm Filippo Strozzi to death on 
such grounds. He sent, however, for Jacopo Salviati, 
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a Florentice noble, of a family connected by various inter- 
marriages with the Medici, and showing the papers to 
him, asked him what he thought of it. Though Salviati 
was no friend to Strozzi, ' as is usual between equals,' 
says Lorenzo the biographer, he nevertheless honestly 
answered that the whole story seemed to him utterly im- 
probable ; and stronfjlj' counselled tbe pope to send orders 
that no further steps should be taken in the matter, unless, 
indeed, the lady Alessaudra should herself declare that 
Filippo had tampered with lier as stated. 

Alessandro was much disappointed at the return of his 
messenger with this decision. But seeing in Salviati'a 
suggestion as to the lady's testimony a possibility of 
atill attaining his object, he determined on tiying the 
same method on her which he had practised on tbe cook- 
She was accordingly seized one night when her husband 
was ab:ient, and carried to a lone building near tbe spot 
where the ducal stables are, between tbe convents of 
St. Mark and the Annunziata. There the twenty -years- 
old lover caused the object of his recent ' love ' to be 
stripped naked and flogged till she should confess what 
was required of her. But with a constancy and honesty 
rery remarkable, and by no means to have been ex- 
pected of such a person as the lady Alessandra de' 
Mozzi, she maintained steadfastly that Strozzi bad never 
spoken with her on any such subject. She was then 
placed on the rack by her lover; but still the agony did 
not produce the desired effect. The wretched creature, 
lying in the midst of her suff'erings for truth's sake, 
protested in reply to every interrogation that only love 
for the man who was torturing her had induced her to 
take the imprudent step on which she had ventured. 
Her intention had been to secure to herself the ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed by the preference of the tyrant. 
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But love for Alessandro ! Even such a sentiment, or 
sensation rather, as ladies of the stamp of Alessandra de' 
Mozzi mean when they talk of love for Alessandro de' 
Medici 1 Bah ! In his case nature had not practised 
the deceitful trick she sometimes does (rarely, though, 
without a sign of warning for those whose good instinct 
enables them to read it), by masking a hideous heart 
with a fair form. Alessandro, as the extant pictures 
and medals show with quite satisfactorily concurrent 
testimony, was as hideously ugly and mean in outward 
appearance as in inward reality. Passion plays strange 
freaks, it is true ; but it is hardly credible that any 
human being, above all any woman, ever loved Ales- 
sandro de' Medici, 

Perhaps the unfortunate Alessandra de' Mozzi imagined, 
not without reason, that if she confessed to having listened 
to propositions from Strozzi for the poisoning of her 
ducal lover, she should be sealing her own doom as well 
as his. At all events, she remained firm in her denial 
with wonderful constancy. The tormentors were bafiBed ; 
and she had to be taken back to her home in such a con- 
dition that it was long before she could leave her bed. 
As for the cook, things followed with him quite their 
usual course in such cases, and he was never seen or 
heard of more. 

Filippo had escaped ; but it may be readily imagined 
that his position in Florence was not a very agreeable 
one under such circumstances. He received, indeed, 
secret information from a very trustworthy source, 
says his brother, ' which gave him clearly to understand 
that he would nut be able to remain in Florence after the 
pope's death ; and that even while Clement was living he 
was not altogether safe there.' But fortunately 'a pre- 
text,' always necessary as usual, was at hand to account 
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for his absenting himself from the city. The pope and 
the emperor were to have a meeting at Bologna in De- 
cember of that year, 1532 ; and Clement as uaual 
wished tliat Strozzi should be prraent. His enemy Ales- 
sandro was to he there also ; but under the eye of the 
pope, and still more under that of his redoubtable iather- 
in-law the emperor, he would be upon his best behaviour. 
Not that it is to be supposed that either pope or emperor 
would have dreamed of interfering between a sovereign 
and his subjects. Though iutemational law ia held to be 
a modem science, it had progi-essed sufficiently far three 
hundred years ago for it to be perfectly understood that 
it was contrary to all propriety, etiquette, and good order 
for one sovereign to interfere between another and bia 
people for the sake of protecting, or at tJte prayer of the 
latter. And the science certainly seems to stand at the 
selfsame point to the present duy. Cliarlcs V. showed 
how perfectly he understood the doctrine of non-uiterven- 
tion, when the citizens on whom he had by force of arms 
and force of petjury imposed the despotism of Alexander, 
had the simplicity to lay their complaints against their 
tyrant before him. To crush the liberties of a people on 
behalf of their tyrant was to ' protect society,' watch over 
the ' sacred cause of order,' perform ' a duty to Europe.' 
But to help a trampled people to justice against their 
master was unwarranted intervention, in opposition to all 
public law. 

Alessandro had in truth little to fear from any notice ' 
the emperor might take of crimes committed only against 
his own subjects. But the murder of the pope's banker 
might have been a serious thing ; and Filippo felt that 
be might venture to appear at the great meeting of 
crowned heads at Bologna. 

TTie matters of state which were transacted at this 
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conference do not fall within the sphere of our subject. 
A very few words may, however, give a tolerable notion of 
the pith of them. Clement lived in desperate dread of 
the threatened meeting of an ecumenical council, not only 
because of his own uncanonical election to the papacy, 
but because the council, it was feared, might mean reform, 
and reform for a pope meant, as the seventh Clement 
knew as well three ^hundred years ago as the ninth Pius 
knows to-day, annihilatioa Charles V., on his part, feared 
tliat the pope was drawing nearer to the French king, and 
might, perhaps, contrive to ally himself by marriage 
with him. Under these circumstances the pope and the 
emperor strove by every possible means near at hand and 
farfetched to outwit and deceive each other. The church- 
man, as might be anticipated, succeeded in utterly taking 
in the layman. The marriage of Catherine de' Medici 
with the heir of France was planned and carried out; 
and the council was not held — at least not till Clement 
was where his legitimate or illegitimate birth was not of 
so much consequence. 

And that was the upshot of the great lie-tournament of 
Bologna. 
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At the end of the year 1532, when the Bologna congresB 
was over, Filippo did not ruturn to Florence, but accom- 
panied the pope to Rome. He had still reason to believe 
that his life would not be safe from the machinations of 
Alessaodro in the former city ; and he was moreoTcr 
anxious, his brother tells us, to settle his long current 
accounts with the Holy See, so far as to make it possible 
for him to leave both Bome and Florence at a minute's 
notice if it should become necessary. This settlement of 
accounts turned out to be no very easy matter, as might 
indeed have been expected from the nature of the apostolic 
debtor. Qement raised every sort of difficulty, although, 
says Lorenzo, Filippo's accounts were perfectly clear and 
straightforward. They were, however, at last settled on 
Strozzi's consenting to ' relinquish all the interest which had 
accrued to him through a long series of years, and which 
amounted to no less than fifty thousand crowns.' And 
here again we have to remark on the enormous amount of 
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the reiterated losses which the great banker's biographer 
records as haying been suffered by him. "We have not 
yet heard nearly the last of them ; and yet the wealth he 
accumulated and left behind him at his death was im- 
mense. The only supposition is, that the profits among his 
various transactions of all kinds must have been enormous. 
His accounts with Clement may have been ' clear and 
straightforward ;' and yet it may have been that the pope 
was on this occasion at least acting with no injustice in 
insisting on the striking out of all demands for interest. 
It is impossible to imagine any other cause for Strozzi's 
life-long and all-enduring servility to Clement, for his un- 
tiring acquiescence in all his demands, and his apparent 
foi^etfulness of the gross and repeated injuries he re- 
ceived from hira, except on the supposition that he made 
directly or indirectly an immense profit by liis hohneaa. 
If he did not get this, he certainly got nothing else by bis 
long and dangerous service of the Medici. He was con- 
stantly treated with contumely and injury by them; the 
hope of preferment held out to him for hia son was never 
realized, lie was designedly put forward to do all the 
most dirty and dangerous work they had to do in that 
dirty and dangerous undertaking — the establishment of 
despotic government in Florence. He was driven from 
that city by fear for his life from the hatred of one of the 
brood. Worst of all, bis little bill was disputed, and liia 
charge knocked off. And yet he was always accommo- 
dating, always acquiescent, always ready to open another 
account, and come forward with fresh advances in every 
new need ; always suffering immense losses with angelic 
resignation ; and accumulating a colossal fortune all the 
while. 
_ Or is it rather to be supposed that cunning, cautious, 
i Clement perfectly knew how to take care 
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of himself ; and that the quid pro quo which paid the 
banker for all his compliances and all his losses is to he 
found, not in the profit he made hy his transactions with 
the soTcreign, hut by those which he was by favour per- 
mitted to carry on with the subject ? Was it in this case, 
as usual, the people who paid for all ? Did the under- 
standing between heaven's vicegerent and his banker, 
indecorously translated into plain language, aland thus : 
' If I, the holy father, allow you to re-shear the flock 
firat duly shorn by me, I shall expect so far to share in 
the clippings as to hare my own little hills discounted 
without any very exact reckoning respecting the days on 
which they njay fall due ' ? No shadow of a hint that such 
was in reality the state of the case falls from the ad- 
miring fraternal biographer. But from the letters 
published forthe first time by Signer Bigazzi, as illustra- 
tions to Niccolini's tragedy, there may he picked out 
some curious scraps of revelation which seem to point, in 
at least one instance, very clearly to such a conclusion. 

From one of these letters, written to Francesco Vettori 
at Florence from Rome, on the 4th of June, 1 533, we 
get some very tell-tale peeps at a scheme formed by the 
great capitalist for the establishment of a monster pawn- 
broking business; a ^ Monte di Pieta,' or 'Charitable 
Fund,' as it proposed to be, and as similar establishments 
are still called on the continent of Europe. The charitable 
pretext, and the real object, are wonderfully grouped 
together in the wealthy banker's mention of the scheme 
to his confidential correspondent. He calls it a ' Monte 
di Pieta,' which, for the advantage of the citizens, should 
lend money at ten per cent, on pledges up to the amount 
of twenty-five or thirty ducats, so that by this means an 
end may be put to the roguery and extortion from which 
BO many victim? suffer to their great loss every day ; and 
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tlie door be shut against the Jews once and for all. Now 
it is exceedingly likely that the Christian and Jew money- 
lending extortioners into whose hands the needy fell in 
riorenee in those days, treated them in such a manner 
as to make the great banker's regular and respectable 
ten per cent, pawn-shop Bcem a great boon. But in 
order to understand the matter aright, and to appreciate 
the beauty of the following passage in Strozzi's letter, it 
must be remembered that the Church at that time con- 
sidered — and I fancy still considers, for is she not 
infallible, and, consequently, immutable ? — that all usury, 
or accepting, or charging of interest for the use of money, 
ia a deadly and damnable sin. The very slow and 
gradual progress of enlightenment on this subject forms 
one of the most curious chapters of the growth of opinion. 
But, as in many other more or less analogous cases, it 
may be questioned whether the Church of Rotne, in its 
unbending and thorough-going prohibition, was not less 
illogical, and altogether untenably absurd, than the legis- 
lation of modem times on the same subject, which, obfus- 
cated in its comprehension of the matter by the remains 
of the old orthodox ideas, and yet driven onwards by the 
inevitable necessities of modern commercial life, sought 
to establish a compromise between the two, by fixing a 
lawful rate of interest, which necessarily was an erroneous 
and therefore unjust and perniciotis rate in the great 
majority of cases. 

In Italy, and in the sixteenth century, where the law of 
the church was that of the state also, the lending of 
money at interest was of course as illegal as it was sinful. 
And we can hardly wonder that a pope should find it go' 
against his conscience to pay fifty thousand dollars of 
interest on moneys lent to himself. But let us see what 
his holiness says to the subject when the charitable ten 
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per cent loan Aind, that shall cot the Jews out of the 
market for ever, is proposed for the advantage of his 
subjects. 

' Notwithstanding his holiness a few days ago,' writes 
Strozzi, ' when speaking on the subject before two or 
three persons, condemned the thing, yet when I spoke to 
him about it afterwards, when nobody was by {remotit 
arhitrU, writes the scholarly banker in Latin), he yielded 
and consented. He will have nothing to do with it, as 
to giving public authorization ; but it is sufficient for our 
purpose that his holiness lets us do what we want, and 
does not hinder us. For I explained to him that I did 
not speak to him on the subject from any scruple of con- 
science, nor from any idea of asking Lim for absolution in 
the matter, either beforehand or afterwards ; but only 
that, seeing that his holiness is lord of the city, it seemed 
to me decent and due to him not to propose or bring 
forward any scheme without first communicating it to 
him.' 

I wish I could place an engraving on the opposite page 
which should represent this interview, remotia arbitris, 
between the banker and the pope, with all due physiog- 
nomical expression and illustration. Was the official 
gravity quite preserved when the man of money — that 
same Fdippo Strozzi wbo in old days used to be so 
intimate with the Cardinal Giulio as often ' to sleep in 
his little bed with him ' — ' explained ' to the pope that 
he had no intention of troubling his holiness professionally 
for any turn of his office in the way of easing his, Filippo 
Strozzi's, conscience in this matter of the ten per cent. 
(or any other) ? Did no covert smile pass between the 
two men who knew each other so well ? But, apart from 
this, is it not a queer bit of sixteenth-century life, this 
proposition to a pope to be allowed to commit systemati- 
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cally a damnable sin, made unobjectionable to the apos- 
tolic father by the explanation that the sinner will never 
ask him for absolution, seeing that he has no scruple of 
conscience on the matter ? 

The writer goes on to explain to his correspondent 
that he proposes three establishments, of which two should 
lend at seven and a half per cent., to be eventually, when 
the profits shall have so accumulated as to justifiy such a 
step, reduced to five. Of course some unexplained dis- 
advantages attended the transactions at these reduced 
rates. Otherwise the establishment of different rates in 
the same city would be unintelligible, as the ten per cent 
shop would hardly thrive by the side of one belonging to 
the same capitalist, and doing business at seven and a 
half. Then he further proposes to establish a bank in 
Pisa, which should make advances at ten per cent, and 
receive deposits on which it would pay five per cent. ; ' or 
rather, I would use all diligence to obtain them at four 
per cent., in which I think we should succeed, seeing that 
there is now no place of deposit in that city. And many 
women and minors would give us their money at any rate 
or interest, however low, rather than leave their capital 
dead and un pro 6 table.' 

Now it certainly does not require any very profound 
insight into the mysteries of money-dealing to understand 
that a mooo[joly of the forbidden sin of lending money at 
interest, at li'n, oeven and a half, or even five per cent, 
in a large commercial city, would be ' a very good thing ;' 
or that a business consisting of receiving the property of 
women and children at four, and lending it out on 
pledge at ten per cent., would be likely to pay a good 
dividend. 

Turning to other matters, the letter, as well as another 
writt 'n a few days previously to the same correspondent. 
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2 pope's intention of accompanying his ' kins- 

lerine into France, for the solemnization of 

.rriage with the second son of Francis I. It will 

i-emembered that Charles V. had gone from the 

■ at Bologna in the persuasion that no such 

ajje would be realized. It seems from these letters 

ozzi, that all the adrisers whom Clement most 

ally trusted had sore misgivings as to the ultimate 

!SH of this attempt ' to s ' ance,' aa Filippo says, 

t provoking Csesar, • ' Clement, ' ia alone,' 

B, ' in this opinion. ^copo Salvia!^, Guicci- 

and every one thinks iJl o. . But he will have it 

^ I that's enough.' 

_ „ jn follows a passage, from ;h it would appear that 
Strozzi believed that Duke Alei iro's feelings towards 
him were very much changed, a 3 scarcely a year ago 
he dared not for his life remain in i iorence. The passage 
is curious too in other respects. 

' My friend,' lie writes to Vettori, ' I see plainly that 
the settling of my accounts will cause more delay than 1 
had thought J more from the fault of those employed on 
the examination of them than from any fault of mine. 
For 1 have cleared up every difficulty that has been ob- 
jected to ; and that beeause I am anxious to return to 
Florence aa soon as possible. For I am ou thorns ' here, 
and should think myself in paradise there. I wish you 
would see his excellency the duke, and in my name beg 
him to assist my departure hence, by writing to his am- 
bassador, Benedetto Buondelraonti, and ordering him to 
hurry my return ; on the ground that he, the duke, has 
need of me, or respecting those affairs of the Monte di 
JPietd, or any other more colourable pretext you can 
think of. The ambassador will immediately send for me, 
' Sub note 13. - ' lu craee.' 
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to urge me to hurry ray going. I shall say that it only 
depends on the pope to give orders that my business may 
be despatched ; and thus the ambassador wil! beeorae 
solicitor for me to his holiness. But he, Buondelmonti, 
must not know that it is all done by my owu desire ; 
otherwise he would not act as be would if he thought 
that the duke had really need of me. Commend me 
much to his excellency, the duke, and beg him not to fail 
in rendering me this assbtance. Otherwise, I shall have 
to remain here till August. And as I shall have to 
accompany the pope to Nice, I should thus be unable to 
be at Florence for a long time. And this wou,ld be ex- 
ceedingly prejudicial to my interests, as well in respect 
to my love affairs as to other matters.' 

It appears that Strozzi succeeded in returning to 
Florence some time before he was obliged again to leave 
it on the expedition above alluded to. The exact date of 
bia return is not recorded. He was intrusted by Clement 
with the honourable commission of making all arrangements 
for the departure of Catherine from Florence, and taking 
charge of her on the journey to Nice, where he proposed 
to join them, and thence to Marseilles, The distinguished 
position thus assigned to Strozzi gave no little umbrage, 
and raised no little jealousy, Lorenzo Strozzi assures us, 
in those who had hitherto had charge of the young lady. 
But a very suflGcient reason for the pope's preferring to 
avail himself of the services of his good friend and banker 
upon the occasion is very soon discoverable. Clement 
deigned to add that he 'intended to avail himself of 
Strozzi'a credit to secure the payment to the French of 
the dower agreed on.' He promised that Filippo should 
be in his turn secured in a proper manner, and that he 
would always remember the service thus rendered him. 
I Now this dower was nothing less than a hundred and 
Q 2 
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thirty thuusand crowns, to be paid in ready cash ; a very 
large Bum, not much inferior probably lo half a million 
sterling at the present day. A French king's 
not to be had for a daughter ofthe upstart merchant princes 
of Florence for nothing, Charles V, could not persuade^ 
liimself that Francis would consent to such a misalliance. 
And our Henry VIII., when consulted on the point by 
hiE brother monarch, instructs his ambassador Rochefort 
to represent to the French king, that a match with such 
'low rank, blood, and family ' could not be recommended, 
nnless, indeed, the ' profit, commodity, and adiantage ' to 
be realized by it was very considerable ;' a truly royal 
manner of considering the subject, in which the chivalrous 
Francis perfectly coincided. 

Strozzi as usual consented ; and undertook the payment 
of this huge sum within the year. ' Filippo knew well,' 
his brother remarks, 'the astuteness of his holiness by 
long experience ; in a great degree,' he adds, implying 
that no length of experience would suffice to fathom it 
entirely. ' Thinking, however,' he goes on, ' that his 
services and good deeds might avail to overcome the 
pope's ungrateful nature, he professed himself perfectly 
ready to meet all hia wishes,' The reader may judge for 
himself whether Filippo Strozzi was moved to disburse 
B hundred and thirty thousand crowns in the hope of at 
last moving Clement to gratitude by his kindness, or 
rather by thp expectation of amply repaying himself for 
the risk, by being allowed to follow his own devices in 
those little matters respecting which the pope and be so 
■well understood each other when once they discussed 
tbem ' remotis arbitrU.' 

But this payment of Catherine's dnwer was by no 
means the only demand made by his Medicean connections 
,., ' State Papere, Henry VIII., vol. Yli. p. 128, 
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on Filippo Strozzi's apparently inexbauatible resources. 
Whtn Clement graciously assigned to him the honour of 
conducting the Medicean heiress into France, he left him 
to make all the arrangements and provide for the expenses 
of the expedition ; all which was done, his brother assures 
us, on no stinted scale of magnificence. But this was a 
small matter in comparison with other demands made on ' 
him in the spring and summer of that year (1533). 

It was quite in the usual and natural order of things 
that the due and decorous establishment of despotism in 
Florence should require the erection of a fortress to keep 
that turhuleut city in order. What is an absolute sove- 
reign, who was ' to be master, and do as he pleased,' 
without a fortress? especially when he pleased to do such 
things as Alessandro and most of his successors have 
done ! How rule without a fortress, when it is only bj 
means of one that the people can with any efficacy be 
fired upon ? So it was decided to endow Florence with a 
fortress, after the fashion of other right-divine-ruled cities. 
And for this too our faithfiil and well-beloved banker had 
to find by far the greater part of the funds. The site was 
after due deliberation chosen where tlie Faenza gate then 
stood, between the Bologna and the Prato gates : the 
huge building was reused and piously dedicated to the 
city's patron saint, John the Baptist. And there the 
hideous brick walls, with their barracks and cannon have 
stood, from that day to this duly doing the duty for which 
they were erected, till at last the wholly unforeseen case 
arises of the human part of the fortress machinery 
refiising to do its functions. Troops decline to fire on the 
people I And suddenly, after three hundred years of 
admirably successful fortress-government, Strozzi's cash 
ceases to be of any avail ; the fortress is a dumb unavail- 
ing lump of bricks and earth, governmental system col- 
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lapses, and astounded divine right vanishes over tlie 
A pen nine horizon. 

No such danger in the good old times ! Strozzi came 
down with bia cash. The fortress was built with all spe«d. 
Florence found herself bridled. And the Medici felt safe 
to do as they pleased. 

It was on the first of September, 1533, that Strozzi 
left Rorence for Nice in attendance on ' the duccbesslna,' 
as Catherine was then called. And in the course of 
the same month Clement left Rome to meet them there. 
Thence tiie united parties proceeded by sea to Marseilles, 
which they reached on the 11th October ; on the 28th of 
which month the marriage was solemnized. Clement 
returned shortly afterwards to Rome ; and Filippo piu"- 
posed returning with him, being especially anxious, says 
his brother, to look after the due assignment of the secu- 
rities to be given him for the money advanced for Cathe- 
rine's dower. But Clement expressed to him his wish 
that he should remain for a few months as apostolic 
nuncio in France ; ' alleging,' writes Lorenzo, ' that it 
appeared to him desirable that some person of more than 
ordinary importance and distinction should fill that post, 
now that he had contracted such close relationship with 
the king. Filippo,' continues the biographer, ' represented 
to him that it would be exceedingly prejudicial to his 
alTairs,' and to his family, left without his care, to under- 
take this duty ; but that his anxiety to be of service to 
his hohness outweighed with him every other considera- 
tion. He was, however, secretly exceedingly pleased that 
Clement should thus manifest his confidence in him ; think- 
ing it possible that, by reason of the important services he 

' It is not lo be supposed, however, that tliia miBBion wae purely 
honorary. We find from an extant book of accounts of Filipfo's. that 
he received from the apoBl«lio clismbci lOSO golilen crowns for his 
Mlaiy as nuncio for eeren months. 
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had BO recently performed, his holiness might not be this 
time deceiving hira. He was also well pleased to have an 
opportunity of making himself agreeable to the king ; and, 
— which was of still more importance to him, — to have a 
safe and honourahle reason for remaining away Irom his 
own country.' 

So Strozzi went to Paris in the suite of Francis ; and 
we have no difficulty in believing the statement of his 
brother, that he and Francis I. got on very well together. 
The two men were well suited to each other; and the 
statement is creditable to neither of them. Strozzi had 
probably less completely thrown away the good gifts of 
intelligence and quickness of mind with which both of 
them had been endowed by nature. He was no doubt 
the better instructed and more educated man. But both 
bad sufficient brightness to appreciate and enjoy tbe 
brightness of the other. They were equally ' men of 
pleasure,' as the phrase goes ; men, that is to say, who 
had never attained any perception of the fact that it was 
desirable that the appetites of their bodies should be 
ruled and restrained by their higher faculties. Each had 
unbounded tolerance for any intolerable amount of 
swinish profligacy in the other ; and though it is just to 
observe, that history gives no warrant for charging Francis 
with some of the more revolting and degrading forms 
of vice, which a cynical word or two of some of the con- 
temporary writers too clearly attribute to the Italian 
debauchee, yet a total emancipation from all those ties, 
restraints, and sanctions which the world around them 
recognized and reserved, and which they themselves were 
more or less obliged to make an outward show of regard- 
ing, formed that strong bond of community between them 
which unites men who hold a faith or no-faith in common, 
in the midst of a sodety extraneous to their private 
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syatem of creed and practice. The king and tne ambas- 
sador were united by the freemasonry of a certain degree 
of talent joined with the most unbluslilng lawlessness of 
profligacy. So when after six months stay in France, 
Stroazi wished to return to the superintendence of his 
affairs in Italy, Francis would not let him go, but applied 
to the pope to refuse him permission to quit his post, 

The nearly contemporary historian, Segni, attributes the 
employment of Strozzi by the pope on his embassy to his 
desire to keep him out of Florence. The pope, aaya 
Segni, ' feared his too great power in that city, accom- 
panied as it was by excessive wealth, by large connec- 
tion, by rank, by the support of a large family of pro- 
mising sons, and by his own remarkable qualities. For 
many valuable qualities were united in that man in a very 
high degree, although they were, in the judgment of 
strict men, obscured not a little by certain vices. For 
Filippo, extremely clever as he was, and by nature dis- 
posed to satire and sharp sayings, was wont to mock at 
religion as he did at other things. He would even do 
this at the table of Clement himself, notwithstanding his 
sacred character. He could never refrain from some 
sneering scoff, which not only brought the charge of 
impiety oo himself, but was injurious also to the reputa- 
tion of the pope. Filippo, in consequence of depraved 
habits acquired in youth, was excessively licentious in his 
life ; and that in such unpardonable sort as caused him 
to be deemed by the majority and the better sort of men 
a shameless profligate. And this was all the more the case 
from his habit of concealing nothing, hut speaking of such 
matters openly to everybody. It was also laid to his 
charge that he was very little scrupulous as to the means 
used by his agents for increasing his gains. But his 
dexterous cleverness, his kindness to his frit'iids, his gene- 
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ral affability were such, that, notwithstanding his great 
vices, he was a brilliant man. Many indeed attributed 
his faults themselves to easy good humour and a joyous 
temperament, rather than to malignity or an evil 
mind.' 

The degree in which such a man was received as a 
friend and associate among his equals, and the amount, 
not only of toleration, but of high consideration and admir- 
ation in which he was held by them, compared with the 
social position which would be awarded to one stained by 
similar vices, however high his rank and great his wealth 
in our own day, fiimishes an instructive measure of the 
moral advance which has been achieved during these 
three centuries by mankind. 

According to the same trustworthy historian who has 
left us the above character of Filippo Strozzi, Clement 
had really good reasons for wishing to keep him away 
from Florence. The sort of life led there by Alessandro 
bas been in some imperfect degree described. Now 
Segni' says that Alessandro would in his government 
' have in a great degree satisfied the claims of justice, 
inasmuch as he treated little and great impartially, and 
willingly lent ear to the poor,' had it not been that he 
was diverted from all such good intentions by dissipation 
and the evil counsel ' especially of Filippo Strozzi.' In 
another place,' he declares that the young duke was 
designedly incited to dissipation and profligacy by Strozzi. 
Filippo and his sons, he declares, were the companions of 
his excesses and debaucheries. In another passage he 
represents the wealthy banker in that most detestable of 
all characters, a middle-aged experienced profligate, 
living amid a knot of young men, of whom the duke 
and hi» oion sons were the chief, and using the authority 
> Vol. u, p. 39. lib. vi. ^ Vol, i. p. 337. lib. v. . 
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and greater knowledge due to his years to lead them and 
instruct them in the science of vice. Now we are justi- 
fied in believing of Pope Clement, that his moral nature 
was not likely to be much offended by any such matters. 
But his holiness was a prudent and especially a decent 
man, who valued respectability. And the tidings that 
reached him of the mode of life of Alcsaandro in Florence 
gave him much annoyance, and drew firom him frequent 
admonitory letters to the young duke. He might there- 
fore not unreasonably wish on these grounds to keep 
Filippo away from Florence. 

We have one letter extant, written by Filippo to 
the same correspondent, Francesco Vettori, during hii 
stay in France. It is dated from Faiis, the 6tti July, 
1534. 

After saying how much it had pained him that Vettori 
should have thought it necessary to enter on a justification 
of himself to him respecting certain accounts, he continues, 
' Truly, friend, my boat was never before so hardly bestead 
among the rocks as it has been this last winter, I have 
had three great sources of anxiety, each of which by itself 
would have been intolerable enough ; — first, the provision 
contract at Kome ; — secondly, the superintendence of the 
Florence com market ; — and thirdly, the payment of the 
dower of our duchessina,' The last of these troubles we 
know all about. Of the first we shall hear more anon. 
As to the office at Florence of which Filippo here com- 
plains, the holders of it were called the ' Ufisaali ddV 
Abbondanza.' They were eight in number, had authority 
over the bakers, and all matters connect«d with their 
trade, and were obliged to buy grain for the consumption 
of the city, under circumstances which seem often to have 
left them very considerable sufferers by'the operation. In 
the letter we are speaking ol^ Filippo goes on to say. 
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that he positively must decline sei-ving another year in 
company with his present colleagues, who had left him to j 
bear alone all the weight of the loss. ■ 

But the prudent man does not reckon anioog MtJ 
troubles a certain little conversation he had had witit J 
some bragging French nobles a little while before, whiet 1 
proved in the sequel a far more serious misfortune to hiffi f 
than any of those he speaks of. Large as was Catberi 
dower, some of the Frenchmen who had business with I 
Strozzi respecting the receiving of it, joked the rich 
Florentine as to the insufficiency of it to make up the 
difference between a daughter of the Medici and a son of 
the King of France. Upon which Filippo, who surely 
must have left his much-vaunted prudence behind him in 
cautious Florence, boasted that the jewels which Clement 
would shortly add to her dower would make her a rich - 
match for any king. And when asked what these jewels 
were to be, answered that they were Genoa, Milan, and 
Naples. A rasher or more unfortunate word was never 
spoken. Kings have long arms ; and their ears reach fur- 
ther still. Those of his most Catholic majesty Charles V. 
heard Strozzi's boast, treasured it up, and never for- 
gave it, when Filippo would have given all the amount of 
Catherine's dower, and the Florence losses on the com 
provisionraent, and much more besides, to have it forgotten 
or forgiven. I 

Other troubles moreover were brewing in Florence, " 
while the brilliant nuncio was dazzling the eyes of the 
French court by his magnificent dissipation at Paris, 

It so happened that in the spring of 1534, Guglielrao 
Marteili, one of the Duke Alessandro's favourites and 
companions, gave a great supper and ball on the occasion 
of his marriage. These suppers, with balls, generally 
masked, after them, which were kent up till morning. 
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were the favourite amusements of Alessandro, and of the 
Bet with whom he lived. And from the few words of 
description let fall here and there hy the historians Varchi 
and Segni, it ia abundantly clear that these revels were 
not such as any tolerably well-conducted woman, accord- 
ing at least to our notions of such matters, could have 
frequented, Segni especially speaks of the enormous and 
lavish extravagance, on a scale quite unprecedented in 
Florence, which characterized them. Six or seven thousand 
scudi, he saya, were constantly spent on a night's festival ; 
and he instances two or three cases in which the coat 
amounted to ten thousand. 

But while representing the nature and results of these 
orgies to have been such as is above alluded to, they tell 
us in the same page that all or nearly all the most beauti- 
ful young women among the Florentine patricians used to 
frequent them, Filippo Strozzi'a daughter Luisa, recently 
married to Luigi Capponi, was among these. It would 
have been highly improbable that a daughter of Filippo, 
and sister of Plero and Vincenzo Strozzi, should have 
been among the few whose strictness of manners led them 
to abstain from such amusement. But we are assured that 
Luisa, though sufficiently fond of pleasure to accept every 
invitation of the kind, was perfectly correct in conduct and 
unblemished in character. 

She was at the ball given hy Martelli ; as was also 
Alessandro, ' in the costume of a nun,' who brought thither 
with him one Giuliano Salviati, a man of notoriously 
infamous character. In the course of the night this man 
took occasion to accost Luisa ' with words and actions 
worthy of him, but not worthy of her,' as Varchi says. 
He was repulsed by her as he deserved. But in the 
morning, at the conclusion of the revel, ' when Luisa was 
about to mount her horse to return home,' he again 
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presented himself to her, and again insulted her in the 
same manner. She answered him with infinite scorn; 
* but,' says Varchi, ' the matter might probably have ended 
there, had not Giuliano, not content with having used 
such discourtesy towards a lady, made a boast of having 
done so afterwards.' 

Who that has ever seen Florence does not remember 
the hill of San Miniato, just outside its walls, and the two 
churches on it, and the ivy-clad remains of Michael 
Angelo's fortifications lying around them ? Every visitor 
to Florence climbs the steep-paved cypress-bordered road, 
that leads to the top of the hill and the churches that 
crown it, for the sake of the lovely view from that spot of 
the city and ralley of the Arno. But in 1534 every 
devout Florentine passed over those steep flagstones each 
Friday in March, to obtain that ' pardon for their faults, 
and remission of the punishment of all their sins,' as 
Varchi writes, which holy mother church had promised to 
such as should visit the churches on the hill-top on those 
days. Every devout Florentine, ay, and every gayest 
votary of pleasure ; for the easy and convenient little 
pilgrimage was all the fashion. Nothing could be more 
opportune than remission of the punishment for all sins 
just about the end of the carnival ; and perhaps it was 
the mode to have great need of the whitewashing. At 
all events, the scene of this devout excursion is represented 
to have been more like a fair than anything else. The 
dealers in knick-nacks, and ladies' gear of all sorts, used to 
erect stalls by the side of the path all the way up. ' For 
many ladies as they return from the churches stop to look 
at the goods wliich the dealers have brought, and fre- 
quently to make some purchase, which they send home by 
their maids or footmen. And hence knots of young men 
gather round these shops, to see the ladies return from 
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theiri«lgriiiuige;«id joke with those they are acquainted 
mth as they paas, or stop to make their purchases.' 

Now it ao happened, that shortly after the outrage 
that has been related was offered hy Giuliano Salviati 
to Luisa Strozzi, on the occasion of one of these March 
Fridays, Luiss, descending the hill from the churches, 
IMUeed be&re Giuliano, who was standing in the same 
knot of young men with iier brother Lione, who was a 
knight of Jemaalem, and generally called the Prior of 
Capua. The presence of her brother did not prevent 
the ruffian from again persecuting his victim in the 
groeaest manner. Whereupon ' the Prior, who heard him, 
said, "I do not know, Giuliano, if you are aware that 
that ia my sister." To which he replied, that be knew it 
perfectly well; but tliat that was no reason she should be 
exempted from what all women were made for.' 

The Prior made no answer ; but turned away in great 
wrath and agitation. And on the 13th day of that month 
of March, as Salviati was returning home late at night, he 
was attacked by three men, who wounded him in the face, 
and very badly in the leg, and \eit him lying in the 
street, 

Alessandro was exceedingly enraged at this ofFence to 
his favourite, and caused the magistrates to use all pos^ble 
means for the discovery of the assassins. Of course under 
the circumstances suspicion fell on the Strozzi. And the 
Prior and two of his friends were arrested, and afterwards 
his elder brother Piero. But no evidence could be obtaiued 
against either of the prisoners. It was a question with 
the magistrates whether the prisoners ought to be put to 
torture. It was urged, however, that as this was only a 
case of ' one private citizen being wounded by another, 
and that in an ordinary place, not in a church, or in the 
great square, or in the market-place,' the number of days 
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which the accused bad passed in prisoD was a sufficient 
punishment, especially as there was no evidence whatever 
of their guilt. Several more days were nevertheless added 
to their imprisonment while this point was being dehated. 
For the real question with the magistrates, put into its 
true form, was simply this. His exceUency the duke is 
very desirous of wreaking his hatred on these Strozzi. It 
would be very agreeable to him that they should be put 
to the torture. But can we venture to gratify him in this 
respect? These Strozzi after all are very large game. 
They tried hard to obtain from Piero Strozzi either such 
admissions as would have justified them in assuming the 
probability of his guilt, or, failing this, some clear proof 
of his innocence, which should equally make their course 
in the matter plain. But when he was ordered to commit 
to writing an entire statement of his defence, and the 
paper returned by him in obedience to this demand was 
opened iu full conclave, it was found to contain only a 
sonnet, exceedingly derisive of the board, and abusive of 
their president, one Ser Maurizio, the chancellor, a worth- 
less creature of Alesaandro, and the instrument of his 
hatreds and persecutions. The difficulties of the puzzled 
magistrates were however brought to an end by a letter 
from Clement, ordering that the young men should be 
released, and that nothing more should be said about the 
affair. Cautious Clement, like a genuine churchman, was 
ever for hushing up, avoiding scandal, as the greatest of 
evils, covering overall ugly things with a decorous mantle 
of Hlence — and as for punishment, or vengeance — why, he 
was for letting that be silent, secret, and decorous also. 

But neither Alessandro, nor Giuliano Salviati, who came 
out from a long confinement to bis sick-room maimed and 
limping for life, were satisfied to let their enemies thus 
escape. And Piero Strozzi felt that It was not intci.ded 
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that he »hmild eacape. He endeavoured to set himself 
right with Giuliano by an extrajudicial and friendly 

declaration, that he was innocent of all complicity in the 
injury which had heen done to him. But it was of no 
use. Alessandro and Giuliano both knew that if the 
Strozzi had, which was scarcely credible, known nothing 
of that night attack, it was not less certain that they had 
abundant reason for vengeance on the gross and public 
insulter of their sister and themselves. At last Piero 
went to the duke, and told him, while still protesting his 
innocence, that it was impossible for him to continue 
eSposed to the plottinga against his life which were going 
on; that he must beg to have the privilege of carrying 
arms, which was enjoyed by Salviati, extended to him 
. also ; or if his excellency would not do him that justice, 
he must request the duke's permission to leave Florence. 

To this Alessandro answered that he might do so as- 
soon as he pleased, and go where he pleased. The duke, 
we are assured by the historians, imagined that Strozzi 
would naturally require a day or two for preparing for a 
departure which tlie former supposed to be so unexpected. 
And he was fully determined to find in the course of that 
delay an opportunity for having him murdered. But 
Piero knew too well the man he had to deal with to give 
him any such chance. Imuiediately on leaving the duke 
he took post horses, and rode over the frontier into the 
Romagua, and thence went to meet his father in France, 
By that time Filippo Strozzi was on his return to Italy. 
News of the rapidly failing health of Clement had reached 
Paris ; and Francis I. immediately took measures to send 
to Rome all the French cardinals, to be ready to support 
French interest in the apparently imminent election of a 
new pope. He wished also that Strozzi should accompany 
them, thinking, as Lorenzo tells us, that his new friend 
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might be very uaefii! to his interests in Rome on that 
occasion. Filippo himself also, as may be easily imagined, 
was not a little ansious to get back to Italy. There were 
Clement's pledges for the repayment of Catherine's dower, 
of which a large portion were still unredeemed. The 
question, above alluded to, of the Roman corn contracts 
was becoming very pressing and menacing. Then there 
was all this trouble about his sons and daughter in 
Florence, of which his letters from home were full. His 
presence was urgently needed on that account also. So 
Filippo was to accompany the French cardinals to Rome. 

It was at Lyons, on his way thither, that he met his son 
Piero, and became clearly convinced from the tidings 
brought by him that Alessandro was fully determined 
' not to suffer either him or his sons to exist in Florence.' 
Piero also brought the news that the pope's life was 
despaired of by the physicians. 

Lorenzo Strozzi declares that Filippo had long before 
this made up his mind not to think of returning to Florence 
after the death of Clement. The ' long before ' must, 
however, have been within the year. For it was httle 
more than a year ago, in June 1533, that he was writing 
to Vettori of his anxiety to be at Florence, and asking the 
duke to favour his plans for returning thither. But it 
would seem that Alessandro had never ceased to hate 
Strozzi in the bottom of his dark and rancorous heart, 
since the old days when he had been, as a boy of sixteen, 
so humiliatingly conveyed out of Florence by Strozzi, and 
scolded out by his wif& While accepting the middle-aged 
banker's instructions in profligacy, while availing himself 
of his assistance in crushing the remains of liberty in 
Florence, and bridling the citizens with a fortress, while 
sitting at the same revels with him and his sons and 
daughters, while the prudent and astute senior flattered 
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himseir that he was gaining the affections of his docile 
pupil in all mischief, the latter was feeding fat the old 
grudge carefiilly treasured in his heart, and only bidhif 
his time for the safe and complete gratification of it This 
low-natured and despicable animal, AJessandro, showed 
himself more than a match for the cautious and experienced 
Filippo in dissimulation and cunning. Strange that men 
of any real power of intelligence should pride themselves 
on the possession of that vulpine quality of astuteness, in 
which any nobleness of feeling is a flaw, and in which they 
may be distanced by the superior secretiveness and false- 
ness of a nature untouched by any such blemish in its 
baseness ! 

Filippo, having thus determined to return no more to 
Florence, was very well pleased, says his brother, to have 
" good and assignable motives for openly breaking with 
Alessandro. 'For it appeared to him that in all cases 
whatsoever, and with whatsoever person one may have to 
do, it is desirable to have justifications ;' — something that 
may witli advantage be put forth before the world, that is 
to say, the colourable ' pretext' tliat our prudent Filippo 
was always so anxious about But it was not yet time to 
bring forward the pretext he was so opportunely furnished 
with. It was necessary yet awhile to keep terms with the 
duke, ' in consideration of the large interests he had still 
at stake in Florence, and the great number of his debtors 
there, including both the public purse and private indivi- 
duals.' So he wrote to the duke from Lyons in friendly 
terms, condoling with him on the state of Clement's 
health, and making no allusion to the recent treatment of 
his family. 

But however convenient to Filippo the quarrel between 
his sons and the duke might be as a pretext for per- 
manently quitting Florence, he might have been less con- 
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tented with it could he have foreseen the tragic ending of 
the incident. This did not happen til! the December of 
the current year, 1534. But as no circumst-ance of the 
life of Filippo will lead our story back to it, the cata- 
strophe may as well he told here. 

Piero Strozzi and his brothers escaped in safety from 
.Florence. But their sister Luisa, respecting whom all 
the trouble had arisen, remained with her husband in that 
ci^. It is remarkable that of this husband, Capponi, we 
hear nothing in the whole course of the story from begin- 
ning to end. The duty of defending aod avenging the 
honour of a daughter of the house seems to have fallen 
wholly on her brothers, and in nowise on her husband. 
Such a circumstance, joined to other indications of man- 
ners, especially to the noticeable practice of continuing to 
call a married woman, especially among the higher nobi- 
lity, by her original family name, instead of by that of her 
husband, is an evidence of that greater strength of the 
birth-tie than the marriage-tie, which modified so import- 
antly all the relationships and modes of thinking in the old 
Italian society. 

Tragedians, poets, and novelists have made the name 
at least of Luisa Strozzi world-famous. But the versions 
of her story which they have made popular cannot be 
relied on as affording historical information. The well- 
known novel of the late Professor Eosini, for instance, is 
an almost purely fictitious narrative, in which dates, places, 
and facts are tossed backwards and forwards, or invented 
according to the most arbitrary requirements of the 
novelist 

The certain facts of the matter may be told in very few 

words. On the 4th of December, 1 534 — about nine months, 

that is, after she was insulted at the ball by Giuliano Salviati 

-flhe supped — 'joyously,' saye Segni — in the house of her 

R 2 
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nster Uaria, tlifl wife of Lorenzo Ridotfi. Within a fewhottrs 
she wa» seized with excruciating pain ; her tiody became 
flwollen with great rapidity, and ghe died shortly after 
in extreme agony. A post-miirtera examination waa 
ordered by her relatives : and the physicians at once de- 
clared that she had been poisoned, and named the sub- 
■taiice which had been used for the purpose. 

This statement comprises all that can be known wiUi 
eertaintg on the subject. But tliere o^n bL' vert/ little 
doubt that Alessandro was the murderer. Varchi aa^ 
that it was at first supposed that the poison had been ad- 
ministered by order of the duke ; but that it was after- 
wards belicTcd generally, ' from very clear grounds of 
conjecture,' that her own family had poisoned her, induced 
thereto by the fear that Aleasaudro purposed, ' by means 
of some treachery or fraud, to cast a stain on the honour 
of their family in the person of Luisa. For the unhappy 
and luckless young lady was full of high spirits, and went 
whenever she was invited, as did all the other ladies, to 
those revels that were given to please Alessandro.' But 
Varchi himself relates that the victim's body was opened 
for examination bi/ order of her relatione ; a fact hardly 
to be reconciled with the supposition that they were the 
poisoners. And all the other authorities, especially Segni, 
agree in stating that Alessandro had followed up the 
repulse she had ^ven to his friend Giuliano, by himself 
making dishonourable propositions to her, and that she 
was poisoned by the hand of the wife of Giuliano, a woman 
of utterly infamous character, by the order of the duke, in 
revenge for her rejection of his attentions ; — an account 
of the matter altogether more probable than that of Varchi. 

It is remarkable that no word of this sad story of Luisa 
Strozzi is to be found in the life of Filippo by his brother 
He mentions, indeed, the attack on Giuliano Salviati, and 
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states briefly that the Strozzi brothers were suspected of 
having been guilty or it But he says not a word of the 
reasons for fixing such suspicion on them ; nor does he 
allude even to the tragical fate of Luisa It can only be 
supposed that the whole subject was suppressed by him as 
tending to cast a slur on the honour of the family. Pos- 
sibly his silence may be thought to add some probability 
to the hypothesis which accuses the family of the murder. 

Filippo did not pass by Florence on his way to Rome. 
Travelling in company with eight French cardinals, he 
came by sea from Marseilles to Leghorn, and pushed on 
with all speed to Rome. But on his arrival, Clement VII, 
was dead. 

He died on the 26th of September, 15b4. 
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When Filippo reached Rome a few days after the death 
of Clement, be found the city, and bU own affairs more 
espedally, in a state that caused him the greatest 
anxiety. The period intervening between the death of 
one pope and the election of another, as has been before 
/ remarked, was always a time of more or less tumult and 
disorder. And upon this occasion matters were worse 
than usual. The intense hatred of the Komans for 
Clement showed itself in the most outrageous insults to 
his memory. Night after night the catafalque on which 
be lay was broken and defaced. On one occasion the 
body of the deceased pontiff was absolutely torn forth from 
its cerements, and was found in the morning transfixed with 
a sword. ' And it would have been dragged,' says 
Gregory da Casale, Henry VIII. 's ambassador, writing 
to the I)uke of Norfolk, ' through the city with a hook, 
had it not been for respect for the Cardinal de' Medici ' ' 
' Btote Papers, Hetiry Vllt., vol. vii. p. 573. 
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(Ippolito). This hatred extended itself, as was usual 
when the late pope was not a. Roman, to such countrymen 
of his as had been brought to Rome to share in the good 
tilings of the papacy. During the reigns of Leo aud 
Clement, Rome had become almost a colony of Florence ; 
almost every place of profit was in the hands of Floren- 
tines, and they were proportionately hated by the Roman 
popular*. 

Filippo Strozzi was especially obnoxious to the popular 
feeling. His brother would have us believe that this was 
due wholly to the known closeness of his connection with 
Clement, and to the general jealousy of the Florentines. 
But there can be little doubt that the rich banker had 
incurred a large share of odium on his own account. 
3Ien who make ten per cent, by administering to their 
less thrifty neighbour's needs, even though they save 
them thereby from the worse extortion of smaller and 
still more ruinous money-lenders, are rarely popular 
characters. The thrifty, clever, foreign banker had 
amassed vast wealth in one way or another at Rome ; 
and in the state of feeling which then prevailed between 
one Italian city and another, that alone was quite suffi- 
cient to insure a considerable amount of popular hatred. 
Tben, again, the vast contract for the supply of grain 
for the consumption of the city, of which more anon, let 
the upshots and rights of it have been what they may, was 
sure, even under the best circumstances, to discontent the 
ignorant populace, and bring down their resentment on 
the contractor. 

But wliatever the causes, the fact that the Roman 
populace availed themselves of the anarchical licence of 
the interregnum to manifest their especial enmity to 
Filippo Strozzi, in u quite pre-eminent degree, could not 
be denied by his biographer. The corpse of the wretched 
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dead pope, and the property of his surviving accompiice 
in so much eyil were the principal marks for the fury of 
tbe interregnum rioters. Certain of Fillppo's magazines 
of com in the Traetevere quarter of the city had already 
been sacked and destroyed, and his agents had been 
obliged to seek shelter from the fury of the mob in the 
castle of St. Angelo, when he arrived. He himself found 
safety by being received into the Vatican. But every 
day there was talk among the mob who assembled in the 
Forum, of burning and razing to its foundations bis house 
and bank. 

Fortunately, the interregnum was not on tliis occasion a 
long one ; and the election, when announced, was highly 
pleasing to the Roman people. The Cardinal Famese, a 
Roman, a man whose faults were not of the kind which 
excite the hatred or contempt of the popular mind, and 
who, had he been neither pope nor priest, would have 
been a rather favourable specimen of the patricians of bis 
day, was made pope as Paul III., on the I3th of October, 
1534. Rome escaped, therefore, with only seventeen days 
of lawless saturnalia. 

No change in any constituted human society is so great 
and sudden as that caused by the death of a pope and the 
election of his successor at Rome. It is a change which 
affects everybody, from the cardinal minister of state to 
the shoeblack who cleans the shoes of the second counn 
of somebody who has some connection with the under- 
sacristan of alittle chapel. And it is generally, and more 
still in those days was, not only a change, but a change 
from black to white, from east to west ; a change that 
placed all that had been topmost undermost Paul III. 
had sufficient wisdom to moderate the effects of this social 
cataclysm in a great degree, by not being in a hurry to 
make all the changes which had to be made. But it may 
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easily be conceived that Filippo Strozzi, witii his vast and 
complicated business, his Florentine as well ae his Roman 
interests all placed in new circumstances, his political as 
well as commercial affairs all disarranged, was in a po- 
sition to be more affected by the change than almost any 
other individual. 

In the first place there was sixty thousand crowns still 
due to him of tlie money he had advanced for Catherine's 
dower. Now it seems that the security which he received 
from Clement for the enormous sum required for that 
purpose consisted not of liens on property belonging to 
Clement personally, but entirely of certain assignments 
of church revenues and pledges of valuables belonging to 
the Holy See. It appears unaccountable that a wary and 
cautious man of business like Filippo should consent to 
accept such security for such a sum, more especially from 
an incumbent whose life was a^ bad a one as was 
Clement's at that time. Among the articles of value 
which he held was a magnificent diamond clasp, used for 
the festetiing at the breast of the pope's cope when he 
officiated at the altar. It was the workmanship of 
Benvenuto Cellini, and is specially mentioned by him in 
his autobiography. He had also a variety of other 
jewels which were the property of the apostolic chamber. 
The assignment of church revenues for purposes bo en- 
tirely belonging to the pope's personal affali's, as the eo- 
dowing of his distant female relatives, could hardly be 
expected to be allowed to hold good under the admini- 
stration of a successor. Still less was it to be supposed 
that the new pope would consent to leave movable 
property belonging to the see in the hands of his prede- 
cessor's banker ; and the very chancy nature, therefore, of 
the security held by Filippo again suggests U> us the 
existence of some exceedingly strong motive on the part 
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of the mouey-lender for such tranaactions, which does not 
appear on tbe face of them. 

Paul demanded ' in an amicable manner,' says Lorenzo, 
' tbat the jewels which ought never to have been 
pawned should be given up ; but at the same time, with 
more liberality than could have been expected, — with 
indeed, than be had any right to use, according to 
modern notions of such matters, — consented that the 
sixty thousand crowns which still remained due to Strozzi 
should be paid out of the revenues on which Clement bad 
charged them.' Filippo found his account, as bis brother 
remarks, in acceding at once to the pope's wish that the 
jewels should be restored. For, says the hio^apher, he 
gained the new pontiirs good-will ; and, as the six^ 
thousand were eventually all paid, he thought himself 
happily quit of the matter with the loss of only four 
thousand crowns, which ought to have accrued as interest 
on the sum from the time it was disbursed in France to 
the moment of repayment in Rome. 

But the far more important affair of the com contract 
still remained unsettled. The circumstances of the case 
were these : — in the preceding year, 1533, Strozzi's 
firm had made a contract to supply the public granariea 
of Rome with a very large quantity of grain to be bought 
in Sicily, and delivered in Rome by a, certain day, 
barring any impediment of an iniwperable nature. The 
corn was duly bought by Filippo's agenla in Sicily, when 
unexpectedly Charles V.'s viceroy forbade the exportation 
of it. This, it might be thought, would have been deemed 
an insuperable impediment within the sense of the saving 
clause of the contract. But the firm thus ba^ed in 
Sicily proceeded to buy another supply in Brittany, and 
'even in Flandere, a thing which can hardly have often 
happened before,' says Lorenzo. A poiliou, however, of 
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this new purchase was lost at sea ; a further part of it was 
detained in the countries it had to pass by, and the rest, 
by reason of the length of the trauaport, did not arrive in 
Eome in time for the fulfilment of the contract. More- 
over, the great expenses on it necessitated its being sold 
at a very much higher price than bad been agreed upon. 
The firm maintained, that having done their utmost to 
fulfil their contract, all these misfortunes amounted to a 
case of insuperable impediment; and it would have been 
at once admitted tliat they were freed from all responsi- 
bility by the clause in question ' if,' saya Lorenzo, ' reason 
had been as strong as violence.' The city authorities, 
however, calculated the damage suffered by the city from 
the non-fulfilment of the contract at seven hundred thou- 
sand crowns, and sued Filippo for that huge sum. 

Tilippo was above all else distressed,' writes his 
biographer, ' at the ruin which threatened his commercial 
firm from this cause ; since it appeared to him a blow 
which would destroy his credit throughout the world, and 
in a great measure blemish his good name and reputation. 
It seemed likely also to make it impossible for him to 
continue to live in Rome.' Under these circumstances, 
Strozzi determined at once not to contest the matter, but 
refer it, if possible, to arbitration. It was a tremendous 
thing, as his brother remarks, to place thus the whole of 
his vast fortune in the power of any two men. Yet it was 
his best resource ; and he succeeded after some difficulty 
in getting it referred to the two cardinals, di Trani and 
Ceserino, for arbitration. 

The following letters, written to Francesco Vettori from 
Rome during this period of anxiety, will give an idea of 
^e critical condition in which Strozzi was placed, and of 
his state of mind with respect to it. The expression of 
his sentiments with regard to Alessandro contrasts 
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strangely with what we already know from his brotlier's 

narrative to havu been his real feeling and intentions 
respecting the duke. They are still more glaringly in 
disaccord with the political intrigues on which the busy 
banker-statesman was engaged, even during all the 
anxiety and trouble of the corn-contract litigation, and 
of which we shall liave to speak in the following chapter. 
His correspondent, Vettorl, was probably more intimately 
in his confidence than any other person ; yet it seems 
from these letters that even to him Strozzi thought it 
prudent to say one thing while meaning something quite 
the contrary. 

The following letter is dated, Rome, the Slst of 
October, 1534 

' My respected Friend, — In answer to your letter of 
the 2Utli, I find myself still weak from my recent illness; 
BO much so that I can hardly trust my hand to hold the 
pen. I have asked my son Piero to write for me in reply to 
the more urgent parts of your letter : as to that concerning 
my making the oration to Pope Paul, I am fully aware 
that I should not be equal to such a task if I were in 
perfect health of body and mind ; much less am I fit to 
undertake it now that in both of them I am grievously 
suffering. I therefore have declined that honour, that I 
may not disgrace myself, my country, and the duke 
altogether; and I doubt not that my very just eitcusee 
will be taken in good part by liis excellency. For I am 
sure that if the duty in question be intrusted either to 
Palla Bucellai, or to Giovanni Corsi, either of the two 
could serve the duke much more effectually than I can. 
As for my making one of the embassy, nothing could 
please me more : as it appears to me that such an ap- 
pointment would make it evident that his excellency 
considers me among his most trusted servants. It would 



be the more acceptable to me because I have noticed that 
many men have doubts on this point, and indeed are 
inclined to think that the duke feels very differently 
towards me, founding their opinion on the fact that my 
sons were obliged to quit Florence because the influence 
of Giuliano Salviati was greater than theirs.' 

When we come to speak of the pohtical intrigues 
which Strozzi entered upon immediately on his arrival in 
Rome after Clement's death, we shall understjind why 
this honour of being appointed one of the embassy sent 
according to custom to congratulate the new pope on his 
accession, with the additional distinction of being selected 
as the spokesman, was conferred by Alesaandro on Filippo 
Strozzi. The duke was bcfrinning to he alarmed at the 
machinations of the powerful capitalist, and would fain 
have become reconciled to him. But Filippo had already 
gone too far for any possibility to have remained of his 
returning to Florence while it was under the rule of its 
present master. He knew how far the professions of 
friendliness, and the ' let bygones be bygones ' of Ales- 
aandro were to be trusted. And In little more than a 
month after the writing of this letter to Vettori, the tragic 
fate of his daughter Luisa came to add fresh fuel to his 
hate, and desire of vengeance on the docile pupil in pro- 
fligacy, who now brought to his own hearth the dishonour 
and the sorrows which he had taught and prompted him 
to carry into the homes of so many others. 

The letter goes on to say, that he could have wished 
that hia correspondent had been named one of the am- 
bassadors — they were five in number^ — sent to Rome on 
this occasion ; as he should then have hiid an opportunity 
of consulting with him about the possibility of a rccon- 
ciUation between his sons and Salviati. ' But failing this 
Uu^portunity,' he writes, ' I have no hope of being able to 
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see you at Florence before next spring. For the arbitra- 
tion to which I have consented, in the matter of my 
litin^ation with the city of Rome, and which haa been re- 
ferre<i to the Cardinals Tranl and Ceearino, will not be 
settled for the next two monlha. And during this time, 
while my fortune is exposed to such a risk, it is impossible 
for me to quit this city. Moreover, besides this terribly 
important cause, I cannot abandon the recovery of the 
eighty thousand ducats paid hy me to the King of France 
on behalf of Madame d'Orleaus ' (Catherine, now wife of 
the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry II,), ' part of which 
have been re]>aid me, and the rest is shortly due. And 
although it is true, tliat I have in my bands some securities, 
and a pledge or two ' (not yet it seems delivered up to 
Paul), ' I am by no means certain as yet what turn the 
affair may take. For though I have had, through third 
parties, nothing but good words from the new sovereign,' 
(Paul), ' yet I have not hitherto seen any effects from them. 
My fortune was never yet in such great danger. It is 
absolutely necessary, therefore, that I should postpone all 
other matters, however important, to the above-mentioned 
affairs. I am very sorry that it must be so, for a little 
talk with you would, I am sure, make me understand the 
whole truth as to how matters stand ' (in Florence), ' if so 
be that I in any degree misuuderstand them. But for 
this we must wait, since you cannot come to me, and I 
cannot go to you, till these two matters are terminated. 

' As for the good offices, which tlie duke has deigned 
to exercise on my behalf with Giuliano Salviati' (Ales- 
sandro, at the same time that he named Strozzi ambassador 
to Paul III., offered to use his influence to reconcile 
Strozzi with Salviati), 'I am given to understand that 
Giuliano speaks of me in the most friendly manner, and 
denies tliat he has ever done otherwise. But I know the 
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contrary to a cerbunty ; and have the means of proving 
it irrefragabiy. But it is enough for me that his escellency 
has spoken on the suhject as he has. For whenever I 
make up my mind to come to Florence, I shall request 
the duke to take the assurance of that man that he will 
not be guilty of any offence against me. Without such 
precaution I would not come ; nor do I think that you 
would advise my doing so. But since GiuHano, as I 
understand, tells the duke that he would not harm me, 
even if he found me sleeping ; if the duke were to answer, 
that, trusting to such assurance, he had hidden me to come 
to Florence on the security of his " (the duke's) ' word, I do 
not see how the man could devise any mischief or loose 
himself from the pledge given. Should the duke object 
to acting thus, it would give me ground for suspicion 
that^ excellency was not in fact desirous that I should 
return to Florence. I, for my part, am, and always shall 
be, anxious and most ready to satisfy every wish of his, 
postponing thereto all conaderation of advantage or honour 
to myself. That his excellency loves me, I doubt not, 
and have never doubted. On the contrary, it is my 
opinion that the affection and kindness which he has 
shown me have led my enemies, fearing that my influence 
with his excellency was greater than their own, to strive 
in every way to get my sons into disgrace with him, by 
calumniously charging them with deeds they never did 
or dreamed of doing, in the hope of makbg discord 
between his excellency and me by their meana For they 
knew too well that it was hopeless to endeavour to sow 
similar jealousies between the duke and me ; and they 
have thus chosen tlie time of my absence to attempt it by 
means of my sons. But I trust that the whole truth will 
eventually became known to his excellency ; and that my 
good deeds will have power to outweigh the malignity of 
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my enemies. And as it U still a fatigue to me to write, 

I will not say more on this subject.' 

But the curious question is, wliy on earth did he writ« 
BO much? What was the object that induced the sick 
man, harassed with all tlie pressing anxieties he lias been 
recounting, suffering, as he says, in mind and body, to 
weave all this mass of falsehood in writing too to a con- 
fidential correspondent ? How grossly false were all these 
assertions of his belief in Aiesaandro's good feeling 
towards him, and of his devotion tfl the duke, we well 
know ; and it is difficult to imagine that Vettori was not 
equally aware of them. Of the intrigues in which Strozzi 
was, even at the time of writing this letter, engaged for 
the destruction of Aleasandro, Vettori was probably as 
yet ignorant. And it can only be supposed that all this 
elaborate dissimulation was intended to blind his ^rre- 
spondent to what he was now about Or may it have been 
that the lett^-r was intended to reach the eye of Alessandro, 
and was intended to deceive him in the same manner that 
he had striven to throw Strozzi ofif his guard by nomi- 
nating him as one of his ambassadors ? The subsequent 
conduct of Alessandro, which the next chapter will have 
to narrate, leads one to suppose that his object was simply 
to beguile Fihppo into trusting himself, if only for a day 
or two, in Florence ; being well determined that he should 
never leave it alive. And the statesman -banker's designs 
with regard to ' his excellency ' were not less deadly, 
though less direct and simple. 

The letter concludes thus : — 

' I am very glad to hear that the affairs connected with 
the magistracy of ' Abbondanza ' are nearly settled. 
For, added as they were to all the other weight that is 
pressing on me, they have given me much disturbance. 
1 know well how efficacious your assistance has been in 



if 
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winding up these accounts ; and I thank you in my own 
name, and in that of Piero Salviati ' (his colleague in that 
magistracy). ' Our friend Francesco del Nero is still 
treasurer; but will remain so, I fancy, but few hours, or 
daya at all events. For the coronation oT Paul is to take 
place on the 4th ' (of November, that is : it was in fact 
celebrated on the 7th) ; ' and it is probable that del Nero's 
successor will then be named. I do not know if the 
persecution of him will end here. If it does 1 shall think 
him let off cheaply. He does not fear any further 
molestation ; and seems inclined, as soon as he ia his own 
master, to visit Venice. For these attacks are alarming 
everybody. For the present 1 have nothing more to add 
than my prayer that God may grant you a long and 
happy life, and may liberate me from all these grievous 
troubles. 

' Your friend, 

' Pu. Stkozzi.' 



The treasurership held by the Florentine Francesco del 
Nero must have been, not that of treasurer general to the 
apostolic chamber, which up to the death of Clement was 
held by Strozzi himself, but some more subordinate office. 
The ' persecutions ' and ' attacks ' alluded to are evidently 
demands for accounts of his office ; and it is instructive 
to be told by Filippo Strozzi that in the papal court such 
attacks alarmed everybody. It cannot be doubted that 
such demands were very alarming. 

It may be noticed that Filippo signs himself 'Ph.,' 
using the Latin and not the Italian form of the name, 
Phitippus. 

The next letter to the same correspondent, dated 
Rome, 26th of November, shows us Filippo still harassed 
by a multiplicity of troubles and difficulties. In fact, his 
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life bencefiDTward was made up of little else. From tbe 
time of Clement VII. 'a death, his prosperous and happy 
days were well-nigh over. Notwithstanding the long 
jmgHng warfare of mutual lies and deceptions between 
bim and the p(^N?, Strozzi was politic, it would seem, in 
■ticking to Clement, and submitting to be plundered by 
him h diser^tian. With such a pope to deal wth, he 
contrired to open the world, his oyster, pretty snccessfidly, 
and to avoid most of the whips and scorns of fate. When 
Ida old accomplice, patron, and enemy was gone, the 
proeperoue banter had thenceforward but a stormy, 
baffling, and troubled time of it, 

' Honoured Fhiend,' he writes again about a month 
after the date of the previous letter — ■ 

' In addition to the anxieties and labour brought upon 
me by the afftur of the dower of Madame d'Orleans, and 
the liugation respecting the com contract, new troubles 
are continually arising. For now the apostolic chamber 
has published an edict, commanding in the most stringent 
terms every one who has in any way had. ecclesiastical 
revenues in his hands during the papacy of Clement, to 
present their accounts anew.' 

New troubles indeed! and very serious ones, as it may 
be apprehended. Filippo's mind did not misgive him for 
nothing about these ' persecutions,' which alarmed every- 
body. 

'They are detenniued,' he proceeds, 'to re-examine 
and rebalance all the accounts, notwithstanding they have 
once been audited and settled — a most troublesome 
business, and calculated to cause infinite difficulties to all 
parties concerned. Then again, the heirs of Domenico di 
Massimo are bringing an action against me, on account 
of a security for two thousand ducats, which they assert I 
gave to their father for Clement, for completing the 
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purchase of the estate of Lunghezza. They declare that 
the bond I gave them was lost at the sack of Rome ; but 
that they have a copy of it ; and that the reason they have 
never made the claim in all this time, has been that they 
could not resist the authority of the late pope. Then 
Luigi Gaddi pretends that I received his taxes for many 
years on account of the apostolic chamber, and that I 
must now make the sum good ; which would entail a loss 
of about five thousand ducats. And other litigatiooa an 
causes arise, and are brought against me in such number, 
that if I bad only dreamed of the half of them, I would 
have remained in France, and have preferred to hear of 
all these losses and sorrows from a distance rather than to 
see them before my eyes. But the aflair of the corn 
contract afflicts me more than anything else, seeing that 
it touches not a part, but the entirety of my substance. 
For I think that the accusations against Verres himself 
did not involve a larger sum. And as I remember to 
have read in Seneca, that " it is better to fall once for all, 
than to be always on tlie point of falling ;'" by heaven I it 
is true that I would rather bring my affairs to a termination 
at once, even tliougii it be to a disadvantageous one, than 
to endure longer my present state of suspense. You must, 
therefore, hold me altogether excused for not having 
answered your two last letters of the 20th and the 
23rd. For in truth there lives not another man this day, 
y ao melancholy, bedevilled, and addle-headed as I am, 
f And my sons, who, it might be thought would be an 
Lalleviation of trouble, increase, on the contrary, the weight 
I have decided, therefore, to send the Prior to 
Malta ; and I am thinking of sending Piero to Padua ; 
s I think these are places where their residence is not 

' Prxdat lamel ruere, guoni imipcr pendere. Filippo quotes these 
Drda of ths origioaL 
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calculated to cause suspicion. Both this and the other 
matter will, I liope, be tinished by the end of next month. 
By the other matter I mean the litigation with the city ; 
for my eons too are naturally anxious to see the upshot of 
the btudneea, inasmuch as their entire fortune is at stake. 
By thfflr departure 1 shall be enabled altogether to shut 
up the bouse in the Borgo, where they and their retinues ' 
are at present living ; so that by these means I shall 
amd the riak of anything happeoing, by reason of which 
they mig^t justly be accused ; for I have no means of 
knowing who comes and goes there, constrained as I am 
to be continually at the bank working with my cJerks 
from morning till night, and devoting the entire day to 
the busineBS arising from this litigation. And this is all I 
have to say on the subject of my boub ; except that I may 
add that I spoke to Antonio Berardi the other day, and 
told him much at length that it is in nowise honourable 
in him, under tlie present circumstance, to frequent or 
hold communication with my sous ; for though it is true 
that he has not been declared a rebel, yet he is in such a 
position as to be equally injurious to me. I think that 
what I said to him, together with the conversation 1 had 
afterwards with my sons on the subject, will put an end 
to this mischief entirely, I am not aware that we have 
here any other exiles of note, unless, indeed, it be A!do- 
brandino, who is living with the Cardinal of Ravenna. 
It is true certainly that thei-e are with Piero in my house 
in the Borgo, Francesco de' Pazzi, Maso Strozzi, the 
Salterello, the Cavalier Covoni, Bernardo and Betto 
Rinuc(nni, Ciluca, Masiuo dal Borgo, Eerlinghieri, and 
other such-like friends of mine and theirs, who are pretty 
constantly there, but whose presence has no significancy. 
And you may imagine that besides other considerations, 
I •SaieUiU: 
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the expense is a serious consideration to me, at tlie present 
moment especially, when I myself know nothing of what I 
may be worth in the world. But all this will he shortly 
put to rights. 

* Yon ask for information respecting anybody here who 
speaks against or to the discredit of the duke, I have no 
time DOW, and there would be much tu be said on this 
subject. But these are matters which it is better to 
speak than to write of; and besides, it is a topic that may 
wait. 

' I, my friend, am in such a position that for some 
weeks to come, until, that is, I have terminated my affairs 
with the pope and with the city, I have need of every- 
body. And to help myself I accommodate myself to the 
tastes and opinions of all such as can assist or injure me ; 
and my present necessity must be my excuse for many 
I tilings, as for my taking, chameleon-like, the colour of 
' whatever is nearest to me. For this reason, if anything 
should reach the ears of his excellency about me, which 
is not satisfactory to him, let him suspend his judgment 
till my fortunes are settled, either for good or ill. I 
cannot at present enlarge further on this subject ; but I 
trust to your discretion to supply the deficiencies in what 
I have written. 

'I am doing all I can to get in the securities fiwm 
Sicily, to wind up the accounts of the " Abhondanza,'^ for 
it seems to me a thousand years that they have remained 
unsettled. Be sure that I consider myBclf as much 
obliged to you for your assistance in that business as you 
can wish. Do not, therefore, take any further trouble in 
justifying yourself to me, for it displeases me, and seems 
as if you doubted my good fiiith. 

' I hear that the private ministers of the pope have con- 
sulted together, and have determined to call to a strict ac- 
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coontfeurof thoge who had the outlying goyemments under 
the late pope. They are G uicciardini,' Valori, Bpmardino 
della Barba, and Agostino del Nero: they will first begin 
witli the examiiiation of the accounts of those who have 
had the handling of money here in Rome. And at the 
bead of the liat I see Francesco del Nero, who for the 
present remains deprived of his office, but otherwise 
nnmoleated. He too is anxious to see the upshot of my 
affidra, being partially interested in some of them. 

'These are the matters of which you might expect news 
from me ; and for the present nothing else occurs to me, 
BaTe to commend myself to ^you cordially, and to wish you 
a long and happy life. 

' Your friend, 

' Ph. Strozzi.' 

On the 2nd of January 1535, he writes again to the 
same correspondent. In reading the latter part of the 
letter, which has reference to Alessandro, it should he 
remembered that the murder of Fihppo's daughter Luisa 
occurred on the 4th of December, 1534, in the interval 
between the above letter and the following. 

' Honoured Friend, — Since my letter of 12th of last 
month,' I have received by Bonajuto yours of the 24th, 
and have learned from it with great pleasure that the 
affairs of the "Aiimuiama" are in a good position; 
especially in the placing to the credit side of the account 
what we have to receive in Naples and Sicily. For we 
shall thus get out of it without loss ; and in order that 
this may the more easily be brought to bear, I have 
written a good word to Angelo Rocca, who I doubt not 

' The hiBtorido. He held the govemmeot of Bologna. 

' The letter alluded to does not appear to have been preserved. 
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will give as good an account of himself in this matter as 
he ever has in so many others. And do not be surprised 
at remaining so long without hearing from him, for there 
have come do letters from Palermo for anybody for some 
time past. God knows how anxiously I am waiting for 
them ; for I expect with them certain receipts and proofs 
of great importance to my lawsuit about the corn contract ; 
respecting which I can only tell you that the arbitration, 
by consent of both parties, has been put off for the 
whole month of January. I have offered the city ten 
thousand ducata for the sake of getting clear of so disa- 
greeable a business ; but it has not been accepted ; as 
they think that sum exceedingly small in proportion to 
that ' which they pretend they ought to extort from me. 
I must live in this anxiety yet another month ; and then I 
shall leave in their hands so much of my skin, that I shall 
never forget henceforward what sort of thing it is to have 
to deal with the populace, I never piqued myself on 
being a good hand at dealing with them ; and I ought to 
have kept clear of them from the first: for the future I 
shall do so ; and I shall have learned the lesson not at the 
others, as prudent men do, but at my own. 
His holiness has during the last few days made 
urgent applications to me to give up the pledges which I 
received from Clement at Marseilles, as security for the 
:eighty thousand ducats I paid for him. His holiness 
promises me on his word that he will not take from me 
the assignment of twenty thousand crowns, which I hold 
on Uie dues fix>ni Spain ; nor put any obstacle in the way 
of my levying the tenth on ecclesiastical property which 
gned me by Clement, and which may bring in 
mc ten thousand ducats. He secures me another 
claimed by tlia citj w 
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twen^ thotmnd on other dues, which he makes aver to 
me as a sale,' resen'ing to himself the right of repurchase 
at the same price at any future time. But what is worst, 
he insiBtB on drawing the proceeds of them for the first 
year himself. Uia holiness thus makes provision for 
fifty thousand ducats out of the eighty which remain due 
to me ; while I, to avoid disputes with the higher powers, 
have agreed to give up everything to his hohness, — 
offices to the value of about twenty thousand ducats, and 
■ credits on the '* M&nte de Fede '" to the amount of about 
twenty-five thousand, which T held as securities for the 
ei^fr^ tboDsand ducats. The assignments on chattel 
property, which are liable to a thousand casualties, thus 
remain to me, while I divest myself of solid and good 
securities. I pray that God may grant life to his holi- 
ness ; for in truth I have no fear that if he lives he will 
not keep his word : with all this I am so worn out, that I 
am resolving to live the life that remains to me in tranquil 
poverty, rather than in the possession of wealth joined to 
such incessant persecutions, 

'The new ministers of Pope Paul think that I have 
immense wealth, and that all of it has been drawn from 
ecclesiastical property ; and under this idea they demand 
of me thousands of accounts, new and old, — a proceeding 
most troublesome, and excessively annoying.^ 

' I can assure you, my friend, that misfortune is taking 
her swing, and emptying all her sack on my head. I 
admit that as I have had a tranquil and prosperous time, 

' The arrangement Beeme to have bten that tor the twenty thousand 
ducats certain dues were made over to Filippo. the pope to recover 
posseasion of them when the twenty thousand had, bj means of them, 
beeu liquidated. 

' The word 'monte' answers very neiirly to our phrase 'a fund.' The 
Monte di Pede,' therefore, was some government fund so named. 

' * Cose moleste, di gran fastidio.' 
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it is fair that tbe rest of my life should be all trouble ; 
and I prepare myself for it as best I may, by recurring 
frequently to the perusal of those authora who teach ua 
how to bear ill-fortune with constancy.' 

'Respecting the Florentine affairs of my son Piero' 
(the quarrel with Salviati), ' the duke, in answer to a letter 
of mbe, expresses himself favourably though shortly. He 
promises me to arrange the matter in any shape that shall 
be most agreeable to me, and refers me to his eminence 
Cardinal Cibo, and the Archbishop of Capua.'° 

It is strange to think that while Strozzi was thus in 
correspondence with the duke, and thus speaking of him, 
he knew that his daughter had either been murdered by 
him within the month, or if not so, had been murdured by 
her own family to aave her from liis outrages. It is not 
that the father felt a small measure of resentment, or 
meditated a small measure of vengeance, as we shall see ; 
but he knew that the duke was aware, and that his corre- 
spondent was aware, that he (Strozzi) must have kuow- 
ledge of the facts ; and yet he thinks it possible to per- 
suade both of them, or at all events the duke, that he was 
quite reaily to treat with him in the most amicable spirit 

The letter proceeds : — 

'The duke begs me to come to Florence as soon as 
ever my present occupations will permit me to do so, 
saying that he wishes to have a long interview with me ; 
a thing that I myself wish for more \han anybody else, 
although I may have given more than one person here to 
understand the contrary. But I see no possibility of my 
accomplishing my return, so much to be wished for, so as 

' It is perhaps hardly necessaiy to obeerre, that Fitippo alludes, not 
to sacred writ, bnt to the norku of the stuio philoaopheis. 
' This archbiahop waa Nicholas SchombDrg, a GcrmaD friar. Both 
e Dhurchmon were AtMsandro's most trustod couusellcra. 
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to be frith you before March or April ; for I must settle 
enay oatotooding accoont with the pope before 1 leave 
Borne. 

'Francesco del Nero, altliough be has been menaced 
mth persecution, baa not up to the present moment had 
any further trouble. God grant that his misfortunes may 
hare reached their term! beeauae he would so be the 
more able to aerast me in mine. 

* I expect my colleagues here shortly ' (the other four am- 
bassadors, who were to join him in the Florentine embassy 
to congratoiate Paul III. on his accession), 'and I am 
preparing all that is necessary for doing due honour to 
him who has honoured me by the appointment ' (the Duke 
Ateesandro, that is to say) ; ' but I can assure you that the 
whole busineBB is a great impediment to my aflairs, so 
much BO, that if I bad thought that I could have done it 
without losing credit in Florence, I ahould long since bare 
begged that some one else might be appointed in my 
stead However, as the matter stands there is nothing for 
it but to go through with it ; and I will do so. 

' Your letters have all reached me in due course. I 
have nothing further that occurs to me at present ; and 
my sheet is full, I conclude, therefore, by commend- 
ing myself to you, and may God have you in his keeping. 
' Your friend, 

' Ph. Strozzi. 

' After I had written the above, your letter of the 
23rd arrived ; but it does not seem to me to require any 
further reply, as there is an answer to both your last 
Francesco del Nero and I both commend ourselves to 
you.' 

There can be little doubt that when Strozzi was 
writing to Florence of his hopes to be able to go thither 
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in March or April, he had already made up his mind fo 
return there no more, unless, indeed, Alessandro should 
liave first been ruined and deposed. It will be seen 
presently to what extent that ' chameleoo-like taking 
the colour of whatever was nearest him,' which Filippo 
wished to attribute wholly to the necessities of his em- 
barrassed position in Rome, had extended. But while 
actively engaged in the intrigues to be described in the 
following chapter, it seems to have been his policy to 
induce Alessandro to believe, up to the last moment 
possible, that he was only anxious to be reconciled to 
him. Alessandro ou his part appears to have been 
playing a precisely similar game. WhUe meditating all 
sorts of schemes for Strozzi's destruction, he was, as has 
been seen, offering his influence to make up the quarrel 
with Sjilviati, and appointing his enemy one of his 
ambassadors to Rome. Very soon the designs of either 
party became too manifest to admit of any further 
attempts at mutual deception. And in all probability 
neither the duke nor the banker was at any time deceived 
as to the real sentiments of the other. 

The next letter, which is the last of the series illus- 
trating this part of the story, indicates, that when the 
April which he professed to look forward to had come 
and gone, he thought it time to begin to throw off the 
mask in some degree ; though still representing that the 
unfortunate position of his affairs, which had driven him 
to fall in with the schemes of men he would have pre- 
ferred to avoid, had been the sole cause of liis now find- 
ing himself in a position which made his coming to 
Florence for the present out of the question. 

This letter, also written to Francesco Vettori, and 
dated Rome, 29th of April, 1535, runs as follows : — 

"My Fkibnd, — My past prosperities have all flowo 
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away, according to the rule which governs human atfairs, 
the nature of which is to ha liable to such variations. Nor 
do I think that I am likely henceforward to see or to 
hear anything that can "ive ine pleasure. Since the 
absolute goTemment of your city is in the hands of my 
mortal enemies, — enemies of whom I have in my bands 
the clear proof, that even during the lifetime of Clement, 
while I was neglecting nothing which could give evidence 
of my zealous adhesion and desire to serve them, they 
were plotting my destruction in the liasest manner, and 
hy the vilest falsehood : and who so nearly succeeded in 
their scheme that it strikes me with horror to think of it' 
— ^I do not think it would be possible for me to live there 
in security. 

* Witii die people I can never more throw in my lot ; 
nor can I, nor ought I evermore to trust them ; and this 
for having too well served their cause, rather than my 
own interest. Under another sovereign, on the other 
hand, I do not see that my life and property would be 
safer than they are at present. For these reasons I, 
who never sought anything but my own tranquillity and 
security, and could be content under any form of govern- 
ment which assured me tiiese, as I cannot see that there 
is any throw of the dice that can come up in my favour, 
can only consider it a matter of perpetual grief that my 
own deficiency in prudence, or immoderate ili-fortune, 
has brought me into such a position that I find myself 
obliged to renounce my own native country, and choose 
for myself another,' 

The mixture of truth and falsehood in this statement is 

' The ftllusion here is to AlesaaruIro'B attempt to fix on Strozzi a 
chaise of couspiriog to poison him, as Uie reader will remember. Bat 
it Bhould liaTe been soBwered to him, tliat he knew all this before, and 
not now for the first time. 
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worthy of the artist in deceit who strove to dupe that 
great master, Clement VIL, by a cunning compouDd of 
the same kind. 

That the despotic ruler of Florence was Strozzi's 
mortal enemy was true. Quite true also that that same 
despotic ruler, Akssandro, whom he affecis not to name, 
did compass his destruction by base fraud; and true, 
moreover, that, at the period of that attempt, Strozziwas, 
as he saya, giving proofs of the most zealous affection for 
the young sovereign, even to the extent of devoting liis 
gray-haired experience in the arts of geductJon, nunnery- 
violation, and abduction of citizens' daugiiters to his 
service ; to the extent, moreover, of framing the pro- 
scription lists of his enemies, and building him a fortress 
to keep those who did not like such methods of govern- 
ment in due subjection. That all these services had not 
elicited so mucli gratitude from the princely object of 
them, as to make it safe for Strozzi to trust bis life in hia 
power, is still further unquestionably true. 

It was, moreover, probable enough that Strozzi might 
not have found himself much better off in Florence, had 
a restoration of the old popular government taken place. 
But the eflrontery, which enables him to talk of his 
services to the popular cause iu the same breath with his 
boast of devoted affection to Alessandro, is astounding. 
lie could ' never again trust the people !' It would 
have been strange if he could have trusted them for any- 
thing save the e:i termination of bis house. It was wholly 
false that be had at any time, even in 1527, ' well served 
their cause,' as the reader of the preceding chapters must 
be well aware. He could have been content, he says, 
to live under any form of government which secured hira 
personal security and tranquillity. By this latter phrase, 
understand^ the best opportunity and chances for his 
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Tnoney-matung operations — and the statement proliably is 
not far from the truth. It amounts simply to asserting that 
he had not political principles or care for bis country's weal 
at all, and asked nothing but the quietness desirable for 
successful banking and loan operations. But it so liap- 
pened that he judged, and no doubt rightly judged, that 
Medicean ascendency was the most propitious for thesa 
A despot's loan-contractor can hardly be a friend to 
popular government. Who does not wish for the pros- 
perity and solvability of his debtor ? 

Then as to third alteniaiive, of ' any other sovereign,' 
the lie is the most glaring of all. Why, he was at that 
Tery time deep in schemes for transferring the principality 
of Florence to 'another sovereign,' under whom he 
hoped, by double treaciiery both to Alessandro and the 
liberal party, to recover all the position he bad lost, and 
by a fresh course of ' devotcdness ' and subserviency 
obtain from a fresh tyrant all that his past 'zeal' had 
failed to obtain from the undying hatred and malignity of 
Alessandro ! 

' Would to God I' cries the old hypocrite, continuing 
his letter, ' that I had never been involved in all these 
extraordinary troubles. For then I would at once have 
betaken myself to Venice, without having ever consented 
to have anything to do' with state intrigues, or even to 
have heard a word upon the subject And there striving 
to make myself agreeable to all, without offending any 
one, I would have hoped in process of time to have 
recovered the favour of the duke, or at least to have 
escaped his hatred. And perhaps by this means too I 
might have been more likely to have obtained pardon 
from the people, if it should ever come to pass that they 
should agmn get the upper hand.' 

It would seem that he was aware that some of 
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the truth respecting his scbemeH for the deposition of 
Alexander had reaehed Florence, and the ears of the 
duke. Biit he was even still anxious to make it appear 
that anything of the sort into which he had been led 
was to be attributed solely to the unfortunate necessities 
of his position in Rome, which had driven him to make 
himself all things to all men. It is difficult to understand 
what motive other than a fox-like instinct of duplicity and 
concealment, can have made it appear to him worth while 
to attempt to keep on a mask to which all his easily known 
actions were ^ving the lie. 

' But,' he continues, ' my unhappy fate uec^sitated 
my remaining here in Rome, and forced me to have 
need of the favours and assistance of persons, my connec- 
tion with whom has made it impossible for me to follow 
that path ol' neutrality which I had proposed to myself 

'Not to trouble you further, however, with many 
thanks for your prudent and friendly counsels, I, in 
return, advise you not to take any further steps for 
defending mc or justifying me to any one. Let matters 
go as best they may in their natural course. For, what- 
ever my loss may be, it will seem less to me if unac- 
companied by any damage to you, whose prosperity has 
ever been a less pressing care than my own safety. 
' ' Your friend, 

^L ' ' Ph. Strozzi.* 



Filippo's brother expresses high admiration of his 
unbroken constancy and moral courage during this time 
of distress and adversity in Rome. 'He never gave 
way,' he says, ' to depression, either in mind or body, 
but nobly worked hard night and day,' Of one of the 
two weighty affairs which were so hardly pressing the great 
(apitahst, he got out of the first, Clement's debt for the 
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dower, irith the toss of only four thousand crowns ot inte- 
rest, ae bae been said, thanks to the somewhat questionable 
liberality of Paul III. Tiie other, aud still more imports 
ant matter of thu corn contract, was at last brought to 
a conidudoa by the two cardinals appointed as arbiters 
awarding to the city one liundred and seventy five thou- 
Band out of their claim of seven huridred thousand ducats. 
And this award, says Lorenzo Strozzi, was made ' for do 
other reason than to pacify the people ; which Filippo 
himself also was anxious to do, that he might not, at the 
same time that he was losing Florence, lose Rome also, 
which he had chosen as a second country.' 
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The Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici, tlie only other male 
surviving descendant of the elder branch of the family, 
besides Alessandro, but like him illegitimate, was the son 
of Giuliano, generally called the Duke de Nemours, who 
was the third son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Thus, if 
family honours or inheritance could in any wise be claimed 
by illegitimate descendants of a family, and if descent 
from the old merchant Cosimo, who got himself, on no very 
reasonable grounds, called the 'Father of his country,' 
could in any wise have entitled his posterity to make 
themselves the tyrants of their country, it is then clear 
that Ippolito had a better claim to that preferment than 
Alessandro ; unless, indeed, it could have been shown that 
the latter really was the son of Lorenzo, Duke of IVbino, 
and not, as was supposed, of Pope Clement. Ippolito, we 
are told, was at all events very strongly of this opinion. 
But Clement, from the boyhood of the two lads, destined 
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Alesaaitdro to the tyrant-aliip, and Ippolito, very much 
agamst his will, to the cardinalate. 

Each was about a^ unfit fur the position marked out 
for him as possible. Alessandro, as far as can be per- 
ceived, muat have been equally an abomination in any 
walk of life. But Ippolito seems to have bad more fitness 
for tbe ducal coronet than for the red hat, and might 
possibly have made a tolerable sovereign as sovereigns 
then went. He had at all events some lovable and 
estimable qualities, and most of the historians have a good 
word for him. It is true tliat he once murdered a man in 
the streets of Rome, to the great disgust of the eminently 
respectable Clement, who could not understand a cartU- 
nal thus removing an enemy by open and scandalous 
violence. True, also, that he suborned an archbishop ' to 
murder his kinsman Alessandro at Florence. But these 
were deemed very venial faults ; tbe latter especially 
quite a natural, and almost justifiable deed under the dr- 
cumstances ; and they do not seem at all to have injured 
his character in the eyes of his contemporaries as a pro- 
mising and amiable prince. 

One of the most frequently recurring phrases of eulogy 
bestowed on Ippolito by the contemporary writers, is his 
notable 'royal-mindedness,' And he certmnly evidenced 
it by a very intense desire for the sovereignty of his native 
dty. He was ready for anything that seemed to promise 
a means of getting rid of his hated rival Alessandro, and 
putting himself into his place. And it was to him, and 
his ' royal-minded ' passions therefore, that Filippo turned 
as the instrument best adapted for his purpose, when after 
Clement's death, he determined to leave no stone unturned 
to revenge himself on Alessandro. - It would seem certain, 
'The Girlhood of 
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despite the crafty letters given in the preceding chapter, 
that Filippo began bia machinations for this object very 
soon if not immediately after his arrival in Rome, in Sep- 
tember, 1534. For the appointment of the ambassadors 
to congratulate the new pope must have taken place 
immediately after his election. And in speaking of the 
nomination of Filippo, his brother says that Alessandro 
was induced to pay him that compliment, because some- 
thing of Strozzi's intrigues had reached his ears. For 
as 'he began to perceive, what of himself he had not 
probably before discovered, that to keep Filippo and his 
sons out of Florence was more injurious to himself than to 
them, inasmuch as in the city they might be injured by 
him, while be could hardly be hurt by them, whereas if 
they were elsewhere the case was just the reverse,' he was 
for this reason anxious to bring about a seeming recon- 
ciliation with them. 

Again, when speaking of the terms of arrangement 
made with Paul III. in the matter of the debt for Cathe- 
rine's dower, Lorenzo writes, ' Filippo had already opened 
his mind to Ippolito as to his discontent with Alessandro.' 
And we know from the third of the letters in the last 
chapter, that this matter had been arranged on the 2nd 
of January, 1535. We may conclude, therefore, that 
these intrigues were going on during the whole of the 
period over which the letters referred to extend. 

But the game which Filippo bad to play was a com- 
plicated and dehcate one. For it was exceedingly 
desirable for the success of any scheme tending to put 
Ippolito in Alessandro 's place, that the numerous and 
distinguished exiles from IHorence should be brought to 
co-operate in it But their ([uarrel was not with Alessan- 
dro, but with the Medici in general — nut only with the 
Bt'iBting tyrant, but with tyranny. Their object was to 
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restore the old popular government as it had existed 
before the return of the Medici in 1512. For during the 
short interval of freedom from their sway, from 1527 to 
tlie fall of Florence in August, 1530, things had been in 
too troublous and disorganized a condition for that period 
to be referred to as exemplifying the state to which they 
desired to be restored. Their ' cry ' was, the constitution 
as previous to 1512, And this was what the solemn 
covenant made by Clement and the imperial general with 
the city at the time of its capitulation bad assured to them. 
It was hy no means easy, therefore, to induce them to 
make common cause with Ippolito in any revolutionary 
schemes. And to add to the difficulty, Strozzi, as may be 
easily imagined, was in especially bad odour with them. 
He was, as he well might be, one of the last men whom 
they could trust in the circumstances of the case. That 
he was sincere in his enmity to Alessandro, it was easy to 
believe ; but the charge continually brought against him 
by the exiles for liberty's sake, was, that he hated ' the 
man, and not the thing ' — Alessandro, and not despotism. 

The task of bringing about a junction of interests 
between the exiles and Ippolito, was made all the mure 
difficult too by the remarkable organization which caused 
them to act in all political matters as a compact and 
united party. This singular organization into a consti- 
tuted body, which existed among the Florentine exiles, is 
one of the most curious features of the social and political 
habits of that period. The '/woriMCTit,'' literally, 'those 
who had gone out ' (of the dty, that is to say), occupy a 
large and important place in the political history of 
Florence during many generations. The pages of the 
numerous Florentine historians are full of them : and the 
influence exercised by them on not only the political but 

' Or ' fuori uacilJ,' in two worda, as it may often be found written. 
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the social habits and history of the country, may be 
likened rather to that of our ' opposition," than to what 
our notions would lead us to attribute to a body of exiles. 
Indeed, they occupied nearly the same social standing aa 
' Her Majesty's opposition ' holds with us. Those who 
with us are discontented with the existing order of things 
are ' out '—of office. In old Florence, the greater violence 
of political hatreds and fears, and the less civilized means 
of which political warfare availed itself, drove the ' outa ' 
not out of the office only, but out of the country. 

Our own history offers one example — that of the 
period when a pretender to the throne was holding a 
court at SL Gerinains— of a somewhat similar position of 
a body of exiles in relation to the country from which 
they were ' fuorusciti.' But, fortunately perhnp for 
English destinies, the ' outs ' who congregated at St. Ger- 
mains were by no means held together and directed by 
so complete an organization and bond of union as that 
possessed by the Florentine exiles, who yet had no such 
centre of union aa that afforded by a pretender's court. 
It would seem an exceedingly difficult thing to maintain 
any such union among a large number of citizens of 
various ranks and fortunes, sent adrift on the world, to 
seek asylums and the means of living where each could 
best find thera. Yet among the Florentine 'fuorusciti,' 
this union was not merely a practically existent bond, but 
a fonnally constituted one ; as is shown by the mention 
we find of ' procuratori de' fuorusciti,' ' — attorneys of, or 
managers for the exiles, who had authority to name 
deputies and send embassies on tlieir behalf 

It is one other, and a very remarkable instance of the 
great facility and adaptation for social and political orga- 
oization possessed by the Italian race. It is a yet unfor- 
' Vita di Filippo Strozii. Ed. cit. p. LxxxE. 
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felted legacy of the old municipal fonn of society, which, 
IB the strong desire imparted by it to every citizen to 
have a voice in the creation of the authority which was to 
rule him, and in the habit of willing obedience to authority 
so constituted which it generated, possessed two of the 
most important elements in the character of a people fitted 
for the master achievement of self-government. Two ! 
but a third was wanting, the absence of which rendered 
these two unavailing, and subjected the people who were 
deficient in it to inevitable despotism. It was that iate 
growth of an advanced civilization, a sufficient reverence 
for opinion to insure such respect for minorities, as would 
have moderated those internecine quarrels and indomi- 
table party hatreds, which not only always enabled some 
dexterous tyrant to practise the old ^ divide et impera!' 
receipt, hut killed the germ of free sentiment in the hearts 
of the citizens. It was the old truly barbarous ' Vae 
victis !' principle, which, by making every majority tyran- 
nous, corrupted it into becoming first the accomplice and 
then the victim of despotism, that has for three hundred 
years neutralized all the high social qualities with which 
the Italian races are endowed, and that now for the first 
time, as there is every ground to hope and believe, is 
yielding to the effect of a nineteenth-century social atmo- 
sphere. 

Neither Ippolito, nor Filippo Strozzi, nor the Floren- 
tine exiles seem at this time to have had any hope 
or notion of changing the government in Florence other- 
wise than by persuading ' Caisar ' to do so by his will and 
superior authority. Ippolito, indeed, as we have seen, 
made a little attempt on his own behalf, by sending the 
Archbishop of Marseilles to assassinate his cousin. But 
that having miscarried, he too thought only of pleading 
his cause before the tribunal of ' Csesar,' The strangely 



persistent and undying influence of a name and an 
habitual idea is very curiously instanced in the deference 
which alt Italy felt and showed for the German emperor. 
Strange that in all thoir quarrels among themselves it 
should not have occurred to the Italians, and it seems 
never to have done so, to ask themselves why, and by 
what title this Flemish man, Charles, should exercise 
authority in Italy ! A curious enough pedigree of Caesar- 
ship, from the laurel -crowned buskined Roman, who first 
bequeathed to his successors the world-subduing name, 
down to the saturnine, underhung, mail-clad scion of some 
barbaric Rhetian stock! — a pedigree made out by an 
imagined virtue in certain places, words, ceremonies, and 
symbols, yefc strong enough in power over the imagination 
of mankind to compel the reverence, obedience, and sub- 
mission of the best part of the world ! 

Now the case between Florence and ' Ca^r ' stood thus 
— Underhung, saturnine, Flemish Charles, as Caesar, and 
false, perfidious, wdy Clement, as vicegerent on the part of 
heaven, agreed, notwithstanding the so-recent internecine 
disagreement between themselves, to destroy by ' the secu- 
lar arm ' the liberties of ' the most democratic of democra- 
cies,' which were so odious in the eyes of both of them, on 
the understanding that the principality, by right divine, of 
course, to be thus constituted, should become a sovereignty 
for the natural son of the ' vicar of Chrbt,' and at the 
same time a dower for the natural daughter of Caesar. 
Now the young bridegroom had been put into possession 
of his sovereignty, but he had not yet received the hand 
of his bride. Clement was dead and gone. And it was 
hoped that as Ciesar could displace Alessandro, not only as 
easily (for it had not been, although it was Cfesarand pope 
against one small city, a very easy job), but very much 
lore easily than he had placed him where he was, and 
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as his interest was not yet irrevocably bound up with that 
ol Aleasaiidro by the marriage of his daughter, — it waa 
hoped that it mtght be po^ible that Ciesar, all emperor 
a» he was, might bo brought to consider that Alessandra 
was Bot a desirable son-in-law, if it could be made clear 
to him what manner of man he really was. In fact, the 
honest burghers, in their uncourtly simplicity, absolutely 
&iicied that the game sort of moral considerations as sway 
ordinary human beings might be brought to bear on the 
imperial mind of Ctesar ! They imagined that there was 
ail analogy between the workings of an imperial conscience 
and those of their own I 

Fllippo Stroazi was too courtly and well-bred a man to 
have entertained any such bourgeoises ideas, ffe never 
could have believed that the emperor would be moved by 
such moral con^deradons &oui carrying out his plan for 
making his owi^ influence definitely and securely supreme 
in Florence, and excluding for ever that of his rival, 
France. ITe, doubtless, had read the Greek poet's excep- 
tion to the rule, that iniquity should not be done ; and 
knew that for thp sake of empire it might, or at aU events 
would be perpetrated. Sis hopes, therefore, in accusing 
Alessandro before Cffisar, lay, as his brother fully ex- 
plains,' in so convicting him openly as a murderer and 
poisoner, as that (Jharles should feel, not any personal dis- 
like for such a man as a son-in-law, but merely that it 
would be again&t his interest to proclaim himself in the 
face of Europe so wholly indiiferent to all considerations 
of morality. The world is not all made up of kings, 
popes, and emperors. The esoteric code of cabinets can- 
not be alone consulted. And even iji the sixteenth cen- 
tury Ceesar had to pay some attention to the exoteric 
feelings of the vulgar upon such subjects. 
' Vibi. Ed, cit. p, Ltaii. 
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With a Tiew, therefore, to the proposed arraignment of 
Alessandro before tbe high tribunal of the emperor— a 
tribunal which the Italian patriots would not have recog- 
nized even fur the sake of effecting the object they pro- 
posed to themselves, had they been wise— it was necessary 
fur Strozzi to persuade the ' fuorusciti ' first to trust in and 
co-operate with Ippolito, and secondly to trust himself as 
a medium of communication between them and the latter. 
And both these enterprises were difEcult. It was neces- 
sary, also, to persuade Ippolito to consent to co-operate 
with the exiles. But this was far more easily accom- 
plished. The only danger to be guarded against with 
regard to him was, that if he were led to judge that his 
hope of supplanting Alessandro was small, he might come 
to the decision that the best thing he could do would be 
to reconcile himself with the son-in-law of the emperor. 

In facr, Ippolito had sent on bis own account a person 
in whom he confided to the emperor in Spain, to sound 
him on the subject, and ascertain what amount of hope 
there might be of dlrerting the imperial bounties from his 
kinsman to himself. And it so happened that just when 
Strozzi was eagerly urging him to work with him and the 
body of the exiles for the overthrow of Alessandro, this 
messenger returned with tidings that Ippolito had nothing 
to expect fivjm the emperor, who plainly had no confidence 
iu him. This report of the views of the shrewd Charles 
tempts one to ask what was the nature of the ' confidence ' 
which he had In Alessandro and had not in Ippolito ? It 
was wholly impossible that the emperor could have deemed 
him a worse man, or thought it likely tliat he would have 
made a worse ruler. Was it that 'the Caesar' saw in 
those better and more generous qualities which universal 
report attributed to the cardinal, a possibility that they 
might lead him to desire the real welfare and happiness 
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of hiB country to a degree not compatible with the views 
of the imjH'rial despot ? Sovereigns renegade in such sort 
ore most dangerous phenomena, more deprecated and ab- 
horred by their fellow crowned heads thaD any vulgar 
rebel. Nothing of this sort was to be feared from son-tn-' 
law Alessandro \ No danger that he and his subjects 
sbould make commoQ cause, so as to exclude imperial m- 
terfepence, and render unnecessary imperial protection ! 

I^iolito called Strozzi to counsel on receivingthe above 
intelligence. Would it be best for him, under these cir- 
cumstances, to make it up with Alessandro, as the emperor 
wished, and to accept the ecclesiastical prefermeuta which 
were ofFi;red him should he consent to do so ? Strom 
poiBted out to him that such a recouciliation would be 
* very profitable to the duke, inasmuch as it would secure to 
him the proposed connection with Ctesar, and with that the 
sovereignty of llorence, and many other advantages ; but 
that it would he both mjurious and disgraceful to himself 
(Ippolito).' He went on to argue that it would assuredly 
be unprofitable, because ' such matters had passed between 
them ' (alluding to Ippolito's attempt to have the duke a»- 
sassinated) as would make Alessandro feel that he never 
could be sure of him ; and this feeling on Alessandro's 
part would make it impossible for him (the cardinal) ever 
to live in safety in Florence as long as his kinsman was 
in power there. And as for the appanage which Ales- 
sandro promised bun if he would become recondled to 
him, that, said Strozzi, would last only till the marriage 
with the emperor's daughter was secured, as the duke 
would then snap his fingers at him, quite certain that 
Charles would take the part of his son-in-law. Then as 
to the preferments promised by the emperor, they too, 
' like the promises of princes in general,' would last only 
' Vita di Filippo Strozzi. Bd. cit. p. Iin. See note 14. 
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as long as suited the convenience of his majesty, and the 
duke himself would be sure to interfere to take them from 
him, if onlyfc weaken one whom he would always consider 
as his enemy. For all these reasous, said Strozzi, it was 
clear that Ippollto could find no advantage in reconcilia- 
tion with Alessandro. 

Further he argued, that sueh reconciliation would be 
disgraceful to the cardinal, inasmuch as all the world 
would know that mere hope of profit and no noble motive 
was the inducement which led him to consent to it 

It is curious to observe in the above argument (reported 
as it ia by the strict pietist brother and biographer of the 
man, who used Jt, without the shadow or appearance of 
disapprobation) how unblushingly, and as a matter of 
course, the motives which really influence human conduct, 
are assumed to be altogether different from those by which 
a man would have bis fellow-men suppose he was influ- 
enced. In examining the considerations which might 
move Ippolito to fall in with the proposals made him, 
Strozzi never dreams of taking into account any save those 
of profit ; and he decides against being moved by them, 
only on the ground that the profit would not be realized. 
Yet in tlie very same breath he considers it equally a 
matter of course that the world would deem it disgraceful 
to act in obedience to these motives, and that it is desir- 
able not to let it be known that such had any influence on 
the decision to be arrived at. Men are apt, indeed, to act 
on lower motives than they avow, even to themselves. But 
to find this elderly banker-statesman and this young car- 
dinal princeling conversing on the perfectly understood 
hypothesis, that their actions would be regulated by con- 
siderations avowedly meaner than such as could be with 
advantage exposed to the outer world, argues a curiously 
low condilioD of moral sentiment It argues even a cynical 
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denial of moral sentiment. It implies the mutual con- 
sdoQsnese (rf an esoteric doctrine which contemned and 
rejected those notions of generosity, nohleneas'and virtue, 
which the outude world believed in, and which it was con- 
■equently prudent to affect in its sight. 

The ' practical man ' went on to show his youthful 
pupil in Btatecraft, that by embracing the opposite line of 
action, and uniting himself with the esiles, ' he would gain 
immwtal honour aud glory as the deliverer and true father 
of his country, and would gee his arms put up everywhere 
aU over the city ;' while, said the practical man, topping 
up his case with an amusingly characteristic argument, 
this would also be your wisest course of action if you 
should feel inclined to make yourself despotic master of 
the country instead of liberating it, inasmuch as the best 
chance of succeeding in such an attempt would be by 
means of acquiring popularity in the first instance. But 
this, says brother Lorenzo, 'was only put forward by 
Strozzi, who knew the cardinal's ambition, as a means of 
gaining his co-operation at any cost. 

He assured Ippolito further, that all the old friends of 
the Medici were so disgusted and alienated by the conduct 
of Alessandro, that they would gladly transfer their alle- 
giance to him. He said that he would undertake, if 
Ippolito were only prudent, to bring the ' fiiorusciti ' over 
to his party ; and finally whispered, that with the assistance 
of French money and favour, which his (Strozzi's) influ- 
ence was sufficient, he averred, to assure to him, any attempt 
he might make would be secure of success. 

Filippo had a more difficult task, as has been observed, 
to persuade the Florentine exiles to make common cause 
with the Cardinal Ippolito. That they should have been 
slow to trust a Medici as a fellow-labourer in the cause of 
freedom, and even slower still to believe that Filippo 
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Strozzi had at any time or under any circumstances aught 
but hia own interests in view, will not be thoug;ht surpris- 
ing, Wben he talked with them on the subject, they 
would ' bite at him as an enemy, not to despotism, but to 
Duke Alessandro ; and sometimes drove him to such 
desperation, that he all but made up hia mind to retire to 
Venice, and there live in peace and security.' ' 

Stili, however, this skilful negotiator did not give up ; 
but returned again and again to the charge, prompting 
the ' fuoruaciti ' to use towards Ippolito the counterpart 
of the same lie that he had urged Ippolito to put forward 
to deceive them. They ought, he said, to represent to 
the cardinal that it was true that they wislied for a popular 
form of government, but that as such a thing was out of 
the question, and it was clear they must have a prince, 
they would have none other but him. This, Strozzi set 
forth to them, was their true policy, as it was only by 
holding out such a hope to Ippolito that he could be 
prevented from becoming reconciled with Alessandro ; 
and it was cdrtain, that their only hope lay in the exist- 
ence of discord among the Medici, as the union of that 
family was their destruction. He assured them that there 
was no reason for them to fear that in co-operating with 
the cardinal they might he only labouring to set up another 
sovereign in Alcssandro's place ; for that he had private 
means of knowing for a certainty that the emperor had a 
bad opinion of Ippolito, and would never consent to hie 
becoming master of Florence. 

Lorenzo Strozzi admits that his brother was never able 
to overcome the distrust of himself which was general 
among the Florentine patriots. They could not get over 
the Buspicion that he was making use of them for his own 
i in some way. Yet, says he, as they had no 
' Vitu di Filippii Strozzi. Ed. cit. p. Iulv. 
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other hope or prospects, they were fain to yield to his 
reasoning; and thenceforth began to gather around the 
Midi nal, frequent his house, and offer him, ' having nothiug 
else to offer,' remarks Lorenzo, ' their lives and persons' 

While these plots for the overthrow of Alessandro 
were being matured at Rome, chiefly by the skill and 
actiTJty of Strozzi, during the spring and summer of 1 535, 
the duke was furnishing fresh materials for the indictment 
to be preferred against him before ' Csesar.' He sent a 
gSDg of hravoes to Rome to assassinate Strozzi there, ae 
he began to see that there was no hope of enticing him 
into coming to be kiUed at Florence. But these sinister- 
looking strangers imprudently made so many open and 
especial inquiries about the residence of Filippo, that 
BU8i»cion was aroused. They were arrested, and the plot 
discovered. But Lorenzo complains, that in consequence 
of many of Clement's creatures not having been as yet 
removed from the magistracy, the officers, venal at all 
times, as he says, suffered them to escape ; and that too 
'without having used' any dilijrcnce in torturing them.' 
The result, however, was such as to make the breach 
between Alesaandro and Strozzi public to all the world, 
and at the same time to proclaim equally loudly the nature 
of the weapons Alessandro used against his enemies. For 
thenceforth Strozzi and his followers went armed through 
the streets of Rome, by the special permission of Paul IIL 
— a privilege at that time very rarely granted. 

The union between Ippolito and the exiles was at 
length so far brought to bear, tiiat two deputations to the 
emperor, one from the adherents of the cardinal, and one 
from the ' f'uorusciti,' were agreed upon. They were to 
travel together on friendly terms ; and though the petitions 
carried by them differed, they in point of fact tended to 
the same end. The friends of Ippolito begged that he 
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might be preferred to the government of Florence ; but 
added, that they made no opposition, should that be 
refused, to the re-establiahment of the republic ; so that 
only the intolerable Alessandro might he removed. The 
deputation from the exiles begged the emperor to restore 
popular government in Florence, according to his promises 
made at the time of the capitulation ; adding, however, 
that should hie majesty see good not to keep them, they 
would in that case be content to live under the govern- 
ment of Ippolito, so that only the intolerable Alessandro 
might be got rid of. 

To both parties ' Csesar ' replied that he was very sorry 
he had then no time to look into the matters in question, 
as he was on the point of starting to chastise the Moors, 
on the coast of Barbary ; that he should be in Italy on 
his return, and would then not fail to do what was right 
in the matter. This interview took place in Barcelona. 

Piero Strozzi, Fihppo's eldest son, had been one of the 
deputies sent to Charles, and he was returning togetlier 
with Lorenzo Ridulfi and Antonio Eerardi out of Spain 
to Rome. As they were passing through Provence, a 
messenger sent from Lyons to meet them, came with a 
warning that a band of eight or ten cut-throats were 
awaiting them on their passage through Alessandria, 
stationed there by the duke to waylay and despatch them. 
The fact, it should seem, had become known in Florence ; 
and intelligence of it had instantly been forwarded, by 
means which the great banker's business transactions 
supplied in abundance, to the agents of his bank in Lyons, 
who had thus been able to send it on in time to catch 
Piero on his passage through France. It would have 
been difficult at that timti'to scheme anything in any part 
of tlie continent of Europe without notice of it reaching 
Strozzi, if the knowledge were of importance to him. 
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When Rero and his travelling conipauions heard of 
the soate prepared for them, they changed their route, 
and caine by the river Po to Piaccnza. There they 
learned, 4at one Petruccio, a Itnown ruffian in the pay of 
AlesBaodro, had just passed through Piacenza with one 
companion on his way to Bologna. Acting on this in- 
telHgence, they hurried forwards, and coming up with him 
in Modena, caused him to he arrested by the governor of 
tbat city, on the eyidence of the information that had been 
sent from Lyons, A few turns of the rack persuaded the 
wretch to tell hie whole story. He confessed that he was 
employed by Alesaandro lo do the murder ; showed the 
money he had received for his hire ; and stated, that 
having, according to his orders, waited at Alessandria for 
the appearance of his victims for several days in vain, he 
was then on his way back to Florence to ask for further 
instructions. 

All this was committed to writing, and duly evidenced. 
But at Piero Strozzi's urgent request the men's lives were 
spared in order that their evidence agmnst their employer 
might he forthcoming at need. 

Here was another choice addition to the long bill of 
grievances to be presented to Charles on his return from 
Africa, against his intended son-in-law. Was it possible, 
the exiles began to ask each other, that the 'Cfesar' 
would bestow his daughter, even though she were an 
illegitimate one, on a convicted suborner of assassins? 
Would his ' honour ' permit him to act in such a manner 
in the face of Europe? They forgot, these republican 
burghers, that as every man owns allegiance only to the 
public opinion of his peers, and cares little what may be 
thought of him by other classes if he is supported by the 
sympathy of his own, so sovereigns are amenable only to 
the judgment of their fellow- monarchs. And all history 
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'might have taught them that no measure of atrocity, sare 
the one unpardonable fault of concession to the demands 
of their subjects, has ever sufficed to call down on a crowned 
^ criminal the ban of his brother despots. 

Towards the end of the summer it was determined by 
Strozzi, the cardinal Ippolito, and the united body of the 
Florentine exiles, now acting for the nonce harmoniously 
togetlier, that the cardinal himself, accompanied by 
certain of the ' fuorusciti,' should, without waiting for the 
emperor's return, seek him at Tunis, and there lay their 
complaints before him. This step was no sooner decided 
on than Ippolito made all haste to start on the expedition. 
To supply himself with the necessary funds, he broke up 
and sold all the plate be possessed ; and in addition 
borrowed ten thousand ducats ' from the inexhaustible 
purse of Filippo Strozzi. Thus furnished, he hired twenty 
post-horses for his own immediate servants and for the 
four Plorentines who were to accompany him, and ao 
rode forth from Rome in the last days of July. 

But the grave and learned historian Segni has recorded, 
that as the young cardinal was in the act of mounting his 
mare, and while the groom was holding the stirrup for 
him, the mare, though a very fine one, fell without any 
apparent reason ; a cu-cumstancc which those who were 
most knowing in such matters, says Segni, considered to 
be an evil omen. 

Having arrived at Itri, a little town within the Nea- 
politan frontier, not far from Gaeta, the cavalcade remained 
there for some days, apparently waiting perhaps for the 
vessel on which they were to embark at Gaeta. There is 
a hint, however, of another cause which may have occa- 
sioned this fatal delay. The beautiful Giulia Gonzaga' 

' Segni. Op. cil., vol. ii. p. SB. 
' Varchi. Op. cit., voL iU. p. 126. 
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waa. reaidin g at the little town of Fondi, in tbe immediate 
neighbourhood of Itri ; and the cardinal, we are told, 
rode over sereral times from the one town to tlie other to 
vieit her. 

On returning from one of these Tiata on the 2nd of 
August he felt ill ; and continued so till the 5th. On 
that day his seneschal, one Giovanni Andrea of Boi^ 
Ban Sepolcro, brought him a baan of broth as he lay in 
bed. Immediately after swallowing it, he threw it up 
Again, and was attacked by severe pain. Whereupon be 
sent for Bernardino Salviati, one of his suite, and told him 
that be was poisoned, and that Giovanni Andrea was the 
poisoner. He continued to pel worse daily, ' wasting away 
little by Uttle, and having a continual sUght low fever ;' 
and on the 10th of the month he died. 

His followers immediately seized the seneschal, and 
pursuing the usual infallible plan in ^milar cases, put 
bim to torture, and obtained from him a confession that 
he had administered poison to the cardinal, having ground 
it between two stones, which he had thrown away. These 
were sought for in the place which he indicated ; and on 
two stones found there being brought to him, he said that 
those were not the stones he had used. Further search 
was then made ; and on two other stones being shown to 
him, he declared that they were those with which he had 
ground the poison. Varchi, who like most of the other 
historians, seems constantly to be aware that a confession 
produced by torture must be valueless as an evidence of 
truth, relates these minute facts as tending to show that 
the man's statement was a true one ; as to a certain extent, 
if accurately related, they do. 

The question then arises, who was the employer of this 
wretched poisoner, if, indeed, Ippolito died of poison ? In 
the first place, the above account, which is that given by 
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Varchi (for the other historians, Segni and Lorenzo 
Strozzi, have related the matter much more compendiously, 
and represent the death to have been much more sudden 
but without any particularity of dates), will strike any 
modern reader as much more like that of the death of a. 
man by precisely such a fever as one riding to and fro 
between Itri and Fondi in August would be likely to 
catch, than like a death by poison. Poisoning was in that 
day and country so common, and medical ignorance was 
so great, that any remarkable or untimely death was in- 
variably attributed to it. And were this the whole case, 
we should probably pooh-pooh the story at once, and bring 
in a verdict of natural death, caused by those imprudent 
rides in an unhealthy district under an autumn sun ; with 
a heavy deodand on the lady Giulia's bright eyes. 

There seems, however, to have been little doubt at the 
time that Alessandro was the murderer, lie was un- 
questionably quite capable of committing the act without 
the shadow of a scruple. And it is equally certain that 
he had a very strong interest in Ippolito's death, and 
especially in preventing him from accomplishing the 
errand on which he was then bound. Still these facts 
would be of course likely to draw the suspicions of that 
very suspicious age on Alessandro, and therefore diminish 
the weight to be attached to that general opinion of the 
contemporary public. But Varchi adduces three reasons 
which were considered to bring the matter very nearly 
home to the duke. And it must be admitted that the 
two latter have much weight. The first is worth nothing, 
except to show what sort of circumstances appeared to the 
Itahan mind of that day to be of the nature of evidence 
on such a question. 

This first of Varchi's proofs against Alessandro consists 
in the fact, that when upon some occasion the death of 
c 2 
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Ippolito was spoken of in Florence, sonie of tlie friends of 
the duke remarked, ' Ay, ay I we know how to keep the 
flies away from our noses !' 

The second is more cogent. The seneachal, Giovanni 
Andrea, as soon as he recovered hia freedom, went im- 
mediately to Florence, and remained several days in the 
bouse of Alessandro. He went thence to his own country, 
Sorgo San Sepolcro, a little town under the Apennines, 
about forty miles to the south-east of Florence, where he 
lived for some months, till he was one day stoned to death 
as a poisoner by a sudden ebullition of the popular indig- 
nation. Now it certainly is very difficult to account for 
the fnendly reception by Alessandro of a man just let out 
of a prison t« which he had been consigned as the 
murderer of his kinsman, and who was strongly suspected 
of having been his own instrument, on any other suppoffl- 
tion than that of his having really been such. 

The third proof of the duke's guilt adduced by Varchi 
is, however, the most conclusive ; and if the incident is 
accurately related, may be held almost to settle the 
question. Signer Pandolfo MarteUi, who was at the time 
very intimate with Alessandro Vitelli, the duke's captain 
of the guards, and most intimate confidant, declared that 
on his entering upon one occasion the bedroom of the 
duke together with Vitelli, the former, before he was 
aware of the presence of Martelh, who was hidden from 
him by the bed, began congratulating Vitelli ' on the death 
of the cardinal having fallen out according to their desire.' 
Still, it may I>e objected that the historian's words, if they 
accurately represent the nature of the conversation over- 
heard by MarteUi, are not inconsistent with- the hypothesis 
that the cardind died a natural death. 

However the real fact may have been, the cliaractcr of 
VIcssandro, first Medicean duke and despot of Florence, 
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was not one to be affected by a murder or two more or 
less. It was in any case only a sort of assassination duel. 
For the chivalrous, frank, admired Ippolito had, as has 
been seen, made an unsuccessful attempt to have Alea- 
sandro murdered. The character of the times is equally 
well marked by the generality of the contemporary beiief 
that the duke was guilty of the murder, whether in fact 
he were so or not. And it is in the character of the 
times, rather than in that of the individual Alessandro, 
that we have any interest. 

This is further illustrated by another direction taken 
by the suspicions set afloat by the cardinal's death. 
Varchi says that some persons, Segni says Alessandro's 
friends only, attributed the murder to Paul III. It was 
urged that Ippolito was in possession of all the most 
lucrative appointments in Rome ; that these were imme- 
diately given when vacated by him to Cardinal Famese, 
by the pope, his kinsman ; and that it was natural to 
suppose, therefore, that his holiness had caused the murder 
of the incumbent in order to get the appointraenta into 
hia hands. It was also whispered by the gossije of Borne, 
that when the cardinal was dying, a despatch was sent to 
Pope Paul to beg a little of a certain oil, known to be a 
sure antidote to all poison, which he was said to possess ; 
but that an excuse was made that the man who had this 
precious remedy in his custody could not at the moment 
be found ; and so no oil was sent to the dying man. 

History will have probably little difiiculty in acquitting 
Paul III. of having had anything to do with the Cardinal 
Ippolito 's death. But in this case also the existence of 
the suspicion, and the grounds on which it was based, are 
to us the most interesting facts in the matter. 

The servants of the cardinal were bent on demonstrating 
their affection for their master, as Lorenzo Strozzi tells 
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us, by tearing to pieces the seneschal accused of poisontog 
him. And it was with great difficulty that Piero Strozzi, 
by his father's directions, succeeded in conveying him in 
safety ta Rome. Filippo was exceedingly anxious that 
the man should be subjected to a regular judicial examina- 
tion, in order to obtain undeniable proof of Alessmidro's 
guilt. The death of the cardinal was a great blow to his 
hopes of inducing the emperor to depose the duke. Not 
only was his application, and his denunciation to Charles 
of the atrocities of Alessandro, which. Medici as he was, 
could not but have had much weight, lost to the cause, 
but, what was more important, there was now no means 
by which, failing Alessandro, the emperor could make his 
own son-in-law despot of Florence. As long as Ippolito 
was alive, and Alessandro unmarried, it might have been 
possible, Strozzi thought, to induce him to choose the 
former instead of the latter for his son-in-law. But it was 
quite another thing to persuade him to give up altogether 
the scheme of making Florence his own by the marriage 
of his daughter Margarita. Nevertheless, Strozzi thought, 
as his brother tells us, that if the guilt of the poisoning — 
not merely a man, that would have been nothing, but — 
a cardinal, could be satisfactorily brought home to Ales- 
sandro, the emperor would feel himself obhged, not by 
horror for the crime, hut by shame, to break off the 
proposed match, and take from him the sovereignty of 
Florence. 

It is very curious to mark the persistence and recurrence 
of the idea, even among the stout republicans of demo- 
cratic Florence, that ' Caesar ' was to be appealed to as 
an authority supreme over peoples and princes, with 
power, and even in some sort acknowledged right, to give 
and take away Italian crowns. 

At first the seneschal confinued at Rome his previous 



statemetit, describing at large the appearance and colour 
of the poison, asserting that Alessandro was his eraplojer, 
and stating that he received the poison from one Otto da 
Montaguto, a servant of the duke. He afterwards denied 
both these confessions, and, despite all Filippo could say 
to Pope Paul on the- subject, was ultimately released. 
The oificera of justice who had had the duty of examining 
him were, as Lorenzo Strozzi remarks, on this occasion 
also those who had been appomted by Clement, and 
were consequently desirous of screening Alessandro. 
They reported to the pope that there was no evidence to 
justify them in detaining the seneschal. And his holiness, 
fearing, says Lorenzo, that if he showed any desire to 
press the matter, he might oSend ' Caesar,' by appearing 
actuated by a wish to impede the marriage of his daughter 
with the duke, set hira at liberty. 

Here again the assignment of motive is curious, and 
worthy of being clearly set forth. The emperor is 
desirous of giving his daughter to the duke. The duke 
b suspected of poisoning the cardinal. The pope is 
suspected of being unwdling that the crime should be 
proved against the duke, because he fears that he should 
thereby be doing an ill turn to the emperor, M'hy does 
the pope think that the emperor would consider it an ill 
turn if he were to allow his proposed son-in-law to be 
proved a murderer ? Because his holiness takes it quite 
as a matter of course that the emperor would still wish 
to give his daughter to the murderer, knowing him to be 
such, if only the matter were not so publicly proved 
against him as to make the doing so too scandalous in 
the face of Europe. And the historians who develop all 
the intricacies of conduct produced by such motives and 
, «oiiHderations, they too consider it quite normal — quite in 
! ordinary course of things, that men should so act 
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and be bo moved to act. They express neither surprise 
Qor disapprobation ; and might be supposed absolutely 
ignorant of the distinctions of vice and virtue, nobleness 
and baseness, were it not that it is ever assumed by them 
as a matter of course, that the actors to whom they attri- 
bute such acts and motives always profess to be moved 
by quite other considerations. The whole system of 
avowed and ostensible motive in placed in the same cate- 
gory as the modern ' not at home !' which expresses to 
a visitor that he is not wanted. Nobody believes it, nor 
is expected to believe it as a fact ; but it is deemed more 
decorous and agreeable to say so than to avow the naked 
truth. 

And this is the state of social morality produced, as 
certainly and necessarily as grass is produced from grass 
seed, by the dominance of a system of religion which all 
the classes of a society have to affect to believe, but which 
is in fact believed only by the more ignorant and lowly 
members of it. 
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Gt course the plans both of Strozzi and the ' fiiorusciti,* 
were all thrown out by the unlooked-for death of Ippolito. 
The fonner, moreover, was violently attacked by the 
emperor's ambassador at the papal court, and by the 
viceroy of Naples, for having taken upon himself to 
remove the man accused of administering poison to the 
late cardinal out of the dominions of the emperor where the 
deed was done. They sent orders to Itri for the arrest of 
Piero Strozzi, who had been detained there by taking 
care of Bernardino Salviatl, who had fallen ill at that 
place. But hia father, having received intelligence of 
their intention, despatched a messenger, who was in time 
to warn Piero to escape. 

There still remained two men whose position and con- 
nection with the now all but extinct elder branch of the 
Medici were such as to add some weight to their repre- 
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aentatioDs respecting Alessandro and his government. 
These were the Cardinals Ridolfi and Salwati, the sons of 
two Asters of Leo X, They had been the intimate friendfi 
and advisers of Ippolito in the steps he had lately taken 
against Alessandro ; and were consequently irreparably 
committed to hostility to him. It was to these two 
cardinals, therefore, that Filippo now turned, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading them to continue the scheme of 
appealing to the emperor, even although the ousting of 
Alessandro, and not the substitution of another Medicean 
prince, was now the only object to be attained. It was 
determined, therefore, that tlielr eminences and Strozzi 
himself should accompany a select number of the exiles 
to Naples, there to plead the cause of Florence agaiiut 
the duke before the tribunal of the emperor. 

Upon this occasion again the banker had to supply the 
sinews of the war. Their eminences Ridolfi and Salviati 
professed their readiness to go on the errand proposed to 
them to Naples ; but either could not or would not travel 
at their own cost So Filippo as usual, ' in order to 
facilitate matters, offered and supplied both of them, and 
also those of the exiles who were to go to Naples, with such 
sums of money as were necessary, according to the rank 
of each of them to make the journey, and support them- 
selves there.' 

It was in the first days of December, 1535, that the 
notable cavalcade, eighty horsemen in all, says Lorenzo 
Strozzi, with the two cardinals and Filippo Strozzi at 
their head, rode out of Rome on their way to Naples* and 
arrived there a day or two before the emperor reached 
that city. 

Al^sandro, on the other hand, who was perfectly well 
informed of every movement of the exiles, after much 
doubting upon the subject, at length determined that he 
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too would go to meet the emperor in Naples, to answer to 
the complaints brought against him, and plead for his 
promised wife and his crown in jwrson. lie started from 
Florence on the 19th of December,' 'taking with him all 
his court clothed in mourning, for the deaths of Clement 
and the Cardinal Ippolito.'' He took with him also the 
ArchhiBhop of Piaa, Signor Cosimo de' Medici, the repre- 
sentative of the younger branch of the house ; Mesaer 
Giovanni Batista Ricasoli, Bishop of Piatoia; Blesser 
IWncesco Guicciardlni, the historian ; Francesco Vettori, 
Strozzi's friend and correspondent, who thus found him- 
self and Filippo on opposite sides of the question ; Matteo 
Strozzi, a cousin of Filippo, and now opposed to him in 
politics, together with many other citizens, adlierents and 
relatives of the Medici, among whom we tind mentioned a 
certain Lorenzo de' Medici, sometimes called Lorenzino, 
who was, like Cosimo, 'a scion of the younger branch, 
and a distant cousin of his, the common ancestor having 
been the great-grandfather. This Lorenzo, who appears 
now in the train of Alessandro as a partisan of hia, and 
consequently an opponent of the Strozzi, became afterwards 
brother-in-law to two of Filippo's sons, his sister Lau- 
domia having married Piero, and his sister Maddalena 
Roberto Strozzi 

He iias been thus specially introduced to the reader, 
because we shall hear more of him before our story is 
ended. 

On his way to Naples, Alessandro halted a day or two 
at Rome, to pay his respects to the pope. The walls of 
Rome, says Varchi, were placarded on occasion of his 
visit by the Florentine exiles with 'Viva Alessandro di 
CoDevecchio ;' by which it was meant to insult him, by 
jlluding to the report that his mother was a peasant girl 
' Varclii Bays tlie 21at, vol. iii. p. 13*. ^ T*Qv4.. 
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of the village so named. Aleasandro, however, only 
laughed at them, saying that he was obliged to them for 
letting him know what his origin was, for it waa more 
than he had ever known himself. Another insult pre- 
pared for him was a citation served on him in regular 
form as a debtor, by order of Filippo Strozzi, on account 
of the moneys lent him for the building of the new 
, fortress of Florence. 

When he reached Naples, the emperor had already 
arrived; and of course intrigues, meetings, open avd 
secret, debatings, quarrels between the partisans of 
the duke, those of the cardinals, the exiles, and the 
courtiers in the imperial suite, began instantly, and were 
carried on incessantly. The cardinals and Strozzi had 
already had three or four interviews with Charles, which, 
ae nothing transpired of what passed at them, produced 
some little jealousy among the bndy of the exiles, who 
suspected that Strozzi and his most reverend colleagues 
might be seeking their own private interest, rathtjr than 
that of the allied parties. It was not altogether an 
absurd or outrageous suspicion. No discussion, however, 
was suffered to appear ; and it was decided that a petition 
embodying all the complaints against the duke, should be 
drawn up by Messer Salvestro Aldobrandini, a doctor of 
law, and one of the leading men among the exiles. 

Meanwhile Alessandro had been most graciously re- 
ceived hy the emperor, and was told by him that he might 
go and visit at once his future wife. This was deemed by 
the patriots and their allies for the time being, Strozzi, 
and the cardinals, an exceedingly bad symptom for them. 
And they were perfectly right in so considering it; for 
there could be -no doubt whatever that the wife and 
Florence would go together. There was not the 
remotest possibility that the great arbiter of their 
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destinies should pronounce Aleseandro unfit to goyem 
the dominions that had been assigned to him, and yet 
give him his daughter to wife. It was perfectly under- 
stood on all sides that the confiscated liberties of Florence 
were to be the bride's dower ; and that for Alessandro it 
was no crown no wife, and equally certainly no wife no 
crown. And, indeed, the forms of the original agree- 
ment between Charles and Clement on the subject 
justified the emperor in insisting that the two should go 
together. The promise of Margarita's band had been 
made contingent on the duke's being ' in quiet and peace- 
ful possession ' of the dominion of Florence when the 
time should come for tlie solemnization of the marriage. 
And this condition he could hardly be said to fulfil when 
80 large a portion of the most distinguished men in the 
country were clamorous for his deposition. It was unde- 
niable, therefore, that ' Csesar ' might break off the 
match without in any degree breaking his word, if, 
indeed, that were any object to an imperial mind. So 
the opponents of Alessandro thought, reasonably enough, 
that this immediate sending of the criminal awaiting his 
trial to visit bis intended bride looked very like an indi- 
cation that the whole matter was already prejudged in the 
imperial mind. 

But Filippo and the two cardinals made a false move 
when, losing their temper, as apparently was the case, they 
assumed all this in their communications with the 
emperor's ministers Covos and Granvelle. However 
accurately the fact, it was affronting to the imperial 
dignity that it should be openly taken for granted that 
the great ' Casar ' was bent on selling his daughter for 
the establiahmeot in Florence of a dynasty dependent on 
him. And the mistake brought down on them a sharp 
and sudden rap on the knuckles. Such men as Filiijijia 
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Strozzi and the two Medicean cardinals ought surely to 
hare known that no more uncourtly deed could be done, 
than that which simply clothes with words, even laudatory, 
the haseness of a crowned head. Such words might ha¥o 
the effect of making- eveu a ' Ciesar' feel the momentary 
sensation of shame. And nothing is leas easily forgiven 
by a glorious monarch than such an untoward error. 
The truth probably was, that the Florentine cardinals 
and Strozzi deemed it so much a matter of course that 
Charles should act as he did, were so conscious that they 
would in a similar position Lave done the same themselves, 
and would have so little thought it possible that any one 
should dream of their doing otherwise, that it did not 
occur to them that there could be offence in taking it for 
granted, that if Charles was still minded to give his 
daughter to Alessandro, it was because he purposed 
maintaining him in his sovereignty let what might be 
charged against him. 

When, therefore, Alessandro was at once received with 
an intimation that be might go and visit his bride, Strozzi 
and the cardinals waited on the imperial ministers, and 
told them, that although they were the nearest remaining 
family connections of the duke, their object in coming to 
Naples on the present occasion was not to be present at 
his nuptials ; and that as they could not but consider the 
prosecution of this marriage as a definitive settlement of 
the business on which they had sought an audience 
of his imperial majesty, they might as well take their 
leave,' 

The haughty Spaniards, Covos and Granvelle, answered 

them, that they were meddling with matters with which 

they had no concern ; that his imperial majesty had a 

right, they presumed, to dispose of his daughter in 

' Vila di Filippo StrozzL Ed. cit, p. Ixxxv. 
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marriage aa he thouglit fit without consulting them on the 
Bubjcct ; that if they had any grievances to submit to 
the emperor, they had better do so in writing, and con- 
fine themselves to such matters as regarded their own 
interests. 

For it was not the policy of the emperor in any way to 
discourage the citizens of an Italian state from coming to 
complain to him against their sovereign. Such an eleva- 
tion of his authority into a suzerainty over the princes of 
the peninsula suited the imperial book perfectly well. 
This appeal to him to judge between Alessandro and bis 
subjects was extremely agreeable to Charles ; and it is 
quite intelligible that he wished to take the position of 
judge in such a cause, irrespectively of any interest in the 
matter which he might be supposed to have by reason of 
the impending marriage of bis daughter. And this pre- 
tension is very significantly put forward at the conclusion 
of the formal award eventually published by the emperor ; 
in which he speaks of the injunctions therein laid on the 
didce, as ' ordained by his majesty in the privilege con- 
ceded to him by hia majesty for the regulation of the 
degree of authority which he was to have in the Floren- 
tine republic' And both parties in the quarrel are re- 
quired to admit that the emperor has 'full authority to 
pronounce and give sentence in case either party shall act 
in contravention of the present decision, and to impose on 
the party so acting whatsoever punishments he may please, 
in such manner as may to him seem good, according to 
his own unfettered will.' 

The paper drawn up by Salvestro Aldobrandini for 

presentation to the emperor is ^ven at length by Varchi, 

and occupies nearly eleven large octavo pages. The 

historian Segni, summing up the complaints contained in 

^t, says, that ' they were all reducible to these : that ttva 
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duke was cruf^l towards the citizens and his subjects in 
genera], punishing every least tranegression with excessive 
severity, and by means of his creatures making use of 
new and atrocious kinds of infliction ; that he was unjust 
in the distribution of the magistracies, giving many of 
them to foreigners and to priests, against all civil uaage ; 
ehomvff tltereby hit desire to obliterate every vestige of 
political life ; that even in outward appearance he had 
shown the same tendeucv. having put out of fashion in the 
city the old civic dress, so that the citizens were seen in 
capes and short jerkins, and those who retained the old 
civic gown and hood were ridiculed by his creatures; 
that he had imposed intolerable taxes throughout the city 
and territory, in defiance of every law and custom hitherto 
observed ; that ' moreover he had done this, not for any 
just and neceseary purpose, but unnecessarily, and for 
waste in luxury and useless extravagance ; that his pro- 
fligacy was such that the honour of many families, whom 
they named, had been wounded by his treatment of their 
female members ; nunneries had in many instances been 
desecrated by him, and forcible abductions committed by 
night in the city, to his great infamy ; lastly, that he was 
a poisoner and murderer by his own hand,- — instancing as 
examples Giorgio Rldolfi, and Lnisa, the daughter of 
Filippo Strozzi; for all which impious and abominable 
actions of the duke they pray the emperor not to give him 
his daughter in marriage, and not to maintain as despot 
of the city so odious and abominable a monster.' 

The decorous and courtly ministers of the emperor seem 
to liave been quite aghast at the list of atrocities thus 
openly and in very plain terras alleged against a sovereign 
prince, and one, moreover, who was about to become their 
emperor's son-in-law. It is not to be supposed that they 
were really previously unaware of the nature of the 
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charges to be brought forward, or even that the emperor 
himself was so. For, putting aside the informal notices 
of all that had been going on between Alessaodro and his 
subjects, which must more or leas accurately have reached 
him, the representatives of the exiles had already, before 
the arrival of Alessandro in Naples, addressed to Charles 
a verbal statement of their wrongs. The spokesman 
chosen by them was Jacopo Nardi, the historian; and 
Varchi, his brother author, gives his oration at great 
length. The latter, it is true, adds, that ' the emperor, 
whether it were that he did not hear Jacopo, who, being 
an old man and timid, spoke low ; or whether it were that, 
as is usual with those who have to judge causes, he did not 
choose to let his intentions be known, replied shortly and 
generally that the duke would soon arrive, and tliat then 
justice should be done.' Still we must suppose that, 
despite old Jacopo Nardi'a mumbling, the emperor was 
not altogether ignorant of the accusations against Ales- 
sandro. 

But ■ littera scripto manet ;' and Covoa and Granvelle 
felt that the formal paper presented to them by the exiles 
would become history, and would tell not only to all the 
world of contemporary Europe, but to all posterity, what 
were the crimes of which the prince was accused who 
was to be supported in his despotism by the emperor, and 
to whom that most catholic monarch, well instructed 
as to what manner of man he was, was to give his 
daughter. 

The ministers therefore, when they bad read the paper, 
sent for Strozzi and the cardinals, and used every effort 
to induce them to mitigate the tone of it.' Perhaps the 
exiles were not aware, they urged, that this paper had 
been demanded for the purpose of communicating a copy 
' Vitft di Filippo Stroni. EJ. cit. p. Isxiv. 
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of it to the accused prince in order that he might answer 
it. Surely they could not wish that such a document, 
which must have the effect of matmg any reconciliation 
between them and the duke impossible, should be handed 
to him. If it was absolutely deemed essential that thcM 
accusations should be laid before the emperor, they — the 
ministers, Covos and Granvelle — would undertake to 
deliver privately to hb majesty a paper containing; them 
if the exiles would consent to remove the more offensive 
passages from the public docnraent. 

Filippo, says his brother, perceived clearly enough 
from this talk that the emperor was perfectly detennined, 
in any case and at all hazards, to complete the marriage 
and confirm Alessandro in his sovereignty. It woiJd 
seem, however, either that Strozzi was driven on in a 
course more direct and straightforward than was usual 
with him by the body of the exiles acting with him, or 
that for once resentment and hatred actuated him rather 
than policy, and a prudential regard to future con- 
tingencies; for hjs reply to the imperial niioisters was, 
that all the accusations contained in the etatoment of 
grievances were no less true than foul ; that the list of 
them might have been much lengthened ; that if the 
accused had not been prevented by shame from com- 
mitting such atrocities, it was not for them to be ashamed 
of declaring them ; and that the grossness of the langua^ 
of their complaints was necessitated by the impossibili^ 
of rehearsing indecent deeds in decent words. Ue thanked 
them for their well-intentioned hesitation ; but concluded 
by begging them to forward both to the emperor and to 
Alessandro the document exactly as it was. 

■ A degree of animosity too great, perhaps, in a private 
man against so great a prince,' remarks his brother ; thus 
most strangely reserving the only expression of direct 
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blame which occurs throughout his biography for about 
the first act of his brother with which we can sympathize. 

The Spanish miiiist«rB were exceedingly disgusted by 
this obstinate audacity of a handful of plebeians daring, 
in the most indecorous and unconventional manner, to 
speak in plain terms of the crimes of a sovereign prince. 
But they had nothing for it but to transmit the paper to 
Charles and to Alessaudro, with a request that he would 
reply to JL 

The duke had come to Naples accompanied by four 
advisers and supporters, chosen from among the small 
number of such Florentines as he thought he could 
depend on. Of these four, one, Bartolommeo Valori, was 
a traitor to him in secret intelligence with Filippo Strozzi, 
and at every turn counselling Alessandro In a manner 
calculated to do injury as far as possible to his cause ; 
but the principal of Alesaandro'a adherents was Francesco 
Guicciardini, who was true to his infamous patron, to his 
aim of destroying every germ of liberty in his native 
country, and to the witting and cynic preference of wrong 
to right, and evil to good, because he deemed it expedient 
for the immediate interests of hb own fortunes. This 
clear but narrow-minded man, to whom in a greater 
degree, probably, than to any other one individual has 
been due all the degradation of his countrymen for the 
last three hundred years, had sufficient intelligence — not 
probably to comprehend the extent and consequences of 
the evil he was doing, but to know and confess to himself 
that it was evil. The irrefragable grounds on which so 
damning a conviction is founded may he seen in the 
recently-published volumes printed from his manuscripts 
for the first time ; and especially in the ' Political and 
Gvil Memoranda.'' So curious, but at the same time 
' Opcre inctiitodi FrnjiceBCO Guiociii.t<\\w,'Fv!i»ic,\%'Jl. 
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morally revolting, a picture of cynical immorality as these 
' memoranda ' of the great statesman and historian present 
the world has rarely seen ; aud they justify the assertion 
that he perfectly well knew that in now supporting Ales- 
sandro against the accusations of the citizens, he was not 
only defending an altogether indefensible monstfir of 
wickedness, but was labouring for the permanent injury 
and degradation of hia country. 

On Guicciardini now fell the task of replying to the 
indictment given in by the citizens. The paper which he 
drew up for this purpose is, as well as the accusation, 
given at full length by Varclii. It occupies nearly twenty 
large octavo pages. Aa to the political part of the 
accusations agaiusc the duke, it was not difficult, by going 
into a mass of detail, to 'throw dust into the eyes of 
foreign readers,' aa Lorenzo Strozzi aays, and prevent 
them from understanding how entirely every safeguard of 
liberty liad been removed, and how totally the whole 
constitution had been changed aince the capitulation of 
the city in 1530, Aa to the personal conduct of Ales- 
sandro, he eoraetimes den lea, sometimes excuses, and 
sometimes falls back on assertions that some of his ac- 
cusers were as bad as he, which was posahly not far from 
the truth ; and only laboured under the disadvantage of 
being nothing to the purpose. On the whole, it remains 
on record as disgraceful an example of talent employed 
in an effort to make the woraer seem the better cause, 
of the prostitution ot high powers to a most ignoble use, 
as the world ever saw ; and deep was the scorn which 
liis countrymen expressed by branding him with the 
nickname of 'Messer Cerrettini,' a name infamous in 
Florentine annals as that of the well-remembered miuiater 
of the atrocities of the Duke of Athens, who, after the 
exile of iiis master, fell a victim to tlte fury of tlie populace. 
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The ministers of the emperor, on putting this answer 
into the hands of Strozzi, to be by him communicated to 
the ' fuorusciti,' remarked, that as to the political condi- 
tion of Florence under the duke's government, if some of 
the citizens considered it to be not free enough, it was at 
least clear that others were well contented with it. To 
which Filippo, on behalf of the malcontents, replied that 
all the party, petitioning against the duke would promise 
and bind themselves to accept contentedly whatever form 
of government those very men, who were now supporting 
Alessandro, might propose for the city, if the emperor 
would solemnly engage himself that such proposal should 
be carried out, whether it should decree the deposition 
and exile of the duke or otherwise. So sure were the 
exiles that even the most trusted supporters of Alessandro, 
could they be assured of his inability to injure them, would 
declare for his expulsion. The reply was, it must be 
admitted, a stringent one. Of course it did not suit the 
imperialists to pay any attention to it. Strozzi was 
ordered to convey the duke's reply to the exiles ; and at 
the same time to let them understand that they were to 
make no answer to the duke's statements in his defence, 
but might draw up another paper expressing their wishes 
as to the nature of the constitution to be adopted under 
his sovereignty. 

While these public and avowed steps were being taken 
by both parties, both were at least equally busy in under- 
hand intrigues and attempts to gain the day by corrup- 
tion. Alessandro was, it seems, so hard pressed for money 
by demands on all sides, and was so little sure as to the 
npshot of the imperial decision, that be was more than 
once on the point of leaving Naples secretly, and return- 
ing to rcassume his dukedom without waiting for the 
emperor's sanction or his daughter. Thi.&wov\\A'^ "yawMK. 
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have utterly ruined him. And his traitor counsellor 
Valori accordingly urged him to do so by every argameat 
he could invent ; and would have succeeded, says Varchi, 
had not Guicciardini, who of course saw clearly enough 
the madness of such a step, dissuaded him from it. The 
exiles were kept perfectly informed of all these doubts and 
difficulties iu the hostile camp ; and were induced by than 
to consent to prepare the second paper, as desired by the 
emperor's ministers. For though they had no hope of 
any good from any such proposal, and were inclined to 
refuse at once to prepare a scheme such as was demanded 
of them, their assent was a means of gaining time, during 
which some imprudence on the part of the duke might 
throw the game into tiieir hands. 

One heavy demand on Alessandro, which be found 
much difficulty in meeting, was an open and avowed one 
of sixty thousand crowns demanded by his imperial father- 
in-law as the price of his daughter's hand, — ' an alto- 
gether new and by no means good practice,' remarks 
Lorenzo Strozzi,' ' for it is usual for wives to buy husbands, 
and not husbands wives,' adds the matter-of-fact biogra- 
pher with all gravity and seriousness. 

Strozzi on his side had not neglected to back the cause 
in which he had embarked by the power of cash. But 
the cautious capitalist was determined so to manage 
matters as not to part with his cash without getting what 
he wanted in return for it. There was a certain Piero 
Zappada, a Spaniard in the employment of Charles, to 
whom Strozzi promised twelve thousand ducats if the 
emperor should remove Alessandro from Florence, It 
seems hardly likely that this Zappada was in a position to 
be able to influence very efficaciously the imperial ded- 
aion ; and the suspicion arises, therefore, that he may have 
' Vibi di Filvippii Slcc«ii. Ed, cit,, [i. Ixxxix. 
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been -nierely the go-between by whose nieaiis it was 
intended decorously to bribe the emperor's ministers. 
The money was deposited by Strozzi in Zappada's pre- 
sence in the hands of a monk in the Dominican convent 
at Naples, with orders to pay it over to the Spaniard on 
the emperor giving his decision ag^nst Alessandro. But 
as soon as it became clear, from the communication made 
to the exiles on the receipt of Alessandro's defence, that 
their cause was hopeless, Strozzi (guessing that the con- 
sideration of that fact might induce Senor Zappada to lay 
liands on the deposit) contrived to obtain access to it 
without his knowledge, removed the money, and filled the 
box which had contained it with rubbish. The result 
justified cautious Filippo's suspicion. For as soon as it 
was known, that nothing would be done by the emperor 
for the petitioners, the Spaniard hurried to the convent, 
and seizing on the chest, forcibly carried it off; to be 
rewarded with blank disappointment, and much ridicule 
from his companions and colleagues, when it was opened. 
In due course the ' i'uorusciti,' though, as has been said, 
quite hopeless of any good result from the step, gave in to 
the imperial ministers, as desired, a second document, in 
which a scheme of limited and constitutional government 
was drawn up, somewhat on the plan of those of Venice 
and Genoa, and attributing a similar degree of power to 
the duke. This of course was very far from what either 
Alessandro or Charles intended. And ailer a while a 
second reply on the part of the duke was handed to 
Strozzi for transmission to the exiles, which contained a 
statement of what he was willing to do to satisfy the 
city, and which they were given to understand must be 
taken to be final. The duke's promises, says Lorenzo 
.Strozzi, amounted simply to a permission to the exiles to 
^Vetum, and re-enter into possession of thek e^as.«?,\ a»&. 
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in that ' not freely, but on certain conditions not very 
honourable.' This of course gave no guarantee whatever 
a^inst a repetition of all the former excesses of their 
tyrant, and still less made auy advance towards a free 
constitutional government. 

It became known about the same time to the exiles, 
that Alessandro was expecting money from Florence to 
satisfy the demands of the emperor; ao that no further 
hope remained of their adversary ruining his own cause by 
his precipitation and imprudence. Indeed, it would seem 
that the earlier payment of this money into the ever- 
hungry imperial coffers would have saved the unfortunate 
exiles much of that hope, which by its false flattering makes 
the heart sick, and a vast deal of expense and useless 
labour. For to complete the picture of imperial baseness, 
it would seem that Charles, that monarch of vast and pro- 
found views, as the historian Robertson calls him, extended 
' the mighty grasp of his mind on this occasion to ' selling' 
his intended son-in-law as well as the petitioners against 
his enormities. The great imperial mind had never 
stooped for an instant to the thought of listening to the 
complaints of subjects against their prince. But his 
majesty, it seems, had, when making the bargain by 
which all these matters were arranged with Pope Clement 
of blessed memory, undertaken to pay two hundred thou- 
sand florins on the occasion of the marriage of Alesaandro 
with his daughter Margarita, according to worthy Lorenzo 
Strozzi's good and recognized rule that wives should buy 
their husbands, and not vice versa. But aa the time for 
the marriage drew near, Charles began to think, that 
ance he had no longer that crafty old Clement with 
'views' almost as 'profound' as his own to play against 
m, he might find means of escaping this payment, and 
Blight on tiie contrary squeeze a little out of the bride- 
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groom. For this purpose it seemed only necessary to 
frighten him a little ;~very eaaily done by pretending to 
listen to the complaints of the exiles, and (doing the while 
a bit of moral respectability, which Charles always liked 
when it could be done cheap) afl'ecting to give much 
weight to the charges they brought forward. We have 
seen already, that this large and statesmanlike policy 
was rewarded with that success which ordinarily attends 
such lofty and far-sighted views.' The imperial father- 
in-law never paid the two hundred thousand florins, and 
pocketed his son-in-law's sixty thousand ducats; which, 
after all, was little enough for winking at all his daughter's 
husband's little Irailties. 

It was at length then clear to the Florentines that 
nothing was to be hoped from putting their trust in 
princes. Their error was a very excusable one ; for they 
liad not yet had much experience of sovereigns. But it is 
strange to find their descendants still trying to gather figs 
from thistles, after three hundred years' experience of the 
nature of the plant. 

Before leaving Naples, Filippo Strozzi, the two cartU- 
nais, and the deputies of the general body of the ' fuorus- 
citi,' had a meeting to consider, — not whether the insult- 
ing proposals made to them should be accepted ; for of 
this no one among them thought for an instant, — but 
what reply should be made to the imperial communica- 
tion. And at that meeting the following letter was agreed 
upon, which, as Varchi says, ' became celebrated through- 
out Italy as a noble and generous answer, truly worthy 
the Italians of a better age.' Lorenzo Strozzi has also 
inserted it at length in his life of his brother, remarking, 
that though short, it was so memorable for the high-minded 

' All thia ia developed at leogth very oompoBedly by wortliy Vurchi, 
Ed. oil., vol. iii. p. 227. 
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sentiiiients it embodies ; thatit wasquickly spread throtig'h- 
out the whole of Christendom, and was deserving- of pre- 
servation, that posterity might see with how much courage 
and greatness the cause of liberty was pleaded before the 
tribunal of the emperor by men who were before his eyes 
and in his power. 

The document runs thus : — 

'We did not come here to ask of his majesty under 
what conditions we were to submit ourselves to the des- 
potism of Duke Alcsaandro, nor to obtm from him, by 
intercession of bis majesty, pardon for that which we hare 
voluntarily, justly, and agreeably to our duty done for 
the sake of our country's liberty. Neither were we 
brought here by any desire of recovering o\ii property at 
the cost of returning as slaves to the native city which we 
quitted as freemen. We came here to demand of his 
majesty, trusting in his justice and uprightness, that true 
and entire freedom which his agents and ministers, acting 
in his name, promised to preserve to the city. We came 
to demand reintegration in their rights, property, and 
country for those good and wortliy citizens who have been 
wrongfully despoiled of these things, in contravention of 
the pledged faith of his majesty. We at the same time 
offered to his majesty all the guarantees and security 
which he could wish, and deem right and honourable. 
(Security that the city would not separate itself fi^tu his 
alliance to substitute that of France, is what is meant) 
But seeing by the note communicated to us by the a^rents 
and ministers of his majesty in his name, that much more 
weight ia given to the desire of satisfying the Duke Alea- 
sandro than to the merits of our just and honest com- 
plaint : tiiat the document handed to ua does not even 
make any mention of liberty, and but little of the interests 
of the state in any way ; that even the restoration of tha 
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exiled FIorentiDes is not freely granted, but is limited 
and aubjectfid to conditions, just as though it were a favour 
and not a right that was asked ; we under these circum- 
staoces do not know what other answer to give to the pro- 
posals made to ue than this : that, determined as we are 
all of us to die as we have lived, freemen, we gupphcate 
hia majesty, that if he feels himself bound in conscience, 
to remove from the wretched and hapless city that cruel 
yoke of despotism which is destroying it (as we cannot 
but firmly hold and believe that he is bound, for the 
reasons several times laid before him both by word of 
mouth and by writing) ; be will then make such provisions 
for the welfare of the city as shall be in accordance with 
his pledged faith, and with the sincerity of his word ; but 
that if bis will and judgment be opposed to this, we must 
beg his majesty to permit us with his leave to await such 
time, as, with God'a aseistance, and his majesty's better 
information as to the righteousness of our cause, may 
fulfil our just and fair desires. At the same time we 
assure bis majesty, that notwithstanding these hopes, we 
are all of us most entirely resolved never for the sake of 
our own private advantage to stain the purity and sincerity 
of our convictions, by failing in that pious aflcction and 
regard which all good citizens are bound to feel for their 
country.' 

This was the last protest made by Florentine liberty. 

Of course it is utterly superfluous to say that the effect 
produced on the underhung, saturnine, Flemish despot, 
who was then engaged in 'saving sodety' on a rather 
large scale, was— beyond a little natural indignation at 
the audacity of those burghers — absolutely nothing. 
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On the evening of the 29th of February, 1536, which 
was in that year the last day of carnival, there was a 
grand supper in Naples ; at which Charles V., his minis- 
ters, his daughter, and his son-in-law, and his son-in- 
law's courtiers, celebrated the marriage which had that 
day been solemnized, and their united triumph over the 
last spasmodic struggle of liberty in Italy, The con- 
quered exiles had departed, shaking the dust off their 
feet against dukes and emperors; to carry the tidings 
of the death of their last hope to the body who had 
deputed them. Many of them left among the revellers 
at the imperial board relatives, cousins, brothers even in 
one or two cases ; for the line of division which separated 
the Buiall minority of Alessandro's creatures, companions, 
and courtiers from the rest of their fellow-citizens had in 
many instances cut families in half. And the fact indi- 
cates, that adhesion or non-adhesioa to the despot was 
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decided, not merely by traditional enmities and old party 
divisions, but by the individual characters of his friends 
and of his enemies. And it testifies very strikingly to 
the genuineness and sincerity of the abhorrence felt to 
his tyranny by the latter, that not one of those then in 
exile accepted the proifered offer of restoration to their 
homes and property, though the greater number of them 
were poor and in distress.' 

Filippo, however, notwithstanding the high tone taken 
in the famous last protest of the ' fuorusciti,' thought it 
prudent to avoid leaving the emperor in anger. He had 
interests and large sums out both in Naples and Sicily, 
which were then part of the wide-spread dominions of 
Charles V. So he sought a last interview with Granvelle, 
and insinuated to him the poesibility that the exiles might 
be brought to agree to the proposals which had been made 
to them, when his majesty the emperor should be shortly 
passing through Rome on his way northwards. For his 
own part, he said, he would spare no pains to induce them 
to come to terms. He was, he professed, only anxious 
for peace, as far as he was concerned ; but it was very 
difficult for him to separate himself from the body of the 
exiles, for such conduct would bring upon him the accusa- 
tion of being a renegade, and indifferent to the public 
welfare. This private attempt on the part of the wealthy 
banker to make his own peace separately with the em- 
peror, is related by his brother with perfect apparent 
complacency. But for the credit of the general body of 
the exiles for liberty's sake, it is well to observe that it 
was a private attempt, and that he was in nowise autho- 
rized by any of the ' fuorusciti ' to make any such state- 
ments. The two cardinals also, in taking leave of the 
emperor, held out expectations that all might be made 
' Vnrclii. Ed. cit., vol. iii. p, 231. 
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Bmooth at Rome. But they, it must be remembered, had 
first joined the oppooents of Alessandro as friendt^^l 
Ippolito, and not as members of the exiled commoB^^H 
and 'had been induced to continue to make com^^l 
cause with them after the death of the latter, soIe^^^| 
the influence of Strozzi. ^^H 

Filippo, however, began very soon to feel in pura^^^l 
disastrous results of liaving openly proclaimed enmi^^^| 
' the upper powers.' His brother complains, in the l^H 
place, of the enormous expenses which the expeditiool^^ 
Naples had occasioned him, as Piero his son bad lodged 
and maintained the greater part of the exiles during their 
stay there. And now worse disasters and greater losses 
were at hand. The ambassador of Francis I. at Rome, 
Cardinal Bellay, had much disappi-oved of Strozzi's expedi- 
tion to Naples, telling him that that was not the way to 
serve the king his master. Filippo, if we are to believe 
in the perfect exactitude of his biographer brother, an- 
swered energetically, that ' be was before all else a 
Florentine, and only secondarily a Frenchman ; — that bis 
duty and attention was to cry aloud to God and men for 
the liberty of hia country, and to remain the perpetual ally 
and friend of whomsoever would grant him that prayer,' 
Now we can very easily understand that it was Filippo'a 
policy to play off, as far as might be, _the jealousy of 
the most Christian agiunst the most Catholic monarch; 
and to give the former to understand, that if be wanted 
the support and alliance of the Florentine exiles against 
the Spanish ascendency in Tuscany, be must purchase it 
by doing more for them than Charles would do. And 
there can be little doubt that Francis and Filippo perfectly 
well understood each other's game. But all we have seen 
of our old acquaintance, Filippo Strozzi, would not lead us 
to recognize the above ' energetic ' manner of speaking as 
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his style of addressing sovereign princes, or of seeking to 
compass the objects he had in view. The passages between 
him and Cardinal Bellay, which are translated by the 
radical patriot brother into such high-flown patriotic 
heroism, probably took in reality a much less violent 
form, and were limited to gentle and courtly insinua- 
tions to the effect, that if Francis wanted the Florentine 
exiles, he must pay the price for them. 

The French king, however, was jealous of the applica- 
tion made to his rival; although he, as a brother monarch, 
must have guessed that there was little probability that 
Charles should consent to depose his intended son-in- 
law for the sake of establishing constitutional liberty in 
a country which he was anxious to keep under bis own 
influence. And this royal jealousy showed itself by the 
sudden arrest and imprisonment of Francesco Bini, 
Filippo's agent at Lyons, for the non-payment of tliirty 
thousand crowns remaining due of the money undertaken 
to be paid by Strozzi for Catherine's dower. It was in 
vain to point out to the royal creditor that this sum had 
never been either paid, or demanded, because his majesty 
had not yet repaid the much larger sum of fifty-nine 
thousand crowns lent him by Filippo previously. Mo- 
narchs cannot be expected to go into mercantile balancings 
of debtor and creditor accounts ; and they are apt to take 
rather one-sided views of such matters. So Francis kept 
Filippo's agent close in prison till the thirty thousand 
crowns were paid down. As to the ' pcr-contra " fifty-nine 
thousand due from that ' first gentleman of his day ' 
to Strozzi, they were still due at the time of the latter's 
death ; and probably remain so to the present day. 

At the same time Francis was far too royal-minded to 
bear any malice against the great capitalist on account of 
this liPtle unpleasantness, and still condescended to have 
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recourse to him in his money matters. Fifteen thousand 
crowns were needed just then for the payment of a. body 
of French troops in Italy, and Strozzi's bank at Lyons 
cashed the king's bills to that amount. Rej)ort turned 
the fifteen into fifty thousand ; whereupon ' Caesar ' began 
to feel very jealous of sucli an extent of ' accommodation ' 
afibrded to his enemy, and consequently gave orders that 
inquisition should be made into all the property pos- 
sessed by Strozzi in Naples and Sicily, and that it should 
all be sequestered by the ministers of the imperial 
revenue. ' This accident' says Lorenzo, ' disturbed 
Filippo greatly, as he was very strongly of opinion that 
similar orders would be issued in all the other parts of the 
imperial dominions. And as it had never occurred to him 
that such steps would be adopted before he openly de- 
clared hostility to his majesty or some one of bia iriends, 
confederates, or dependents, he had not forbidden any of 
his agents to carry on operations in the countries under 
the dominion of the emperor ; so that it happened that a 
large jiart of his capital was at that time invested xa Spun 
and Flanders,' ' 

Alarmed very seriously at this danger — -unnecessarily, 
as it turned out, for the emperor did not take any mea- 
sures against him except in Naples and Sicily — -Filippo 
sent his son Piero into France to seek the assistance of 
the king in making head against these disasters. Francis 
professed himself ready to do all in his power to serve him. 
But this expedition of Piero into France led to conse- 
quences that eventually proved far more seriously injurious 
to his father than the anticipated misfortunes which he 
was sent there to remedy. For Francis was so well 
pleased with Piero Strozzi, that he offered him and per- 
suaded him to accept the command of a thousand men 
1 Vitu di Filippo Strozzi. Ed. cit., p. iclii. 
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destined for the war in Piedmont. This of course com- 
promised FJlippo with the emperor to a degree which his 
prudence had never contemplated, and placed him in a 
position of overt hostility to the imperial interests, which 
it had been, during all his intrigues against Alessardro, 
hia especial care to avoid. It is easy to see how this in- 
considerate step on the part of Piero might have led to 
the immediate ruin of his father's tbrtune. And it did in 
point of fact form the starting point of a series of events 
which led to hia destruction. Filippo saw at once, not all 
the danger, nor the exact nature of the danger, with which 
he was threatened by this public identification of the name 
of Strozzi with the party and interests of the King of 
France ; for no amount of hiunan foresight couid have 
anticipated the events which were to mould the course so 
imprudently taken by his son, and his own line of action 
adopted in consequence of it, to the fatal issues in which 
they eventually resulted. But he saw enough to make 
him angry with his son far beyond his usual urimpassioned 
habits. He would not hear of his acceptance of any such 
appointment, and strove to induce him to break his engage- 
ment with the king. But Piero declared that he had 
plighted hia faith, and that no consideration whatever 
should induce him to break it 

The first step which appeared to Strozzi to be rendered 
expedient by the new position in which he thus unwillingly 
found himself was to quit Kome, in which place — ■' being, 
as it is, a city especially adapted for the perpetration of 
deeds of violence,'' — he was well aware he was not in 
safety. He determined, therefore, to go to Venice, ' it 
being the special character of that noble republic to receive 
and welcome joyfully all exiles, and particularly such as 
are wealthy and of notable condition.'' He received, hia 
' Vilu di Filippo Btiozm. EU. cit, p. loiii. = Ibid. 
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brother goes onto say, a eafe-conduct, couched id the moel 
ample tenne, and a permisBion for him and all his familf 
to carry arms. The document is extant, and bears date 
the 19th of June, 153(5 ; but there ia no mention in it of 
bearing arma. It promises him that he shall enjoy ' that 
quiet and security which all the other inhabitanta of thii 
our city enjoy.' 

That Filippo was thus, much against his will, precipi- 
tated into open enmity to all the imperial party in Italy 
by the act of his son Piero, and that this was the begin* 
ning of the train of circumstances that ended in his final 
destruction, is the representation of his brother. And it 
is quite probable that it was much against his will that his 
son tliuB compelled iiim prematurely to throw off the mask. 
But we have the evidence of certain lettere — always those 
inexorable tell-tale letters that are so constantly giving the 
lie to fair-semblance-loving Mnemosyne's decorous fictions 
—that Strozzi was in treasonable correspondence with 
France immediately after his return from the unsuccesa^ 
pleading at Naples. 

There ia a letter ' to Htrozzi, then in Bologna, from 
Georges d'Armagnac, Bishop of Rodez, and Georges de 
Selva, Bishop of Lavaur, French ambassadors in Venice, 
bearing date 24th January, 1536, in which those agents 
argue, from considerations of the respective military situa- 
tions of the emperor and of their own master, that little can 
be done for Florence by the former, and much by the latter. 
They allude also to designs, evidently participated in by 
their correspondent, * equally useful and even necessary, 
not only to that city, but to all Italy.' 

There is also a letter from Strozzi ' to his old corre- 

> Pidnted in the ooUectioa appended aa illustraljoiii to Nicaoliiii'a 
tragedy, 
'Bdd. 
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spondent, Francesco Vettori, bearing date Bologna, ICtt 
February, 1536. These two friends were now decidedly 
partisans of different mortally opposed factions ; Vettori 
adhering to the established order of things and the im- 
perial interests in Florence, and Strozzi, though he still 
strivea to hide as far as possible the extent of his connec- 
tion with France, having thrown in his lot with the oppo- 
site party. Yet, unlike the generality of Italians under 
such circumataiices, they had not suffered political differ- 
ences to break their life-long friendship. 

Filippo assures his old ' compare,' as he still addresses 
him, that of all the consequences of exile, the loss of hia 
pociety grieves him the most. He asks for the names of 
the exiles who had been authorized by recent decree to 
return ; and would be glad to hear, he saya signilicantly, 
that some wbo had been thrown into prison in the 
tower of Volterra had been liberated, since, if the law 
which had been passed respecting the exiles, and which 
included those prisoners, be not executed, there is reason 
to suspect that it will not be observed with regard to 
others. This tower of Volterra is still extant, standing 
isolated in the vast court-yard of the modem prison, 
which crowns the lofty rock of Volterra, and is the 
principal object in the old Etruscan city, A more fearful 
and atrocious dungeon was never invented by the suspicious 
and trembling cruelty of despotism. The interior of the 
tower is reached by a drawbridge communicating with 
other buildings, which gives entrance through a small 
door on the second story of the prison. From this 
entrance a narrow stair ascends to the upper stories, and 
descends to those below. The lowest is a horrible den, 
occupying the entire interior of the tower, vaulted in the 
iorm of a dome, and lighted only by one round hole, 
■ about the size of a man's head, whicb 'pietcfts. a. ftivJssKse. 
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of wall of some twenty to thirty feet. The effect is, that 
the chamber is perfectly dark, with one glaring eye of 
light staring into its imperetrable blackness. It might 
have been supposed that these arrangements would have 
EufGced to glut the vindictive hatred of the most ' royal- 
minded ' despot for its victims. But a diabolical in- 
genuity has devised the means of adding fearfully to the 
tonnents of the captives consigned to this horrible place, 
by excavating a profound pit in the centre of the dungeon, 
so large as to leave only a pathway some five or six feet 
in width between the wall and the utterly unprotected 
edge of the abyss. By this fiendish invention the 
prisoner was, in the profound darkness, compelled to limit 
his locomotion to a raill-horse-like circuit around the wall, 
with which he was obliged to be continually in contact if 
he would avoid the danger of falling into the unknown 
depth below. It is a piteous thing to mark the deep- 
worn trace of miserable feet around this gangway between 
the wall and the pit, to note the polishing which shrink- 
ing shoulders in nervous dread of the hidden chasm have 
imparted to the stones, and above all, to observe the deep 
marks that have been worn in the marble at the opening 
of the solitary eye-hole, by the leaning there of captives, 
tantalizing themselves during the long hours with this 
far-off glimpse of the light of the sun. This prison has 
been unused, as may be supposed, for many generations. 
The last inmate was a certain ferocious Count of the 
Maremma, who, among a host of other atrocities, had 
the imprudence to amuse himself by interring a lot of 
Franciscan friars in a standing position, so that their 
heads only appeared above the surface of the soil, and 
then bowling at them from a distance with a heavy marble 
ball. How the shaven tops of the living balls in that 
horridly grotesque bowling-ground must have studded, to 
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his half-mad vision, the unseen floor of his dungeon, and 
how the agonized eyes of the wretched rictims must have 
glared at him out of the darkness! For if ever there 
was a prison artistically calculated to drive its tenant to 
madness, it is that tower ' II Maschio,' — the male, they call 
it, to distinguish it from another ancient tower within the 
fortress, called ' the female,' — on the heights of Volterra, 
to which Alessandro condemned several of his opponents 
who were foolish enough to be beguiled by proffers of 
reconciliation to trust themselves in his hands, and 
among others, one Vincenzo Martelli, whose fault was 
having during tiiat Naples trial-time written a sonnet 
against him. 

Strozzi particularly asks after this unhappy poet in his 
letter to VettorL But I find no reply to his inquiry, 

Filippo goes on, in accordance with his policy of con- 
cealing to the utmost of his power from his friends as 
well as his enemies at Florence the machinations against 
Alessandro in which he was engaged, to assure Vettori, 
that 'he had lost alt credit with the fiiorusciti,' which 
mattered little to him, since as long as his conscience 
was clear as regarded his country, he should care 
nothing for any calumnies or attacks. ' My son Piero,' 
he writes, in a later part of the same letter, ' has been 
commanded to come hither (to Bologna), where it is 
thought that the fire is alight — {i. e., that the exiles are 
ready to join France in making a hostile attempt on 
Florence). In a few days he will be here, and some of 
his stanchest friends will follow him. I shall await his 
coming, that I may use such persuasions to him as I 
may judge expedient. And if, being in company as he 
will be with others, it is possible to make him hear 
reason, I will try whether paternal authority has any 
weight with him. For although he set it wbollY at 
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n&ught when he took up armg (when he entered, that 
is, into the service of Francis I.), it may be that he will 
be more amenable to it at present. As for myself do 
not qualify me as either French or Spanish, but as 
Florentine ; for such in all my actions you will ever find 
me. And I would rather that my country should be safe, 
even though as an exile I have no part in it, than that I 
should owe my return to its destruction.' 

Another letter, of the 28th of February, 1836, from 
Strozzi, still at Bologna, to the same correspondent, 
assures him that he continues firm in the same sentiments, 
of which it would seem that Vettori has manifested 6ome 
doubt, and speaks of his having to sustain several severe 
contests with the exiles, who were bent on active 
hostilities against Florence. But the hardest battle of 
all, he says, on this subject will be that with his son 
Piero, when he arrives, seeing that he is a paid servant 
of the French king — penona stipmdiata. The French 
ambassadors, he says, had strongly urged his taking part 
in the meditated expedition against Florence, and were 
much discontented by his refusal. 

The position and line of conduct which Strozzi re- 
presents himself to be holding in these letters, and which 
his brother also attributes to him in his biography, were 
truly dignified, high-minded, and patriotic. An exile 
from his country, in which, were he restored to it, one 
of the most distinguished stations would he his own, 
sufl'ering confiscation of his paternal home and large 
estates, without any hope of reconciliation with the 
government, and with a hundred reasons for feeling the 
most bitter personal hatred against the sovereign, he yet 
refuses to be a party to exposing the citizens to the 
horrors of war, and to all the misery inevitable on 
the displacement of one government and party by 
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another violently hostile one. If such were really 
Filippo's veritable position at this critical period, and 
his genuine Bentimeots and wishes, we should have to 
accord him, at least as a citizen, a higher place in 
our esteem than we have hitherto seen reason to award 
him. If in the case of a country, situated as Florence 
then was, the question be as to the expediency of resist- 
ing the dominant despotism by the citizens themselves, 
for the establishment of liberty in its stead, the timidity 
which should hang aloof from the enterprise for fear of 
the hard knocks to itself or to others that must ensue 
in prosecution of it, would have little claim to deem 
itself or be deemed patriotism. For in such a case men 
struggle for the well-being, temporal and eternal, of their 
children and their children's children. But the expulsion 
of Alexander, the creature of Charles, by the help of 
Francis, the rival of Charles, who wished to get just all 
that Cliarles wanted to keep for himself, was an enter- 
prise of a very different sort. It was but the pulling 
down of one despotic ascendency to establish another in 
its place. And if Pilippo Strozzi did really set his face 
against an enterprise in which he personally would have 
certainly been so large a gjuner, he acted with true 
patriotism. 

But did be do so? Did any most miraculous gourd 
ever shoot up with rapidity so wondrous, as must have 
been the growth of our friend Filippo's patriotic love of 
bis country, which but too clearly did not exist even in 
the germ, when only a very few years ago he was engaged 
in all the dirtiest work of the establishment of the Medicean 
despotism ? Can it be that the same man, who was earn- 
ing his ten per cent pawnbrokerage by making out lists 
of proscription for Clement VII. in lo31, could be in 
1536 BO virtuously unwilling to expose his fellow-citizen* 
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to possible harm, for the sake of recorering all that vas 
dearest to him ? Are we to suppose that the sharer and 
abettor of Alessandro's excesses, and of the profligacy 
which carried shame and ruiu into so many a home, had 
become so moralized by the outrage committed by his 
pupil in vice against his own daughter, as to be checked 
in Ills desire to avenge the wrong by the consideration 
that other hearth-stones mi^t he made cold in the 
process? 

Strozzi was in all probability holding back from the 
advances of France, and restraining the more violent and 
less politic among the exiles until he could see his way to 
an advantageous attack more clearly. But it is extremely 
difficult to believe that this was caused by the motives he 
so magniloquently puts forward to Vettori. 

There is a damaging letter extant from Francis I. to 
Filippo, bearing date a few months later, on the 6th of 
July, 1536, which proves at all events, that he. Frauds, 
had reason to believe that Strozzi was not averse to join- 
ing in his plans for attacking Florence. 

'Messer Filippo Strozzi,' writes the king, *I think 
that you are sufficiently aware of the good-will and 
affection 1 bear, not only to you and all your family and 
allies, but also to the public welfare of Florence. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, to say anything more at length on 
that head. I have only to mention that, seeing the point 
which matters have reached at the present time, I have 
thought it well to send jMesser Emilio Ferretti, counsellor 
in my court of parliament at Paris, and hearer of this 
tetter, to present himself to you and your friends, to learn 
from you and from them, and to come to a clear under- 
standing, whether there is any way or opportunity by 
which I can do anything for you, and for them, and for 
the aforesaid republic of Florence. And I beg that you 
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will give me the most ample infonnation through him, as 
to what in your opinion can and should be done for that 
purpose. And you may be sure, that if you will give me 
this information, I will take such steps as will let you see 
very clearly how much I desire to do for you and your 
friends, and consequently for the liberty of the said 
Florence. And thereupon I pray God to have you in his 
safe and most holy keeping. 

' Francesco. 
(Countersigned) ' Le Breton.' 

We have another letter written a few days later, on 
the 2tith of the same month of July, from the above- 
named envoy Ferretti to Strozzi, who was then ooce again 
in Rome. He had hoped to meet Filippo in Venice, but 
not finding him there, had written thence to him in Rome. 
' We ' afterwards, however, came to the decision,' he writes, 
' that I should not proceed to Rome, iu order not to excite 
more attention than can be helped, but only to Gualdo,^ 
where we thought that your excellency might come to 
meet me without inconvenience and without suspicion. 
I have thought it as well, therefore, to write hence,' that 
if it pleases you to come, your excellency may do so at 
once, which in my opinion would be the best plan. 
Should this not suit you, I beg you will let nie know 
where you would wish that I should come to meet you. 
And I will not fail to act accordingly in obedience to the 
orders of the king, and no less certainly for the sake of 
seeing and speaking with your excellency.' 

Another letter from Giuliano Soderini, one of the lead- 
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ing men among the exiles, written two days later from 
Macerata, telh Strozzi of the arrangement made for the 
meeting with the French envoy at Gualdo; and tnista 
that all is going well with him ; ' seeing that the necessities 
of our country, and the news which will reach you with 
this, testify sufficiently how much need our affairs have of 
your prosperity and the safety of your person.' 

It is tolerably clear from these letters that Strozzi was 
at this time, July 1536, implicated in the designs of 
Francis, if lie had not been ao at the date of the letters 
to Vettori in the previous winter. It may be that he was 
led into more overt hostility to Aleasandro by a circum- 
stance which occurred probably in the interval. The 
duke had repeatedly entreated the emperor to permit him 
to proceed to extremities against Strozzi ; urging that 
'it dishonoured him to be prevented from doing all the 
harm he could to enemies who would lose no chance of 
injuring him." But Charles had always refused bis 
consent to any steps of the kind. When, however, the 
imperial jealousy was roused by that sum of money 
furnished, as has been seen, by Filippo to his enemy 
Francis, he gave full licence to Alessandro to do his worst 
against Strozzi, his family, and his property. The duke 
instantly availed himself of the permission by proclaiming 
Filippo and his sons rebels and outlaws, and declaring all 
their property in Florence and the territory thereof con- 
fiscated. The latter decree did little more than avow 
formally what was practically the case before. But the 
outlawry was likely to produce very serious consequences 
to the great banker. For it was contrary to law for any 
Florentine to have dealings of any sort with a rebel. 
And the three great banking establishments which Strozzi 
bad in Rome, Venice, and Lyons, were conducted almost 
' Tila di FUippo StrozzL EJ, cit, p. iciv. 
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entirely by Florentines ; and the number of persons thus 
employed, and utterly unreplaeeable, eapeciaJly as regarded 
the positions of management and conSdence, waa very 
large, 

Of course this was an extremely serious blow ; and was 
very possibly the means of driving Filippo to join more 
overtly and actively the plans of the other exiles, and 
their negotiations with France. But the results of it 
turned out to be much less injurious than there was 
reason to expect ; and the sequel of the incident shows us 
the great banker and capitalist in what was probably his 
most favourable aspect — as a master and employer. On 
receiving the news of his outlawry, he immediately sent 
circulars to all the Florentines in his service at Rome, 
Venice, and Lyons, announcing to them the fact, pointing 
out the law on the subject, and telling them, one and all, 
that as continuance in his employ would involve a participa- 
tion in his sentence, they would do well to provide for 
their own safety by quitting him at once. And it was, as 
Lorenzo says justly, ' a very notable thing, tliat being as 
they were very many in number, and belonging to all 
classes of society,' — as was truly the case ; for several of 
Strozzi's confidential agents were patrician citizens, whose 
names still, some of them, figure among the nobility of 
the country — ' not one man of them would leave him ; the 
whole of them replying without one dissentient voice, that 
they would prefer following his fortunes,' and accepting 
exile and outlawry, rather than injure the house by with- 
drawing their services under such circumstance?. 

It must he owned that the testimony afforded by this 
incident to Stroezi's character in his relations with his 
subordinates is a very high one. And as far as we can 
realize to ourselves that character in its entirety, there 
does not seem to have been any part of it which, stained 
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by gross vices, weakness, and want of principle as it was, 
would have been necessarily incompatible with the qualities 
that make a good and popular master to those in bis 
service. Though eager for money, and little scrupulous 
as to the means by which he acquired it, there are no 
traces of stinginess in all we know of him. Used as he 
was to immense incoming gains, and an equally immense 
expenditure, he no doubt spent his money liberally, and 
was quite shrewd enough to know, that with such a vast 
and complicated masa of affairs as bis, no economy could 
be more short-sighted than illiberality towards those 
intrusted with tbe management of them, and no money 
better spent than that which went to give him the character 
of a good master, and attach ail his Immense staff of 
servants to him and his fortunes. His brother assures us, 
too, that he was especially an affable and kind man, always 
ready to do a service, and averse both by temperament 
and policy from ever making an enemy if it could be 
avoided. And this, too, there is no reason to doubt ; for 
such easy-going virtues are not incompatible with those 
faults of deeper dye, which make it impossible for us to 
accord him either affection or esteem. 
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LoreniMcio de' Medici, — His cheraoter sod repotation. — Loienzaccio 
and Pope Clement — Mufilatoa the ancient statues on the Arch 
of CoDstantine ; — and is expelled from Kome, — Beoomes the para- 
Bite of Aleasandro.— The Lady Caterina Giaori. — Scoionconcolo, 
— The night of the 5th of January. — The murder. — Loreniaccio's 
motives. — He quits the eity. — At Bologna. — Beachea Venice, — and 
gqea directly U> Filippo Strozzi. 

Among the followers whom Alessandro took with him to 
Naples, it was mentioned that there was one, Lorenzo de' 
Medici, a scion of the younger branch of the family, 
and cousin of that Cosirao who afterwards became Duke 
of Florence. This Lorenzo was bom in 1514, and was 
therefore now, in 1536, twenty-two years old. He was 
very generally known as Lorenzino, because he was small 
of stature and very slender in person ; and he was some- 
times called Lorenzaccio, because the general estimation 
in which he was held by his contemporaries was not very 
favourable. From his boyhood he had shown himself not 
only an apt scholar in all the various branches of 
profligacy, from the contamination of which a young 
Florentine patrician, and above all a Medici, could 
hardly in that day have been expected to escape, but the 
slave of an inordinate and craving vanity, which made it 
more agreeable to him to share the low debauchery of 
lile and infamous parasites who would flatter him, than 
to live among the more aristocratic profligates who were 
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t luB etjuals in social position. He seems to have been 
1 endowed, as far as we can judge, with intelligence and 
native power of mind superior to those of the average of 
' his fellowa. But he made shipwreck on the special rock 
which lies in the course of men with intellects too acute 
to auhmit themselves to the restraints and teaching of 
Byatems which they perceive to rest on untenable founda- 
tiona, but not large and comprehensive enough to find a 
higher and better law for themselves. And in a time of 
general moral decadence, and of removal of the old 
guiding, even if misguiding, landmarks, such shipwreck \a 
of course more entire than in any other condition of 
society. For the social habits and modes of life which, 
in more favourably circumstanced times, keep men in 
aome degree out of eccentricities of depravity, merely as 
a. horse who has to run in a team is held to the pole, are 
wanting at such epochs ; and each individual is thrown 
more on his own resources of heart and head for the find- 
ing of his path. Under these circumstances, Lorenzino 
became, aa Varchi says, ' a universal scotfer at all things 
human and divine, after the fashion and the school of 
Filippo Strozzi.' ' 

But the two men were scoffers with a difierence. 
There was in Filippo's acoff none of that bitterness 
which results from a perpetually torturing consciousness 
of the possibility of better things, both for the scoffer and 
for the world around hira, and from the unquenchable 
upbraidings of an ideal which seems to the embittered 
scoffer to have been rendered unattainable to him by 
some wicked dcvU's victory over vanquished virtue. 
Strozzi was not a 'scoffer at all things human and 
divine ' By no means ; at divine things, and at such 
human things as stood in the way of his desires, he 
' VarcLi, Op. cit., torn, iii., p. 251, 
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scoffed : but Filippo Strozzi never scoffed af any amount 
of serious cousideration as to the side on which it might 
eventually be found that his bread was buttered. Filippo, 
while things went well with him, was a happy, prosperous, 
cheery, pleasant-mannered gentleman, and agreeable com- 
panion. Cent, per cent made the world a good and 
well-constituted world for Filippo, He was a man with 
troops of friends ; and even those who most severely blamed 
his profligate vices said that it was a pity so perfect a 
gentleman should be specked with such biemiahes. 

But Lorenzaccio was never happy, cheery, prosperous, 
nor agreeable. He was a moody, strange, fantastic, 
humoursome man. ' He never laughed, but only sneered,' 
says Varchi ; yet at times he would seem exceedingly 
desirous of the good opinion of his fellow-citizens, and 
would do or say anything to gain their good word and 
esteem ; but he gained neither. The Florentines could 
make nothing of the ill-conditioned, eccentric man ; so 
they called him Lorenzaccio, — as who should say ' that 
odious, good-for-nothing Lorenzo,' — and let him go to 
the dogs his own way. 

This ill-famed and iU-Hved lad — for he was such when 
still quite a lad — was, however, a special favourite of one 
among his countrymen, and this was no less a man than 
elderly Pope Clement, the vicegerent of Christ. What 
could have been the tie between two such persons? 
Varchi, who read his history aloud to C(Kirao after he had 
become duke — to Cosimo, the cousin of the younger man 
and the more remote cousin of the pope also — Varchi, for 
his part, answers the question ' in the simplest and most 
unmoved manner, and in the clearest words. Anxious as 
I am to tell the truth, and the whole truth, of the times 
of which I write, I yet cannot imitate his example ; but 
' Varchi, Op.cit., torn, iii., p. 251, 
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must content myself with referring the curious and un- 
daunted reader to the astounding passage cited at the 
fiwt of the page,' and reminding him, when he has read it, 
to thank God that he has corae into the world three 
hundred years later in its course. I may, however, so fer 
quote the old historian as to mention that one result of so 
strange a companionship wa^ to put into the heart of the 
younger man, according to his own subsequent assertion, 
a strong desire to slay the pontiff with his own hands. 

At a somewhat later period this unfortunate young 
man fell under the same pope's TioleDt displeasure, and 
had to leave Rome in consequence. One morning the 
citizeus of the eternal city found that the ancient statues 
on the Arch of Constantine, and in other places, had been 
during the night deprived of their heads. The pope, in 
extreme anger, decreed that the author of this barbarism, 
be he wiio he might, except the Cardinal Ippolito — a 
curious and significant exception — should, without any 
form of trial, he forthwith hung. When it was found 
that the culprit was l«renzaccio, the Cardinal Ippolito 
went to the pope, and with difficulty moderated his anger, 
by representing to him that Lorenzo had been actuated 
by ' a desire to possess these antiquities according to the 
custom of the ancestors of their family !' Of course a 
Medici was not to be hung, even though he were Loren- 
zaccio, lie was, however, forbidden by the magistrates 
ever more to return to Rome ; and the senator issued a 
proclamation that any one killing him within the city 
should be entitled to a reward. Moreover, Molza, the 
poet, made a speech against him in the Roman academy, 
in which he ' stabbed him tlirough and through in Latin 
to the utmost of his knowledge and power,' as Varcfai 
quaintly expresses it. 

1 VBtclii, Op. cit.. lorn. Ei., p. 253. 



LOHENZACOIO AND ALE88ANDRO. 

Thus banished from Rome, Loreozaccio came to Flo- 
rence, and speedily became aii inseparable companion of 
the Duke Alessandro. The connection in this case seems 
to have been a very intelligible one. Alessandro had 
constant need of disreputable services of all sons ; and 
there was none so disreputable that Lorenzaccio was not 
ready to undertake it. He contrived, moreover, to open 
a correspondence with some of the exiles ; and by show- 
ing their letters to Alessandro, persuaded him that he 
could be of important service to him as a spy upon their 
actions. He fiu-ther, Varchi tells us, ingratiated himself 
with the duke by the singular device, curiously charac- 
teristic of the position of tbe duke in his good city of 
Florence, of feignmg cowardice, and professing the utmost 
aversion for arms. He would neither wear them, nor 
willingiy speak of deeds of armed violence. This humour 
rendered him more than ever the butt of the Florentine's 
ridicule and contempt, and made him appear to Ales- 
sandro in every way a safe man. He affected, too, to 
live much in solitude, and to despise wealth and luxury 
as well as the good opinion of the world — exhibiting in 
this respect a great contrast to his former self. Ales- 
sandro, in consequence of all this, was wont to call him 
the philosopher ; ' but the rest of those who knew bim 
still called him only Lorenzaccio.' 

Tliis miserable Lorenzaccio bad, however, it seems, one 
friend, a fellow whom he had saved from the gallows by 
his interest with the duke, and who was known by the 
nickname of Scoronconcolo. This ruffian had been a 
murderer, and, with a profusion of gratitude, assured hia 
patron that he was at any time ready to become so again 
at his slightest need. How else could a Scoronconcolo 
show his gratitude ? 

Among a great number of other services of a similar 
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bind, AJeasandro one day commiasioned hia philosophic 
friend to contrive the means of inveigling into his 
power the beautiful Caterina, the wife of Lionardo Ginori, 
who was, by a second marriage of Lorenzaccio'a father, 
his own aunt. The good nephew said that the job would 
be a very difficult one ; but that he trusted by perse- 
verance and ingenuity to succeed. It does not seem that 
he ever spoke to the lady Caterina, who is described as a 
woman of the most spotless character, on the subject of 
his infamous commissioa But after having amused the 
duke for several days by reports of his progress, he at 
length told him that he had induced the lady to consent 
to a meeting ; but that, as it was necessary to use evray 
precaution to prevent the possibility of scandal, be had 
arranged that it should take place in his own- — Lorenzo's 
— house, which was very near to that inhabited by the 
Lady Caterina Ginori. He proposed that Alessandro 
should betake himself thither some time previously, 
having arranged so that none of his attendants should 
know where he was; and promised that he would then 
bring the lady to him there. 

It was on tbc 5th of January, 1537, that these arrange- 
ments were made ; and it was agreed that they should be 
put in execution that same night. Lorenzaccio had 
previously sounded bis friend Scoronconcolo, to ascertain 
to what point be might he relied upon to do his patrician 
ally's bidding. 

' There is an insolent coxcomb about the court,' he 
complained, assuming an air of much vexation and an- 
noyance, 'who makes it his business to turn me into 
ridicule daily. His only care is to torment me on all oc- 
casions ; but, by Heaven — ' 

' Only tell me who he is !' cried the grateful cut-throat ; 
'only show me the man, and then leave matters to me. 



I will anawer for it that he shall never give you any more 
trouble,' 

'Nay!' returned his patron; 'that can hardly be, 
worse luck I For he ia an especial favourite of the 
duke.' 

' Let him be who he will, I will kill him, were he the 
Christ himself,' rejoined the bravo, using the phrase, saya 
Varchi, who relates this conversation, which such ruffians 
always have in their mouths. 

On the day above named, Lorenzaccio bad the bravo 
to dine with him at his bouse, as he was frequently in the 
habit of doing, notwithstanding the reproaches and exhort- 
ations of bis mother. When tbey had eaten, he said, 
that since Scoronconcolo was so determined to make his 
quarrel his own, and since he doubted not that he would 
be as good aa his word, the time was come when, if he 
were atill of the same mind, the deed might be done. But 
that he, Lorenzo, had determined to be himself present at 
It, and had so arranged matters that it might be done 
with perfect safety. 

The bravo professed that he desired nothing better 
than to go about the work at once ; and Lorenzo there- 
upon directed him to remain concealed in the house till 
he should summon him. 

At the hour which had been agreed upon, Alessandro 
left his palace with four attendants, and went with them 
on foot to the Piazza di San Marco, in order that they 
might have no clue to the place whither he was bound. 
There he dismissed them all except his constant follower, 
L'Ungbero, a ruffian of the lowest class, whom be had 
promoted to be his companion as well as his bravo and 
bully, and whose name occurs constantly in the contem- 
porary records of all the abominations and deeds of vio- 
lence in which the duke was constantly engaged. With 
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this man he proceeded alone to the house of Lorenzo, i 
leaving him on the opposite aide of the street, ordered 
him to remain there, and to take no notice if he saw any 
one enter, or come out from the house opposite. This 
man, as it appeared afterwards, having waited a long 
while, and coming to the conclusion that his niaster was 
there for the night, went back to the palace, and entered 
Alessandro'a chamber, there to wait his return. 

Aleesandro wore no arms except his sword. It is 
related, that as he was preparing to leave the palace, a. 
shade of doubt seemed to cross his mind as he turned to 
take his gloves. There were mailed gloves and others of 
perfumed leather lying side by side. ' Which shall I 
I take?' said he, pausing a moment ; ' those fit for fighting, 
I or these fit for love-making?' But he took the latter, 
and went out to his assignation. 

He found Lorenzaccio waiting for him in his own bed- 
chamber, where there was, saya the record, ' a good fire 
burning.' He took off his sword, and threw himself on 
the bed, drawing the curtains around him, either intend- 
ing really to sleep, or, as Varchi says, 'to avoid the 
necessity of making pretty speeches to the lady he 
I espected ; for he was an extremely bad hand at any- 
' thing of the sort, whereas the lady in queation was noted 
for her conversational talents.' Meanwhile Lorenzo, in 
obsequiously taking from him hia sword to place it at the 
bed-head, rapidly twisted the belt two or three times 
around the hilt, in such a manner that it could not 
readily be drawn in a momeuL Then inviting the duke 
to repose himself, he said he would go and bring the lady 
from her house as had been arranged. 

Goiog, however, instead of that in quest of Scoronconcolo, 

be said to him, ' Now then, brother, the time is come. My 

I enemy is shut within my own chamber, and is asleep there.' 
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' All right I' returned the assassin ; ' come along.' 

When they had reached the landing-place of the stair 
before the door, Lorenzo before opening it, turned round 
and said, ' Remember, you are not to pay any attention 
to his being a friend of the duke's. You have only to 
give heed to your blow,' 

' And that you may depend on my doing, even if it 
were the duke himself,' replied Scoronconcolo. 

' You have exactly hit it, then !' said the other. ' It is 
the duke ; and he cannot escape out of our hands. Come 
along !' 

' Let's about it,' returned the bravo, 

Then entering the chamber, and advancing towards the 
bed, Lorenzo said, 'Are you asleep, my lord?' and as he 
uttered the words stabbed him in the back, as he lay with 
his face turned the other way, with a blow that pierced 
his body through. 

The stab was a mortal one. But the wounded man 
sprang from tlie bed, and using a stool, which he had 
seized, as a shield, made for the door. But he was inter- 
cepted by Scoronconcolo, who gave him a sword-cut across 
the temple and face, slicing oflF a great part of his left 
cheek. Lorenzaccio then seizing him, forced bim down 
upon the bed, and throwing himself on him, gagged him 
with his hand to prevent his crying out sufficiently to 
alarm the passers in the street As for tliose in the house, 
we are told tbat Lorenzaccio had, expressly in preparation 
for the deed he was now engaged in, so accustomed them 
to disturbances, scuffles, and cries of ' murder !' ' traitor !' 
and the like, that little attention was likely to be paid to 
any such sounds proceeding from his chamber. 

But in stopping the duke's mouth with bis hand, be 
put one of his fingers between the teeth, and the dying 
man seized it with so strong and tenacious a ^cl"^, iW. 
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he yas unable to liberate himself, and was obliged to call 
on Scoronconcolo to assiat him. But the victim and hia 
murderer were so closelj laced together in the death 
struggle, that the bravo found it (U^icult to strike at the 
duke, who was undermoBt on the bed, so as not to injure 
his patron. He ran round and round the hed, says the 
historian, trying now on one side and now on the other, 
with no other result than piercing again and again the 
mattress on which the death-struggle was going on. 
* And a strange thing it was,' says old Varchi, ' that the 
duke all this time, while Lorenzo was holding him down, 
and while he could see Scoronconcolo running round and 
seeking out an opening to finish him, did not once cry out 
nor make any entreaties, but kept a rabid hold of the 
finger between his teeth,' so that his murderer could not 
disengage himself. 

At length Scoronconcolo, letting fall hia sword, drew a 
knife that he had on him, and coming to close quarters, 
plunged it Into the duke's throat, and continued to thrust 
at it, — ' working it like a gimlet,' is the historian's phrase, 
— till he finished him. In the struggle with Lorenzo, the 
murderer and the victim had both rolled from the bed 
together on to the floor, which was by that time all a pool 
of blood. But when the deed was done, they lifted the 
body on to the bed, and drew the curtains around it 

Lorenzaccio then, ' not so much,' says Varchi, ' to ascer- 
tain whether they had been heard by any one, as to refresh 
and recompose himself, placed himself at the open window 
looking into the Via Larga ; for he was spent and out of 
breath by reason of the hard struggle he had had.' He 
then bade Scoronconcolo call a boy he had in his service, 
' named Freccia, and showed him the corpse, which the lad 
' at once recognized, and would have cried out, bad not his 
master stopped him. ' Why Lorenzo did this,' says Varchi, 
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' he never told me, nor can I of myself divine. But it seems 
to me, that from the time he killed AlesBandro, to the hour 
of his own death, several years afterwards in Venice, not 
only did nothing ever go well with him, be the cause what 
it may, nor did he himself ever act in a reasonable manner.' 
It would seem Irom this passage, that Lorenzo himself 
had toid to Varchi all the other particulars of the murder ; 
which explains satisfactorily the statement by the historian 
of details and words, that could only have been known to 
Lorenzo himself and the ruffian Scoronconeolo. That 
Lorenzaccio related all these things at length to Varchi, 
as well as to many others, we can readily believe and 
understand. This murder was the one episode in his life 
of which he was not ashamed. Long meditated and 
determined on — as long before, there is good reason for 
believing, as the time of the duke's expedition to Naples 
— the deed was intended by the doer of it to he the means 
of restoring to him the good opinion and esteem of his 
feliow-citizens. In all probabihty this was the chief, if 
not the sole motive of the crime. Some degree of loath- 
ing for the companion of hb vices, some rebeUious hatred 
for the master who accorded him his familiar companion- 
ship, seasoned with perpetual gibing and contemptuous 
toleration, as the price of infamous services, which sunk 
him daily yet lower in the estimation of all men, and 
which sufficiently explain that affectation of solitary 
habits which earned from hia patron the jeering nickname 
of ^the philosopher^ — some natural feeling of this sort 
may have had its part in counselling the deed. But there 
can be no doubt that the principal part was due to the 
gnawing desire of an excessively vainglorious man to lift 
himself out of the slough of disgrace into which he bad 
.&lleu. Many men remembered afterwards strange hints 
myst^oua boastings which had at various times 
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fallen from Lorenzaccio, the butt of every one's contumely, 
the coward who feared to look on cold steel, the duke's 
pander, the black sheep, whom every witling and beardlesfl 
coxcomb of the court might exercise his raillery on with 
safe impunity. Upon such occasions the inwardly writhing 
wretcli would say with a scowl that the time might come 
when Florence would think differently of him ; that it 
might be that his name would be remembered by the 
Florentines when those of his tormentors were as much 
forgotten as though they had never lived ; that it might 
perhaps be seen one of these days that he dared do what 
hundreds of the bravest among them longed to do, and 
dared not All this sort of talk, which passed at the time 
as the Idle vapouring of a coward, and only served to add 
additional zest to the frequent amusement of baiting ' the 
Lorenzaccio,' was remembered and translated aright 
afterwards 

It was probably the operation of the vainglorious 
thirst for admiration which had led to the crime that 
prompted the murderer to send for his boy, that he might 
show him the corpse. The boy was the only person to 
whom he could do so with safety ; and he was eager to 
enjoy the first-fruits of his achievement. It was some- 
thing to the despised and disgraced Lorenzo to be able to 
let his own servant see that he was man enough to do a 
murder, and that on the body of the detested duke. 
Besides, the hoy Freccia, whom he was about to take with 
him in his escape from the city, which he purposed to 
accomplish immediately, would thus be in a condition 
to testify to the fact that it was he, Lorenzaccio, and 
no other, who had struck the tyrant down, and freed 
Florence from the detested oppression under which all 
the citizens groaned, but which none but he had dared to 
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The last words in the above-cited passage from Varchi 
would seem intended to insinuate a doubt of Lorenzo's 
perfect sanity of mind. In the estimation of the moral- 
ist and psychologist the wretched man's mind was, of 
course, far enough froai being sound. However approxima- 
tive only to the perfect 'jnene sana' may be the mental 
condition of the best of us, we yet reach a suCBcient 
nearness to it to be able to know, undoubtingly, that he 
was very much further from the standard. But there 
does not appear any ground for supposing that there 
was in his case any such physiological deterioration as 
would juatiiy us in considering the crime he committed 
in any degree as, in ordinary phrase, the act of a mad- 
Lorenzo bad taken the precaution to provide himself 
from 'the Bishop,' who bad the superintendence of 
post horses {!), with an order for horses, and a permit 
to quit the city on the pretext of visiting his younger 
brother, who lay dangerously ill at the Medicean Villa 
of Cafoggiuolo, situated about twenty miles from Florence, 
on the Bologna road. He had, therefore, no difficulty 
in getting out of Florence, and on the road to the papal 
frontier immediately after the execution of the murder, 
taking with him the boy and Scoronconcolo, and the key 
of his chamber, in which he lefl the murdered man lying. 
At Bologna he halted to get, says Varchi, that finger, 
the teeth-marks on which he carried to his grave with 
him, dressed by a surgeon ; and he availed himself of 
the delay to go to Messer Salvestro Aldohrandini, the 
same who drew up the pleadings on behalf of the exiles 
at Naples, and who was now exercising the functions of 
a judge of one of the civil courts in Bologna, and re- 
counted to him all the facts of the duke'B murder. But it 
is a curious indication of the sort of o^viutro. "rfwAi. 
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pnrvuled among tbe Flwentiiies of Lorenzactno de' 
Uedid, that, utterly anuoountabla u it would ban 
bem that any man Bhoold come poBting from Florence 
to nuke mch a gratuitoualy &lse and abNird etatement, 
Mener SalTestro did not beliere a word of hia stmy ; 
and Lorenzo continued hit route to Venice, leaving hhn 
in tbe fiill peraiuudon that it was all a silly parcel of non^ 
sense, invented to gWs himself importance for the moment 
It was on a Saturday night, the 5th of January, 1537, 
that Alessandro was killed ; and on the following Monday 
night, Lorenzaccio arrived in Venice, and going straight 
to the house of Filippo Strozei, rushed into his chamber ; 
and holding up the key, cried out that within tlie door 
that that key locked, lay the corpse of Alessandro, slain 
by his hand. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



Strozzi TeceiveB the news of the death of Alcesandra. — Honours ihown 
to Lorenao, — Blamed for not making the Duke's death known to the 
people. — Aldobrandini'B letter to Strozzi.^ — Did the leaders of the 
eiilea wish to restore liberty ? — The dnke's death concealed by the 
govenunent of Florence, — Finding of the body. — ConfuiuoQ and 
doubts at Florence. — Coamo enters the cily.— Is made duke. — 
Tiuie fatally lost by the eiiUe. — Htrozzi's plans for making war on 
CoBJmo. — Stroaii's patriotio letter.— Meeting of Uie eiiles near 
Bologna,— Demands on Strozzi's purao, — Doubts and hesitations. — 
Conduct of Piero Btrozzi to Mb father. — StroMi no patriot. 

It was past midnight when Lorenzo reached Venice on 
that Monday night ; and Strozzi was in his bed and 
asleep, when the murderer burst into his room, and made 
the announcement related at the end of tbe last chapter. 
As Boon as he could gather bis senses sufficiently to 
understand tbe rapid narrative which Lorenzaccio, 
spattered and mud-stained from his hard ride, and out 
of breath with hurry and emotion, was pouring out, hia 
first impression, like that of Messer Salvestro Aldobrandini 
at Bologna, was to discredit the whole story. He dis- 
believed it not only because it appeared in itself exceed- 
ingly improbable, but because of the utter untrustworthi- 
ness of the man ; and because it seemed not at all un- 
likely that it might be a scheme got up by Alessandro 
and his dme damnee, Lorenzaccio, for the express purpose 
of leadinjr him and other exiles into a awAie-, e\'Oa'« V^ 
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inducing them to return hurriedly to Florence, where 
the duke could lay hands on them, or by leading them 
to rush into some overt acts, which might be equally 
ruinous to them. 

But when Lorenzo related all the details of his plot, 
and of the execution of it, and when he showed his very 
seriously wounded finger, and pointed out the marks left 
in it by the teeth of the dying duke in his agony, Strozzi 
became convinced that be was speaking the truth. He 
jumped from his hed, 'embraced Lorenzo; called bim 
the Florentine Brutus,' and hailed him a^ the deliverer 
of his country. 

Now, indeed, this Lorenzaccio, who had so long lived 
in torment under the merited contempt and aversion of 
his countrymen, began to reap the reward of his daring. 
No longer Lorenzaccio the coward, and the duke's 
pander ; but ' Brutus, the duke's slayer, and the deliverer 
of his country 1' All Europe was, or in a few hours 
would he, busied with hia deed, and the consequences of 
it. All the plans and relations of the governments of 
Europe would he changed, and thrown into new combina- 
tions. All men would he talking of him, and ail those 
immediately around him talking in high admiration. 
Certainly in these first days, Lorenzaccio won the stake 
he had played for, and enjoyed his reward. Not only 
the Florentine exiles throughout Europe, but the far 
greater part of those in the city, lauded his act to the 
skies, and compared him to all the heroes of patriotism 
known to history. Molza the poet, whose muse it would 
m could ' make increment of anything,' forgot all 
I about the terrible castigation be had administered to 
1 him on the occasion of the beheaded statues of the Arch of 
[ Constantine, and had the face to turn tliat very incident 
I to account in an eulogistic epigram on hb more recent 
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performance. 'Amostbeautiftil epigram,' Varchi calls it. 
It seems anything but beautiful done into English as 
follows ; and, to say the truth, I do not think the original, 
which may be found in the note,' is much better : — 

> When Lorenzo struck the despot down ; 

" Shall I endure thy tyranny?" he cried ; 
" 1 1 who aoaroe brooked Home's kings of otbor days 
Tu suffer fitondiug in their marble pride t" ' 

But amid the praises showered upon the hero of the 
hour, it was asked by the exiles why in the world he had 
left the city instead of remaining to direct the popular 
mind in the confusion which would follow the death of the 
duke ? why at least, as Varchi sajs, ' since he would not 
remain in Florence, as he ought to have done, he had not, 
at least, carried the body or the head, if not out into the 
street, at least to the window of the room. But the fact 
is,' the historian goes on to say, 'that as never was 
there a conspiracy better plotted beforehand, or more 
perfectly carried into execution, so never was there one 
worse or more vilely mismanaged in the sequel, or which 
produced effects more contrary to those intended, more 
injurious to the authors of it, and more advantageous 
and profitable to their enemies.'' 

The blame thrown upon Lorenzo for not having ' taken 
the body, or the head of his victim into the street, or 
at least placed it at the window,' requires some explana- 
tion. When the tyrant was dead, the danger to Florence 
was, lest it should be found that, as our classical banker 
phrased it a little subsequently, ' uno avulso non deficit 
alter.' There were, of course, a party of the traditional 
adherents to the Medici, of the friends of the late duke, and 
of the men, such as for example Guicciardini, who had 
made themselves so odious to the people, and to all the 
' Note 15. ' Vftcohi, Op. ait., torn, iii„ p, 260. 
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liberal party, and had so identified themselves with the 
interests and principles of despotism, that it was certain 
they would seek to perpetuate it in some form. ' C^raar,' 
too, would of course be anxious to prevent all that lie had 
gained in Florence by so much unscrupulous evil-doing, 
and so much persistent toil, from being lost to him. What 
was necessary, therefore, above all things for securing 
to the interests of free government the results of the 
death of Alessandro, was that the people should be roused 
to immediate action before the friends of despotism could 
take measures ' for the preservation of order.' And 
it was with this view that it was essential that the duke's 
death should be at once made known to all the city. 

Lorenzo excused himself, by declaring that before 
leaving Florence he had been to two or three houses of 
the leading liberals ; but that he could get nobody to 
listen to him, or to believe him if they did — that he 
had commissioned his house-steward to make known the 
death to Giuliano Capponi and other chiefs of the 
popular party the first thing the following morning ; and 
lastly, that Scoronconcolo could not be induced to remain 
longer in Florence, and had urged him to be off wi^ all 
I Bpeed. 

* Strozn, aa soon as ever he became convinced of the 
truth of Lorenzo's story, lost no lime in acting on the 
infonnatiou. His first care was to go immediately to the 
French ambassadors ; and having consulted with them, 
to write to the cardinals Ridolfi and Salviati, at Rome. 
He urged their immediate departure for Florence ; and 
he, by the same post, wrote to his agent at Rome to pay 
ten thousand crowns to the French ambassador, for the 
purpose of putting in motion immediately a body of three 
thousand men in the French service, and starting them 
n their march towards Florence, 
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On the 8th of January, Messer Salvestro Aldobrandinl, 
writes to Filippo from Bologna. ' I wrote yesterday to 
your lordfililp,' he says, 'of the arrival of Lorenzo de' 
Medici here with the news of the death of the Duke 
Aleaaandro, which in truth I did not belitve till this 
evening, when it was confinned by the arrival of a son 
of Marcantonio Marsili. And inasmuch as an oppor- 
tunity once lost does not return, I have without delay 
sent oif Messer AgostJno Fiorini to your lordship, as I 
have nobody else to whom I could confide the buaineasi 
in order that you may let me know what steps 1 am to 
take ; warning your lordship, by tlie same opportunity, 
that these are times in which we must bn prompt. For 
men's minds, stunned by the greatness of the event, are 
not yet settled, 1 will not fail to make every attempt, 
giving up the office I hold here ; nor will there be any 
want of men from these parts, despite all the prohibitions 
(from the papal government, tbat is) in the world. 
I have caused Martino Agrippa to write to the Count 
Gerooimo de Coreggio, to sound him as to getting to- 
gether a body of men. I will write also to Mirandola, 
and to all our friends in Romagna; and to-morrow I 
will despatch a courier to Rome to the cardinals (Ridolfi 
and Salviati), to leam their feelings and intentions. 
Your lordship must remember that this is the last act 
of this comedy, and that it must be played out well and 
quickly. And as 1 have the most perfect trust in your 
lordship's sincerity, and in the accuracy of Messer Fio- 
rino's report, I will not write more at length ; merely 
observing, that what he will say to you may be trusted 
as my view of the matter. Wherewitli I kiss your bands, 
and congratulate you on this great news. 
' Your friend and serfant, 

'Salvbstho Aldobrandinl' 
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It is observable that this active and energetic leader 
of the popular party looks to Strozzi for directions as to 
the line of conduct to be adopted iiuder the circumstancea. 
And all the notices of the various intrigues and attempts 
made hj the party in the ensuing last struggle to re- 
establish liberty in Florence, its last stronghold in Italy, 
go to show that he was looked up to by the entire party 
as their chief and leader. ThetwoMedicean cardinals may 
perhaps be excepted, as acting on their own convictions, 
and in some degree taking a line of their own. But they 
also depended much on the course adopted by Strozzi. 
JW (Ac re-establiehinent of liberty, I have written. And 
Buch was undoubtedly the object and hope of the great 
bulk of the party, and of the mass of the citizens in 
Florence, on whose co-operation and support they relied. 
But, as usual, it may be doubted bow far the object of 
the chiefs and of the rank and file of the party were in 
exact accordance on this point. The reliance of the 
leaders of llie fuorueciti on French support, and the 
intimate connection of some of them with the French 
king, b a suspicious circumstauce in this respect. But 
they would doubtless have answered, that without such 
support any attempt at making bead against ' Ctesar ' 
was hopeless, 

So curiously and instructively is the ' comedy ' at which 
Europe is now looking on (Heaven grant it turn not to 
a tragedy I) a mere readaptation of that old ' comedy ' 
of which Messer Salvestro announced the last act ! 

There is a letter, written the same day as the preced- 
ing, from Chiriaco Strozzi, who was then a young student 
in the University of Bologna, to hiE cousin Filippo at 
Venice, which ia remarkable only for a'feignilicantly sua- 
picious motto, which the young ^jatrician has written at 
the top of his letter, speaking out more clearly and boldly 



liberty! oa rather an aststocract ! 

it is probable the ideas and wiahea of his class and family 
connKctions, than the older and more cautious heads 
among them. 

' Libertas, aut potius aptftTBxpxTi^,' writes the classical 
young gentleman ! ' Liberty, or rather an aristocracy, 
for ever !' I don't think our prudent friend Filippo would 
have shown this letter to many of his political friends. 
The contents of it are merely expressions of the writer's 
anxiety to be up and doing for the cause, and assurances 
that he would nevertheless take no step without the 
direction of his great kinsman. But I can faticy that 
the imprudent epigraph at the top of the sheet brought the 
unguarded young academician a rap on the knuckles 
from hie cautious senior. 

Meantime the confusion and state of doubt were extra- 
ordinary in Florence. 

When, on the Sunday morning, the duke did not make 
his appearance, L'Unghero and his comrade, Gionio, 
another ruffian of the same sort, who was together with 
him the constant attendant and guard of Aleasandro, 
began to suspect that all was not right. After a while 
they went to the Cardinal Cibo, who was at the head of 
the duke's government, and told him all the circumstances 
of the case. He became immediately much agitated ; 
and on learning from the bishop that Lorenzaccio had 
obtained post-horses, and had left the city late the pre- 
ceding niglit, 'he turned deadly pale, and felt sure of 
ihe truth ' They sent for Messer Francesco Campana, 
another creature of the duke, and after a short consulta- 
tion, ' so great a fear fell on them that they did not dare 
to open Lorenzo's chamber,' and certify themselves of the 
fact they dreaded, ' And, in truth,' the historian goes on 
to say, ' being as tbey were without military force, and 
amid a most hostile population, which, although without 
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arms, was yet abundantly strong enougl 
from the city with nothino: but knives and stones, thej 
had good reason to be alarmed.' They sent couriers 
secretly and in all haste to Pisa, to Arezzo, and into 
the Mugello, to bring up as quickly as possible the troops ■ 
which were there ; and, above all, they sent to Alessandro 
Vitelli, the duke's captain-general, who happened to be at 
Citta di Castello, a town within the Roman frontier, some 
seventy miles from Florence. And, in the mean time, they 
had sand laid down, and the quintain prepared, as if 
Alessandro was about to amuse himself and the citizens, 
as he often did, with that popular game. To all who 
came to the palace, as was the custom on a Sunday morn- 
ing, to pay their compliments to the duke, they answered, 
laughingly, that hia excellency had been amusing himself 
^1 night, and was reposing. 

Lorenzo's steward, Zeffo, had in some degree executed 
the commission with which his master had charged him 
before his departure, and had told the facts to some of 
the leading liberals. But he could get nobody to believe 
him. Or if any had a suspicion that it Tnight be true, 
each man was afraid to mention it to another, or to seem 
to believe it, from the suspicion that it might very likely 
be a plot got up by the duke and Lorenzo to ascertain 
how the citizens were affected towards him, and so to 
bring them within the clutch of his vengeance. So everj 
man, let him think what he might, quietly held his peace, 
and let no sign escape him that there was reason to sus- 
pect that anything in Florence was out of its usual course. 
A curious picture of Florentine diffidence, universal sus- 
picion, and caution, under the influence of an irresponsible 
despotism ! 

The cardinal and the bishop then sent for Guicciardini, 
f rancesco Vettori, ai^dt^No ov tkree others of the leading 
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men of the government faction, and cautiously a^ked their 
advice as to what would have to be done if the duke were 
longer missing. But these cautious statesmen were not 
to be caught napping. They too suspected a. tiick ; and 
guardedly replied, that the thing to be done was to seek 
the duke ; and that if unhappily the search were unavail- 
ing, it would then be time for further consultation. 

At nightfall on the Sunday, with all possible precautions 
for secrecy, they proceeded to break open the door of the 
fatal chamber ; and having there found the confinnation 
of their forebodings, they with great secrecy conveyed the 
body, wrapped in a carpet, to the neighbouring little 
church of San Giovannino ; from whence it was after- 
wards removed to the sacristy of San Lorenzo, where is 
the Medicean burial-place. When all hope was thus 
ended, ' for,' says Varchi, ' up to that time thej had not 
been altogether without hope that Alessandro might 
have been in hiding in some nunnery, as he sometimes 
was wont, they met in a garret belonging to the Cardinal 
Oibo, ' being in mortal fear that the people might rise 
and kill them all,' and decided on calling together the 
council the next morning; and in the mean time sent 
another raeaaengcr to hasten the coming of Vitelli from 
Citta di Castello. He ai-rived with a hundred or so of 
soldiers early on the Monday morning, in much disorder 
and alarm, having ridden hard all night. To his surprise 
he found the city perfectly tranquil, and everything going 
on as usual. So, quietly sending his soldiers to their 
quarters, he began to gather together those most noted 
for their attachment to the Medici, and to prepare the 
way for continuing in some maimer a despotic government. 

On that same Monday morning, says Varchi, the 
murder of the duke began to be talked of throughout the 
ttty, and among all classes with infinite satisfaction. Bu.t 
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nobody ventured to speak out, and still Ices to take any 
active sti'pa. For nobody could be found who had seen 
him dead ; and the fear still was very general that the 
whole report might be a trick got up to justify new pro- 
scriptions, con6s cations, and persecutions. The great 
piazza was studded with little rings and circles of citizens 
talking in low voices, and already whispering of reopening 
the great council, proposing names for the Gonfaloniere- 
ship, and naming those whose deeds under the late 
government deserved to be visited with condign punisb- 
TDeut. To add to the confusion, says Varchi, the monks 
of St. Mark, and their piagnone disciples, began to preach, 
not only in the churches, hut in the streets, tbat all this 
was in exact accordance with the prophecies of Savonarola ; 
that all he had foretold would be equally fulfilled, and 
that Florence was about to recover her ancient liberty, to 
lose it no more for ever. 

The council of the forty-eight waa called together on 
that evening ; but though they were all of course friends 
of the late government, there were, says Varchi, forty- 
eight different opinions among them : only in one thing 
were they all agreed, that the great council should not he 
called together. Palla Rucellai alone opposed any reso- 
lution being come to while 30 large a number of citizens 
were in exile ; and insisted, acting as was supposed on 
behalf of Filippo Strozzi, that their return should be 
waited for. After a stormy meeting they separated 
withont having come to any resolution. It waa becoming 
hourly moi'e urgent, however, that some measures should 
be decided on ; for dangerous symptoms began to show 
themselves of the people being inclined to take the matter 
into their own hands. Stalwart gmiths, and carpenters, 
and other such artisans, when tbey saw any citizen of 
-Dote pass by their shops, would make their hammers ring 
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on their anvils, says Varchi, and cry out, ' Gentlemen, if 
yuu can't or don't know how to settle matters, call us! 
We will soon put all right.' Certainly very alarming for 
gentlemen who were agreed on nothing, except that they 
would on no account call the great council of the citizens I 
' So that,' continues the historian, ' Guicciardini, who was 
unquestionably the chief man of the Medicean party, ajid 
others trembled for fear ; and there was not one among 
them who did not begin to think by what means it would 
be possible for them to get safe out of Florence. For the 
gates were not only shut, but diligently guarded. 

But at this conjuncture, when nothing, says Varchi, 
was wanting to raise all the city in tumult, save some one 
to be the first to move, the Signore Cosimo, the son of 
that redoubtable Giovanni delle Bande Nere, that John 
of the black bands, the only one of the Medici who was 
ever great in aoy art, save that of getting on and up in 
the world — tlie Siguore Cosirao, whom we last heard of 
as a poor boy much neglected by his great relations, 
living in severe poverty with his mother, and imploring 
the forbearance of his creditor, the great banker Stro2zi ; 
this Signore Cosimo, now a young man of nineteen, arrived 
in Florence from his poverty-stricken Villa of Trebbio in 
the Mugcllo. He in bis retirement had heard nothing of 
the duke's death, and of all the movement at Florence, 
till some of the friends of the family had contrived to send 
a secret messenger out of the city to urge bis immediate 
coming. ' It is unspeakable and difficult to be believed,' 
says Varchi, with what admiration the people regarded 
him, ' with what affection they welcomed him, and wished 
that he should succeed to the sovereign power. And he 
advanced the while with a bearing neither exulting nor 
cast down, and seemed by virtue of a certain genuine 
majesty of appearance to deserve rather tliaa. to isassti 
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empire.' It is possible that Coaimo may liave been a 
jood-Iooking youth at nineteen, for the portraits and 
medallions which make us acqumnted with his features 
irere of several years later. And years and ill habits of 
Efe are not beautifiers. It is possible also, that very many 
of the Florentines may have seen in him a means of 
avoiding intestine disturbances, and of consolidating a 
reasonably free government. For they had as yet had 
small experience of princes, and of the seductions and de- 
moralizing effects on them of despotic power. But withal 
it is not to be forgotten, that worthy old Benedetto Varchi 
wrote the above-cited lines with the view of reading them 
aloud to this same Cosimo, then in the plenitude of his 
power. And it is sufficiently creditable to him to have ex- 
pressed under these circumstances, in as many passages of 
his work as he has, sentiments inspired by a love of liberty. 

The following day the forty-eight again met, Cosimo 
was summoned by the cardinal, and asked by him if he 
would promise the following four things : first, to ad- 
minister justice indifferently ; second, not to attempt to 
withdraw himself from the authority of Charles V. ; third, 
to avenge the death of Alessandro ; and fourth, to treat 
well the late duke's natural children : all wliich the young 
man, ' wJio looked as if he did not desire a throne^ very 
readily promised- Thereupon he was, chiefly by the 
influence of GuJcciardini, and Vitelli, the captain-general, 
quietly named, ' not duke, but chief and governor of the 
Florentine republic' A distinction of which of course 
little more was ever heard. 

Palla Rucellai, indeed, still held to his previous opinion, 
saying that he for his part would have no more of either 
dukes, princes, or lords in Florence. And when Guicci- 
ardini and Yettori urged on him the danger of such re- 
r«istance, observing that the'j -wwe deliberating with armed 




men at tbe door, he only said that he had lived upwards 
of sixty-two years, and therefore it was but little that 
armed men could hurt him. Some others of the forty- 
eight appearing still to hesitate, a voice was heard crying 
through the door : ' Be quick, be quick with your work, 
for the soldiers ' (those of Vitelli, that is, who was with 
his men on guard outside the council chamber) ' can no 
longer be held in.' The hint was sufficient ; the rest of the 
work was done quickly ; and Florence had a new master. 
It will readily be perceived from this account of the 
state of things in Florence, how important a difference 
might have been the result of that ' placing of tlie dead 
duke's head at the window,' which the Florentine Brutus 
was blamed for having neglected. Had the whole city 
been made aware suddenly, and while the abettors of 
Medicean supremacy were altogether unprepared, of the 
certainty of the duke's death, there would probably have 
been such a demand on the part of the people for the 
immediate convocation of the great council as could not 
have been resisted, and the whole issue might have been 
very different 

Time was also fatally lost by the ^fuoruseiti^ through 
an error of the Cardinals Salviati and Ridolfi. It has 
been seen that Filippo Strozzi'a first care was to write to 
them, urging them to collect forces to march on Florence, , 
and providing funds to enable them to do so. He started 
himself for Bologna, well furnished with money on the 
11th,' and found there letters from the two cardinals, 
written by them on hearing of the duke's deiith, before 
the receipt of his fr«m Venice. They on their part ex- 
horted him to levy men in the neighbourhood of Bologna, 
. and advance with them on Florence, promising that they 
would do the same from the side of the upper Valdamo. 
I JiiBUBry, 1537. 
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li ii clear, therefore, that their plans and intentions were 
perfectly in accord. Filippo, working together with 
Aldobrandini, and with ple.uty of money in his hand> 
found it easy enough to raise men; but had much diffi- 
culty in hitting on a place at which they could be 
mustered. For the neutrality of the pope forbade this 
being done on liis territory. After a while, however, a spot 
called Caslighone de' Gatti — Cat's Castle, as we should 
say — situated in the Apennines, not far from the celebrated 
monastery of Lavernia, was fixed on. This belonged to 
Count Girolamo Pepoli, and was subject to no superior 
jurisdiction. The count's permission was obtained by 
Strozzi to assemble bis men there ; but at the price of 
giving the count the command of them, though he was 
not well adapted, says Lorenzo Struzzi, for the positloa 
Filippo paid down two thousand crowns for two thousand 
men to be at Castiglione de' Gatti on the 2oth, under- 
taking that the remainder of their hire should be paid 
there on that day. 

But just as he had succeeded in making these arrange- 
ments, came letters from the two cardinals, telling him 
that they had been met on their way from Rome by a 
messenger from the new government at Florence, praying 
them to come to the city in a friendly spirit, and promising 
that everything should be arranged to their satisfaction. 
They had therefore counterraanded all their mihtary 
preparations, were going on to Florence as friends to ihe 
existing government, and counselled him to do likewise ; 
or at all events to take no hostde steps till be should 
hear further from them. Filippo was much perplexed on 
receiving these tidings, and was very doubtful what eouree 
to take.' Being extremely unwilling to act in opposition 
to the cardinals, and feeling, moreover, that he was nul 
' Vitudi Filiifpo Strozzi, p. scrii. 
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strong enough to commence hoatilitica alone against the 
forces at the disposition of Cosimo and his friends, he 
determined to take no further steps for tlie present, and 
to submit, as his brother remarks, to the loss of the two 
thousand crowns he had advanced. 

But there is a letter extant from him to the cardinals, 
written before the receipt of the news of this change in 
their plans, some passages of which indicate that Strozzi 
was not very sanguine as to the result of the struggle he 
was about to embark in. 

After pointing out that the fate of the city was alto- 
gether in the hands of VitelH, and suggesting that it 
might be possible to bribe him to refrain from lending his 
band to the establi aliment of a despotic government, hj 
giving bim the territory of Borgo San Sepolcro, a little 
city at tbe foot of the Apenuine, about twenty miles from 
Arezzo, he goes ou to say : — 

' If we come to a trial of strength, seeing that they are 
in the city, and we are out, that they have to pay tbeir 
way with tbe public money, and we with that of private 
individuals ' (and on this point the banker might well 
speak feelingly, for the funds for making war against 
Cosimo's government must, as he well knew, come nearly 
if not quite all from his own purse) ; ' seeing further that 
the imperial assistance ou wbith they may rely is near at 
hand, wliile tbe French support which we may hope for 
is tar off, it seems to me that we have no very cheering 
prospects. For these reasons I am not eager for the 
enterprise, and fear that the achievement of our Brutus 
may turn out to have been fruitless, even as was that of 
the other Brutus. For did not Augustus reign in the 
place of Caei-ar? Everything is in the power of Signer 
Alessandro VitellJ. And as he has on this occasion taken 
the line of protecting Cosimo, and as Csesar ma^ aat Iwsi 
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rtnatters al! straight by marrying the new duke to the 
t widow (Margarita, the widow of Alessaiidro), I think 
f tiiat Vitelli will stand firm by him. If, indeed, it were 
true, as Lorenzo de' Medici affirms, that the late duke 
quite recently told him, that he had not more than ten 
thousand crowns of ready money in his cotfers, I should in 
that case be inclined to think that we had no such very 
bad game before us ; for it would be impossible to main- 
tain garrisons long in the necessary places with so small a 
command of money. But if they have greater abundance 
of cash, or if Signore Alessandro Vitelli is willing to spend 
money of liia own, holding in his hands, as he does, the 
fortresses and the ducal jewels as a pledge, in that case 
I should have a different opinion.' 

Strozzi was, nevertheless, ready to try the fortune of 

■ war, and to supply the sinews of it, as is clear irom the 
following subsequent passage from the same letter : — 
' Knowing the Count Girolarao Pepoli's good disposi- 
tion to the cause, and his devotion to your lordships, 
especially to Salviati, I have given him the command and 
government of the three thousand men, who are ready 
to march hence. On the 25th of this month they will 
be all landed at Caatiglione de' Pepoli (otherwise Castig- 
lione de' Gatti), a spot near the frontier, where they may 

■ descend into the Mugello,' or otherwise, as may seem 
good to your lordships. Atid I hope that you will let 
me have your directions in that respect before that day; 
as we shall be in a region whence want of provisions will 
soon drive us ; and besides, wasting time and consuming 
^^^ pay will not at all suit us, who have W carry on the war 
^^L out of our private purses. If I receive no dii-ectiona from 
^^H yoiu: lordships, we shall proceed according to the judg- 

I 
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ment of Signor Girolarao Pepoli ; for I UTiderstand no- 
thin? of war. Brutus will be there id pei'son, and 
Aldiibrandini also.' 

There is a very perceptible sneer in this mention of 
the ' Brutus,' whose act had put in motion all this 
activity, which la worth a whole volume of commentary 
on the estimate in which Lorenzaccio was held by his 
contemporaries. 

The two cardinals almost immediately after the receipt 
of the letter above quoted, changed their minds and their 
plans, as has been seen. But they were very shortly 
enlightened as to the great mistake they had made in 
giving such ready credence to the flattering advances of 
the new government. No sooner had they disbanded 
the forces they had coiiected, and caused Fiiipjio by 
their representations to do the same, than the tone of the 
men in power at Florence, and especially of Alessandro 
Vitelli, who was now all-powerful there, was entirely 
changed towards them ; and they were given to under- 
stand that their presence in Florence was by no means 
acceptable. Hereupon they hurried off to renew con- 
sultations with Fibppo. And he and they, with Messer 
Salvestro Aldobrandini, and other of the leaders of the 
' ftiorusciti,' had a meeting near Bologna. 

Meantime Francesco Vettori, Strozzi's old correspond- 
ent, was writing letters, which are still extant, to Strozzi, 
urging him to abstain from causing bloodshed and con- 
fusion in his native city, by endeavouring to upset the 
present state of things by force of arms. And tliere b 
a long letter from Strozzi in reply, dated Bologna, 20th 
of January, 1537, on which Signor BIgazzi, who prints 
it among those illustratious to Niccolini's Tragedy, to 
which these pages have been so largely indebted, remarks, 
that it is ' the most beautiful, if not the most imijortasA. 
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I «nong the letters we have of Filippo Strozzi ; and p 
} that the dignity of his mind was never altogether destrojed 
I by his own vic«B and the corruptions of the time,' And 
in truth the letter is full of fine Eentiments ; and is 
admirably written in the tone of a noble-minded man, 
unjustly suspected of conduct utterly repugnant to his 
feelings. But Joseph Surface's speeches are 'beautiful' 
I in exactly the same sort. Yet they are not held to 
prove his dignity of mind. Strozzi complains in a tone 
I of the most noble, injured innocence, that his correspond- 
I enta suspect him of what his whole life should prove 
Mm incapable. He professes his readiness to accept the 
government of Cosimo, for whose father he had always 
the greatest respect ; and as for Abssandro Vitelli, has 
he not always asserted that Vitelli saved bis life in that 
matter of the accusation of poisoning Alessandro, by his 
expedient of appealing to Rome, before seizing him ? 

But we cannot admit that all this proves anything, 
except that the writer knew perfectly well how the part of 
a patriotic citizen should be acted, and was qnite equal to 
assuming it at the shortest notice, and under the most 
unfavourable circumstances ; even when he was at the very 
moment busy in concerting a diametrically different line of 
conduct. We have seen what he was writing to the 

1 Cardinals Salviati and Ridolfi a day or two before. The 
letter to them is without date. But he speaks in it of the 
15th of January as a day past, and of the 25th as a 
future day. While the letter, full of protestations that 
he was incapable of moving war against the city, bears 
date the 20th. 
And it now remains to be seen whether his subsequent 
conduct was more consistent with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this ' beautiful ' epistle. 
At the meeting held, as has been said, near Bologna, 
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those wlio were the most eager for war urged the reliance 
that might be placed on assistance from France. And 
a letter had been received from the Cardinal de Toumon, 
Francis I.'s minister, requesting Filippo to advance 
twenty thousand crowns on the security of his — the 
cardinal's — word, and to pay them over to the French 
ambassadors in Venice, to be used for making war on 
Florence. But Filippo, says his brother, rather naively, 
was not of this opinion. He alleged that the fine oppor- 
tunity which the death of Alessaudro had opened had 
been lost by the unfortunate credulity of the cardinals ; 
that troops from various sources were already collected 
in Tuscany, or were ready to march thither ; and that 
under these circumstances it did not appear to him 
opportune to attempt anything. He added further, that 
he had a few months before lent the Cardinal de Tournon 
fifteen thousand crowns, which had not been repaid, and that 
it really seemed as if it were expected that he should 
support the entire expenses of the war. While they 
were still debating, another envoy from Francis I. 
arrived with letters for Filippo from the king. He also 
brought with him fifteen thousand crowns, which, together 
with the twenty tliousand proposed to be borrowed from 
Strozzi, would make up the king's contribution to the war ; 
while it was expected, said the French envoys, that the 
exiles would bring forward as much on their part. But 
as the only exiles who could advance anything were 
Strozzi himself and the two cardinals, this portion also 
would fall chiefly upon hira. So that in point of fact 
the whole of the French share came out of his pocket, 
seeing that even the fifteen thousand crowns sent had 
been previously borrowed of him ; and at least a third, 
if not more, of the other half. 
It did seem certainly very like getting up a dance, 
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1 which the great banker's part was to pay the piper. 
Filippo hung hack ; advanced all sorts of objectiona, and 
was no little abused by the more ardent among' the exiles, 
who, as Struzzi justly observed, risked in the matter 
nothing but their persons To make matters worse (or 
him, and put him in a still more painful position, his son 
Piero arrived, with a couple of hundred soldiers in the 
French pay at his back, coming out of Piedmont. Piero 
had been flattered and caressed in France by Franci* 
and by hia kinswoman, Catherine, now become Dauphines^ 
by the death of her husbands elder brother, till he was 
wholly in the French interests. He was more eager for 
the war than any of them ; and abused his father in the 
presence of the Cardinal Salviati and tlie French ambassa- 
dor, for not coming down at once with his money, in the 
most violent and disgraceful manner,' He tohl FiUppci 
never again to dare to call him Ids son, for it was impossi- 
ble that he could be the oSspring of so vile a wretch. 
With that the young scapegrace stalked ofT; and, says 
Varchi, hia father followed in much affliction, and with 
great difficulty obtained from hia sun, by the intercesaioQ 
of Varchi himself, who afterwards told the story to 
posterity, leave to be heard by him, that he might justi^ 



Poor Fihppo ! It must be admitted that his portion 
was a hard one ; and we citn hardly fiud it in our hearts 
not to pity him. But this was what his prudence and 
policy, unguided by any principle save that of so steering 
amid the rocks and shoals of his difficult course as ever 
to lill the sails of his own interests, had brought him to, 
The cry of those who were insisting on the war, and of 
his own son above all, was that patriotism, and the 
deliverauce of their country, demanded it. And it may 

' Varolii, up. til. turn, iii, p. 324. Vito di FiUppo Blromi, p. ciL 
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be believed that many among the exiles were sincere 
ill their cry. Aa for the two cardiiials, nephews of 
Leo X., their feelings were in all probability much 
akin to those of Clarice, when she so soundly rated 
Ippolito and Alessandro, and drove them forth out of the 
I'alazzo Medici, and out of Florence, as illegitimate 
pretenders to the heritage of the Medicean name, honours, 
and ascendency. Those very reverend and legitimate 
scions of the stock of Cosmo, ' Pater patriae,' and 
Lorenzo the Ma^ificent saw with jealous eyes, first the 
bastard Alessandro, and then Cosimo the representative 
of a younger branch, stepping into the heritage of a 
crown prepared for the Medicean race by the long toils 
and unscrupulous crimes of so many generations of their 
ancestors. But as for liberty, it may well be supposed 
that their aspirations would," at the most, have shaped them- 
selves into the phrase of the young Strozzi, the Bolognese 
student : " Liberty, or rather an aristocracy, for ever I' 

But Filippo Strozzi cannot be credited either with 
patriotically enduring the government which his ill- 
judging fei low-citizens had placed over them for the sake 
of sparing them the miseries of war, confusion, and 
anarchy — for we have seen him busily engaged in plotfing 
and preparing such warfare ; nor with patriotically striv- 
ing at all hazards to destroy that tjTanny and restore 
his country to freedom ; for, besides the damning evidence 
of that imprudent epigraph to his young kinsman's letter, 
he based all his schemes on French support ; and he at 
least knew well how just was the observation we find 
in one of Vettori's letters addressed to him, urging him 
not to have recourse to armed rebellion ; to the effect 
that every advantage secured to French influence had 
but the etfect of subjecting Florence the more fatally to 
— tiie foreigner, and in the first place causing the imperial 
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I 'arm to weigh the more heavily on the cJty. Loudly as 

I Strozzi talked of his patriotic devotion, and liberally as 

! expended his immense wealth for political purposes, 

we are obliged to come to the conclusion that no trace 

of real patriotism is to be found in his conduct from 

beginning to end. 

In the calculated and 'prudent' marriage at twenty 
yeara old, which assured him the connection that enriched 
him with all the pickings of Medicean corruption ; in the 
dexterous and cowardly trimming at the 'time of tbc 
Medicean reverses in 1327 ; in the still more ' prudent,' 
and still less creditable withdrawal of himself from all 
participation in the really patriotic and fateful struggle 
of 1529-30 ; in the yet more infamous readiness to become 
the successful tyrant's instrument in all the worst and 
most ignoble work of the establishment of a crushing 
and degrading despotism ; in the even lower depths of 
abomination reached by him in the vile and vain en- 
deavour to curry favour with the wretched Alessandro, 
by making his mature age the pander to all the grossest 
profligacy, and the tutor in all the worst vices of the 
youthful tyrant ; in his readiness at first, as well as in his 
subsequent hesitation, to pay the cost of an armed resist- 
ance to that tyrant's successor ; and finally, in the deter- 
mination to do so, which brought him to his miserable 
death, and which will form the brief sequel that remains 
to be told of his story: in all the varied stages of his 
active, trimming, tacking, laborious, eventful life, we 
are unable to discover any leading motive, any pole-star 
which guided his devious course, save that of his own 
interests, understood in the most narrow sense, and 
pursued with the most untiring tenacity. 

And yet Filippo Strozzi had an intellect worthy of 
better things ; aod in some respects even a heart worthy 
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of better things. The keen, unscrupulous, pursuit of 
wealth was in no degree allied in him to any of the 
miser's weakness and meanness. The great capitalist 
cannot justly be accused of avarice in its exactest sense. 
He wanted to be great, admired, brilliant, beloved even- 
And the ideas of the world around him, from which he 
had formed his theory of life, suggested no other con- 
ception of the means of becoming all this than those 
which he so sedulously pursued. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Piero Strozzi.— His condnct, and motiTes. — Filippo decidoe on war,— 
Obstacle to it on the part of the French geucral- — Expedition Ip 
Monte Murlo. — Newe of thia moTement in Florence. — Piero's march 
againflt Prato- — Vitelli'ij night maruh from Florence to atlock Monts 
Murlo. — Filippo and other eiilea captured ; — taken to Florence. — 
their interview with Cottinio. — Execution of most of the prisoneiB.— 
Filippo prisoner in the fortrcae of Florence. — He ii tho priBoner of 
GharluB T.—IuteraegaiooB mode with the emperor in his iavour, — bj 
Vittoritt Oolonnn, — by Catherine de" Medioi, — by Panl IIL — Filippo 
is examined by torture.^ — Captnie and eiandnation of Qiuliano de' 
Gondi.— Filippo given up to Duke Cnsimo.— Hia literary occupationi 
in priHon. — Hia donfh. — Doubts, and different accouutB respectiug 
it, — Paper siiid to be left by him, — probably a forgery. — Epitaph 
written by hiiti B.-lf — His peraonsl appearance, and liabits of life, — 
Conalmuon. 

PiERO Strozzi's conduct in this matter of the war to be 
waged against the new goiernmeiit of Florence was yet 
more clearlj and avowedly unpatriotic than that of his 
father. He had chosen the ptofession of arms, which as 
it then e-^iated id ItaU, where every leader of repute 
held himself ready to sell his sword and his allegiance 
to the best hidder, was not only destructive of all national 
and patriotic feeling in the individual adopting such a 
career, but was eminently injurious to the general tone 
of feeling prevailing on alt subjects connected with the 
duties of a citizen to his country. Piero Stroz2i hoped 
to carve his way to honours and eminence by selling him- 
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self and his sword to France, and identilying himself 
entirely with French interests and aims. He pureued 
this end with consistency, pertinacity, and bravery, and 
accordingly succeeded in attaining it. But it was a low 
ambition for one of the first citizens of a state which had 
hitherto marched in the van of European civilization, and 
which there might yet have been hopes of saving from 
the sad impending fate that was to thrust her to the very 
bottom of the scale. A very low and immoi-al ambition, 
which fifty years earlier in Florence would have been 
felt to be such by any Florentine in Piero Strozzi'a place. 
And the ominous fact that it was not still so felt, was a 
very signiticative symptom that the degradation which 
absolutism, and the social ideas it brings with it, were 
already beginning to work tbeir fatal effects. 

Piero, at this beginning of his career, saw only in the 
question whether or no the exiles from Florence should 
raise war against Cosimo, who was protected by Charles 
v., an opportunity of making himself useful to French 
interests, and more immediately of finding the means of 
supporting the body of troops he had got together under 
his standard, and who formed the stock in trade of a 
condottiere captain starting in life. To keep these to- 
gether, and maintain them, was just then an object of 
prime importance, and at the same time of the { 
difficulty to Piero. He had no means at his i 
and his father, when the son asked for money for this 
purpose, liberal as he was in general, answered that the 
maintenance of soldiers was the business of monarchs 
and sovereign states, and not of private citizens.' It will 
be remembered that it was a matter of great displeasure 
X*i Filippo when his son first engaged himself with Francis I. 
It was the pressing necessity to find some means of 
I Vila di Filippii Btrozzi, p. ciii. 
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supporting these troops that made Piero Strozzi so ex- 
ceedingly anxious for the war, and provoked him into the 
scandalous and disgraccfuL conduct to his father that has 
been related. He had also contracted a large aiiiomit of 
debt, which his father would not pay ; although we find, 
in a curious paper' left by Filippo, and headed, 'My 
extraordinary expenses from 1526 to the present time, 
as far as I can recollect ; for many, I am sure, I canuot 
remember,'^ the following notable entry. 'Piero has 
debts to the amount of about five thousand crowns, which, 
inasmuch as they are owing to gentlemen and soldiers, 
must sooner or later be paid.' Nice morality! and that 
in the mouth of a trader and banker ! 

The upshot of the opportunity of defending himself, 
which Piero Strozzi was persuaded graciously to allow his 
father, and of the ill-will among the exiles generally, 
which the banker fimnd himself incurring in consequence 
of his demurring to defray the costs of the profjosed war, 
was, that he ended by consenting to advance all the large 
sums demanded of, him, both as loons to France, and as 
his share of the moiety to be contributed by the exiles. 

But when this had been arranged, a fresh obstacle 
arose to the prosecution of the war, which none of t!]e 
parties had calculated upon. Gianpaolo Orsini da Ceri, 
then at Rome, who was the captain in the service of 
f ranee, to whom the command of the expedition was to 
be intrusted, notwithstanding the urgent representations 
of the French ambassadors in Venice, objected to under- 
take the enterprise, giving it as his opinion, as a niilitsiry 
authority, that no good was to he hoped from it. He 
said, indeed, that if the Cardinal de Macon would, as the 
representative of Francis in Rome, give orders for him to 

' BeonotelG. 

- Pimtcdatp.337 nt W>o mmtYatiana to tUn Tragedy bj Siccoliiii- 
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march, he would, as was his duly as a soldier, obey. But 
the cardinal shrank from assuming such a responsibility. 
And the result was, that nothing was done towards carry- 
ing out the object for which Filippo had paid his money 
till several months later. 

It was near the end of July' before the promised 
French assistance was forthcoming to support the exiles 
in the meditated attempt on Florence. By that time four 
thousand infantry and three hundred cavalry had been 
assembled at Mirandoln, under the command of Capino 
da Mantova, who was placed under the orders of Bernardo 
Salviati and Piero Strozzi ; and by the assistance of Count 
Pepoli, and in some degree of Pope Paul III., who chose 
to see nothing of the movements of the fuorusciti on his 
professedly neutral territory, a force was collected by 
the exiles in the neighbourhood of Bologna, to co-operate 
with them. 

Filippo left Venice when all was ready for the attempt, 
with the intention of remaining at Bologna till the success 
of the enterprise should open the way for him to Florence, 
But there was then at Biilogna a certain^ Niccolaio Braccio- 
lini, of Pistoia, with whom Filippo had formerly been on 
terras of much intimacy. This man, who appears to have 
been in the pay, or at least in the interest, of the Floren- 
tine government, persuaded Filippo Strozzi, and Baccio 
Valori, one of the chiefs of the exiles, who held the 
position of commissary of the rebel forces, by representa- 
tions that he could throw Pistoia entirely into their hands, 
to come on with some twenty horseman in advance of the 
army towards that city. Ct would be the means, he said, 
of confirming and assuring the minds of the numerous 
friends to the cause in those districts, if they appeared 
among them before the troops of Cosimo, and the Impe- 
I 1537. ' SeKni, op. cH, vol. ii. v- ^^^ 
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rifiliats, who supported him, should have shown themselves. 
Induced by these representations, and by his coufidence 
in BraecJoUni, Filipp), with Baceio Valori, advanced to a 
castle called Monte Murlo, in the ueigliboiirhood of Prato. 

It is a remarkable spot, wliich must attract the atten* 
tion of any traveller between Prato and Pistoia. The 
castle, now merely a lone faim-house, crowua an isolated 
conical bill, wliicli stands out in front of the chain of the 
higher Apennine rauge, about seven miles from Pii^taia, 
three from Prato, and filteeii only from Florence. This 
advance into the territory of the enemy, unsupported by 
the rebel array, which, though commanded to follow, was 
eventually detained two days by heavy rains in the moun- 
tains, seems to have been as mad a piece of imprudence 
as ever any man was guilty of. The castle of Monte Murlo, 
as it waa called, was not a place capable of any defente 
against a serious attack, even if those who accompanied 
Filippo had been numerous enough to defend it. Segni, 
the historian, says, that Strozzi was misled as to the 
nature of the place ; that he supposed it to have been 
an efficiently fortified stronghold ; and that on reaching 
it, though Baceio Valori, and those with hint boasted 
that they were sufficient to hold it against any force likely 
to come from Florence against them, he immediately felt 
the great risk of the step he had been led to take, and 
sent oif messengers to his son Piero to hasten up with his 
troop with alt possible expedition. 

In the mean time the traitor Braceiolini bad kept Cosimo 
and his captain-general, Vitelli, well informed of every 
movement of Filippo Strozzi and the exiles. Indeed, the 
advance of the latter to Monte Murlo was generally known 
in Florence. And the universal idea among the citizens 
.was, tliat it was wholly incredible that any of the exiles* 
and above all such a man as Filippo Strozzi, would have 
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ventured on auch a step, if he had not some grounds for 
confidence beyond what were apparent. Vitclli knew well 
enough from Bracciolini the real truth, and the pretences 
by which Piiippo bad Iwen induced to make this fatally 
imprudent move. But he chose to affect to share the 
alarm which prevailed in the city ; an alarm which sig- 
nificatively suggests to ub the usual nature of these re- 
turns of an exiled party. Many, probahly the great body 
of those who remained in Florence, would have rejoiced 
in the overthrow of despotic power, and the restoration 
of the old constitution. But they nevertheless dreaded 
the immediate results of the victorious entry of a per- 
secuted and vindictive party. Once ag'ain'it was a mani- 
festation of the old 'Vffi victisT principle, which separated 
the inbabitantfl of each city into two irreconcilably hostile 
factions, and thus made despotism possihle. 

Vitelli took every measure calculated to raise the panic 
to the utmost ; and in the mean time quietly sent Bertino 
Strozzi, some cousin of the great family, who was ready 
to curry favour with the existing government by betraying 
the head of his house, to Monte Murlo, on the pretext of 
a friendly visit to Filippo, that he might report accurately 
the degree of defence which the exiles were likely to make, 
and ascertain whether they were in any degree on their 
guard. Hia report was to the effect that Filippo and 
Baccio Vaiori were living in the old castle, as if they 
were in their own villa in time of peace, and that the 
place might very easily be taken. 

In the mean time Piero Strozzi had arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Monte Murlo, with six hundred infantry 
and a hundred horsemen. But instead of remaining to 
guard the castle, he had pushed on to the walk of Prato, 
where he had engaged in a useless skirmish with the 
governor and the garrison of that city. 
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Vitelli was at the same time taking his measures for an 
attack on Monte Murlo. He left Florence with a 
force of three thousand well-armed men soon after night- 
fall on the last day of July ; while the leading citizens 
who were in Florence passed the night with their feet in 
•their stirmpa ready to mount, says Segni, and ride for 
-their lives, in case Vitelli should fail in his enterprise. 
* And Francesco Vettori, among the rest, though he was a 
great friend of Filippo, cried out that every effort must 
be made to defend the city ; for that there would be no 
mercy shown ; and Fihppo, in returning to the city, 
would have no power to save it" from the fury of the 
general body Of the exiles and their soldiery. 

Piero Strozzi, on returning from his silly march against 
Prato, had left the main body of his troops at a villa at 
the foot of Monte Murlo, while he himself had, with a few 
men, gone towards Pistoia to raise the country in that 
direction. He had but just started on this errand when 
Vitelli and his little army arrived below Monte Murlo, 
about an hour before the dawn of the Ist of August. 
Falling in with the body left by Piero Strozzi, they 
attacked and easily routed them. Piero, either hearing 
the noise of the attack, or warned by a scout of what was 
occurring, returned to find his men escaping to the hills in 
all directions ; and at once giving up all for lost, disguised 
himself, and with much difficulty, by favour of the darkness, 
for it was not yet dawn, escaped across the mountains. 

The victors then proceeded to climb the steep hill on 
which the castle is situated ; to seize the important prize 
which was caged in it as in a trap. There were Filippo 
Strozzi, Baccio Valori, with a son and a nephew, Anlon- 
francesco degll Albizzi, the same whom we saw at the 
beginning of this history making himself conspicuous as a 
' Sugui, 0^. tit, turn. ii. p. 175. 
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favourer of the Medici, when they returned to the city in 
15I!i, now a rehel taken in arms against them; and ten 
or twelve young Florentines as a garrison. They had 
three old howitzers on the walls, and a half-ruined bastion 
to protect the entrance ; but so little were they dreaming 
of an attack, that Filippo and Valori were in their beds 
asleep when tliey were roused by the trumpets of the 
enemy before the gate. Filippo and Baccio at first 
screamed for their horses ; but a minute's outlook from the 
window of the room where they had been sleeping showed 
them that all hope of escape was vain. They were caught 
in the trap that had been baited for them ; and with their 
capture the enterprise of the fuorugciti was at an end. 
Without Filippo, who held the purse, nothing was to be done. 

Seeing that the game was up, Filippo called from the 
window to his party to yield, and cried out again and 
again that he surrendered to Alessandro Vitelli, in whom 
he hoped to find a friend. Vitelli met him with all 
courtesy, addressing him as an old friend, aud assured 
him that he need be in no fear for his hfe, 

Tlie prisoners were then mounted on the most wretched 
horses that could be found ; both, says Segni, for the 
greater security and the greater contumely, and so 
brought to Florfence. 

Down that same Via Larga, along which Filippo had 
escorted the young Medici pi-iaoners in the expulsion from 
the city in 1527, amid a closely-erowdcd rabble of those 
who are always ready to pay themselves for their cringing 
to the great by exulting over them when they fall, and 
under the scorching heat of the August sun, the prisoners 
had to pass to the Palazzo Medici to be presented to the 
yictor Cosimo. 

miserable thing it was, says Segni, to see these 
e citizens, and especially Filippo Strozzi, who had f*^ 
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BO many years passed for the greatest and most fortunate 
private citizen in all Italy, (UsmountiDg from their vile 

hacks, in soiled and coarse dresses, at the door of the 
M edicean tyrant 

Passing up the magnificent stair of the palace, amid s 
throng of the jeering parasites of the new ruler, they 
reached the presence-chamber, and knelt before the 
youthful despot, who had their lives in his hand, and 
humbly besought his clemency. Cosimoa mother also 
was present, that Maria Salviati, who ten years before 
was writing in such pitifully humble guise to beg the for- 
bearance of her creditor, FUippo Strozzi, and to her 
Pilippo also knelt beseechingly. Cosimo 'answered a 
few words,' says Segni, ' with a very tranquil countenance 
expressive of mildness and benignity rather than of hatred 
and cruelty.' So that the prisoners went from his 
presence with good hope in their hearts. 

But the nature of that ancestor of the long line of 
Medicean dukes, who afterwards earned for himself the 
appellation of the Tuscan Tiberius, was not jet knowa 
A few years later no man would have thought of expect- 
ing mercy from him. On leaving the palace, Filippo and 
Baccio VaJori were taken to the fortress, and consigned 
to the keeping of Alessandro Vitelli. The rest of the 
prisoners were sent to the Bargello, or common jail. 
Many citizens also were arrested, as known friends and 
adherents of Filippo Strozzi, and some were committed 
to the Bargello ; but a great many, says Segni, were 
allowed to escape by the Spanish soldiers,' who would 
not stain their military honour by making themselves 
ministers to the hangman. 

On the following day, the 2nd of August, a scaffold 

' Troopa in the pay of the emperor, marched to Florence to support ' 
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was erected on the great Piazza, and four of the prisoners 
were decapitated. On the following day four mure were 
brought out to death. But when this had continued for 
four days, the murmuring of the city at so ghastly a daily 
sight became so loud that it was deemed prudent by the 
new despot to stay his hand. And the remainder of the 
rank and file of the prisoners were sent to tiie fortress of 
Pisa, where in one way or another they shortly died. 

But it was not till the 20th of that month of August 
that Baccio Valori, and Antonfrancesco degli Albizzi 
were, after being first duly stretched on the rack, be- 
headed privately iu the chapel of the Bargello. 

Filippo still remained a prisoner in that fortress for 
the building of which he had furnished the funds. But 
Vitelli, while he took very good precautions to prevent 
the possibility of his escape, made his imprisonment as 
little irksome to him as might he, allowing him the free 
range of the interior of the fortress, permitting hira to see 
such visitors and friends as chose to come to him, and 
inviting him to live at his own table. He treated him so 
well, indeed, that the jealousy of the suspicious tyrant 
Cosimo was excited by it. But the cap tain -general 
seems to have acted on principles which his master could 
not have but approved. For we are told that by this 
means he got out of his prisoner ' very large sums of 
money, besides jewels and presents of great value, made 
by Fdippo to Madonna Angiola, his wife, and to his sons 
and daughters.' 

Very shortly, however, after the commencement of 
Filippo's imprisonment, Vitelli left Florence and the 
service of Cosimo to enter that of Pope Paul 111., and 
delivered over the fortress, together with his prisoner, to 
Don Giovanni di Luna, an officer of Charles V. Both 
Cosimo and Filippo considered themselves shamefiilly ill 
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treated by Vitelli in this matter; — tlie duke, because the 
fortress, and still more the prisoner, whom he was exceed- 
ingly anxious to have in his own hands, were given into 
the keeping of the emperor, and Strozzi, because all the 
money which he had given to Vitelli, and all the promises 
which the latter had made to him that his life should be 
spared, were now useless and worthless. 

Filippo was now, therefore, the prisoner of Charles V., 
and not of Cosimo ; and it was to the emperor, therefore. 
that were addressed the numerous intercesaiona of those 
to whom it seemed a strange, and terrible calamity that 
so very rich a man should suffer the common fate of his 
fellow-rebels and conspirators. These intercessors with 
Charles were numerous and influential; and the mass of 
papers still extant concerning the various intrigues and 
schemes set on foot with rhe hope of saving him, indicate 
that the fate of the great capitalist was looked on aa a 
matter of almost European importance. 

Among many others, the celebrated Vittoria Colonna 
interested herself in his favour ; and we have a letter 
from her to the Marchese del Vasto, written from 
Perrara, in which she begs him to use all bis influence 
with the emperor, remarking that ' Filippo Strozzi once 
lent me certain moneys ; and although they were repaid 
very shortly, still my obligation for bis kindness remains.' 
She feels compassion, she says, for the error, in some de- 
gree excused perhaps by the longing desire of revisiting 
one's native land. 

Bernardo Tasso, the poet, and father of the greater 
poet, was employed by Strozzi as a salaried agent at the 
court of the emperor at Madrid, to put in motion every 
influence that could be brought to bear in bia favour. 

Catherine de' Medici, the Dauphiness of France, hia 
Jtinswoman, was also applied to ; and did not, as it would 
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seem, refuse to make application to her father- in-law 's 
enemy; very possibly thus injuring the cause she in- 
tended to serve. 

But the most powerful, and, as it seems from the records 
of these negotiations, the most earnest of all these inter- 
cessors was Pope Pan! Ill, Not only by letter, but by 
word of mouth at the meeting which he had with Charles V. 
and Trancis I. at Nice, he strongly urged the emperor 
to spare his prisoner. But it is curious to observe the 
profound and universal immorality of the time, even in its 
thoughts of mercy. On what ground are we to picture to 
ourselves this venerable octogenarian pontiff urging the 
most Catholic emperor to mete out to Strozzi a different 
measure from that wiiich had been allotted to his fellow- 
captives ? Did he speak of his especial worth ? But he 
was notoriously one of the most profligate men of his age^ 
Did he urge at least his devotion to the church, and the 
utility with which he might serve the cause of religion ? 
But he was equally notoriously a scotfer and freethinker. 
There was absolutely nothing to put forward but his 
colossal wealth. What! put to death a man with millions 
of money at command ! Will it not be an impious flying 
in the face of Mammon? Or (if we are to trust the 
anonymous concluder of Lorenzo Strozzi's biography of 
his brother, which ceases at the beginning of the Monte 
Murlo affair), as Paul would have put it if he had 
honestly spoken out his thoughts, ' What ! kill the goose, 
who lays us such golden eggs I kill our loan contractor, 
and tas-farmer, who does ail our little bills, and can 
always be depended on for help at a pinch !' For the 
writer referred to remarks, not as any matter of reproach 
or complaint, that Paul had in miud money assistance 
which he had received, and the hope of receiving more 
from the great banker. It is notable too, that in all the 
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applications for Strozzi's pardon, and in all the reasons 
adduced oo the other side for not granting it, no word is 
said by either party of the necessity of meting' egwaZ justice 
to all. Nobody attempts to show that his case differed 
in any way from that of those who had been eummanly 
executed. And nobody remarks that — as it would he 
phrased in these days — if he were pardoned, the others were 
murdered men. No idea of the kind seems to have crossed 
the mind of any of the parties concerned for an instant. 

Pope Paul succeeded in obtaining from Charles a pro- 
mise that Strozzi's life should be spared if it should 
appear that be was not implicated in the murder of Ales- 
sandro ; which there ia not the slightest reason for sus- 
pecting that he was. But there are grounds for thinking 
that Filippo's cause was injured in the mind of the satur- 
nine and suspicious Charles by the strong interest taken 
in it by so many and ao great personages. And Cosimo 
was all the while labouring hard with the emperor for 
permission to wreak his vengeance on the great citizen, 
who had disputed his sovereignty. But still Charles 
answered, that he would consent to his death only in case 
he were found guilty of having been Lorenzo's accomplice 
in the murder of Alessandro. At the same time the 
emperor consented, that for the ends of justice, Cosimo 
should cause Strozzi to be examined on this point. I'he 
emperor and Cosimo, it may be concluded perfectly well 
understood each other; and the sequel proceeded in the 
most orderly and regular manner. 

An ' examiner,' one Sebastiano Bindi, a ' chancellor of 
the Eight,'' was sent to Fitippo, and on his denying all 
participation in the crime charged against him, forthwith 
placed him on the rack, and kept him there in the most 
frightful agony, till Don Giovanni di Luna, whose office, 
' A Ijoaid of tUe eiecutiYe eu culled. 
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as commandant of the fortress, required him to be present, 
exclaimed that the torture was too great. The zealous 
chancellor, however, could not succeed in drawing the 
desired confession from the victim. But the matter still 
proceeded according to the usual precedent. After a 
while spent in looking about for the most proper person 
for the purpose, 'Justice' laid hands on an unfortunate 
man of the name of Giuliano Gondi, apparently for no 
other reason than that he was an intimate friend of 
Strozzi, and had passed much time with him in his prison. 
He was secretly seized by night, and was no more seen 
or heard of; till, many years afterwards, when Cosimo 
was at the height of his jjower, he was liberated from 
prison, and reappeared among the citizens. But he ever 
after maintained the most complete silence on all that 
had taken place during his imprisonment. And nothing 
was therefore ever known beyond the fact that a deposi- 
tion said to have been obtained from him while on the 
wheel, was sent to the emperor ; and that an answer was 
received from Madrid, in consequence of which Fillppo 
was delivered into the hands of Cosimo. 

Nearly sixteen weary months of heart-sickening alter- 
nations of hope and despair had passed over Filippo 
Strozzi, in that fortress which his money had built for the 
oppression of his fellow-citizens, while the rulers of Europe 
were thus settling his fate. For the greater portion of 
tliat time, however, he had been buoyed up by considerable 
hopes of eventual pardon and liberty. And during the 
tedious hours of tiiis long imprisonment he occupied him- 
self in making a translation of Polybius into Tuscan, 
which he sent with a dedicatory letter, bearing date the 
20th of September, 1538, to Alessandro Vitelli, 'A 
magnificent letter !' Signer Bigazzi says. And in truth it 
indicates a very competent appreciation of the value of 
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the author, and of the circumstancts under which Lis work 
was written. It ia, together with four or five other letters 
from Strozzi to Piero Vettori, written while he was 
engager! on the translation, and filled with critical 
remarks and inquiries on passages of the Greek text, a. 
sufficient testimony that neither the political affairs of one 
of the busiest politicians in Europe, nor the husiness of the 
largest of European capitalists, nor the pleasures of one of 
the most dissipated men living, had sufficed to occupy all 
the energies of this remarkable man's most versatile mind; 
and that amid all his strangely varied cares, anxieties, 
debaucheries, intrigues, conspiracies, and troubles, he had 
found the time and the inclination to recur to those pur- 
suits which be had first been taught to love by the scho- 
lars of the magnificent Lorenzo's scattered academy. 
But on this ' magnificent letter,' too, there is the trail of 
the serpent. And the reader of it who is seeking for 
materials to form his judgment of Filippo Strozzi, will be 
more impressed by the abject flattery it addresses to Vitelli, 
when we know how bitter the feelings of the writer's heart 
were, and tiiat justly, against him, than by the acquaint- 
anceship it evinces with Roman history and literature. 

Filippo Strozzi was put to the torture in this fortress 
prison, without any avowal of the nature sought being 
obtained from him, Giuliano Gondi was then kidnapped 
and tortured with the same view. Then the substance of 
his confessions, or what purported to be such, were sent to 
the emperor ; and an order from him to his commandant 
of the fortress came hack, directing him to deliver up 
Filippo Strozzi to the Duke Cosirao. These are the facta 
known to history. And one other completes all tliat 
authentic history has to tell on the subject. On the 
morning of the 18th of December, 1538, Filippo was 
found dead in his prison. 



How he died has always been one of the many 
mysteries of Italian history. The anonymous writer who 
has furnished the conclusion of the biography by hia 
brother Lorenzo, not only states as a certain fact that he 
killed himself with a sword left in his prison by chance by 
one of his guards, but gives the following document, 
which he asserts was found after his death in his own 
handwriting, 

'That I may not be any longer in the power of ray 
enemies, whereby, besides being unjustly and cruelly tor- 
tured, 1 might by the force of the torment be led into 
saying something to the prejudice of my own honour 
and the injury of my innocent relations and friends, as has 
happened to the miserable Giuliano Gondi, I, Filippo 
Strozzi, have come to the determination, dreadful as in 
respect of my soul it appears to me, to end my life by my 
own hands. I recommend my soul to God, who is infinite 
mercy ; humbly praying Him, if that He will award it no 
other good, to grant it at least the sojonro assigned to 
Cato of Utica, and other such-like virtuous men who have 
made a similar end. I beg Signor Don Giovanni di 
I.una, the governor of the fortress, to take a portion of my 
blood after my death, and to make therewith a pudding,' 
and to send it to the Cardinal Cibo, that he may satiate 
himself after my death with that which he could never be 
satiated with during my life; because nothing else was 
needed to him to reach the papacy,* to which he so dis- 
honourably aspired. I beg him (di Luua) to cause my 
body to be buried in Santa Maria Novella, near to that 
of ray wife, if it shall seem fit to Cibo that I be buried 

' 'Migliaccio,' literati; a black-pudding, I am obliged to tranalate 
tho abominaUoit as I find it, 

' ' Nothing anfe aij death ;' that ia lo say, Fiiippo hiwl at the Inat 
eloctioa inSuenced the French ciudiiiaU to uluct Puul in. 
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I holy ground. If not, I will lie wherever they may 
choose to put me. 

' I earnestly bog of my sons that they observe the will 
I have made here in the fortress, which is in the hands of 
Beiivenuto Ulivieri, except that part respecting Bandlno ; 
that they will pay Signor Don Giovanni (di Luna) for the 
many comforts I have received from him, and expenses to 
which he has been put on my account, fca- which I have 
never paid in any way. 

' And I heg thee, O Ctesar, with all humility, to inform 
thyself better respecting this poor city of Florence, having 
some care for its welfare, if it be not thy intention to 
destroy it entirely. 

' PniLiPPUS Strozza, jamjam moriturus. 
' Eioriare aliqiiis as oaaibus meifl mei amiguiuia ultot.' 

Such is the statement, and the document in support of 
it, put forward by the anonymous biographer. But it is 
certain that this story of the important prisoner's suicide 
was but very partially believed at the time. Signor Bigazzi, 
whose knowledge of the sources of Tuscan history is pro- 
bably unrivalled, has adduced in a note on this passage' 
of the biography the following estraets from the diaries 
of three contemporary chroniclers. The first writes : — 

' 1538. The 14th (an error for 18th) of December, it 
was knovm how Filippo Strozzi was found dead in the fortress 
in which he had been imprisoned for sixteen months ; and 
it is said that he had killed himself with a sword, which 
he found by chance. And many say that he has been 
beheaded ; and this is more generally beheved.' 

The second says : — 

'On the 18th of December, 1538, Filippo Strozzi was 
found dead in the fortress near the Porta Faenza, where 
be has been imprisoned for sixteen months, and premau^ij 
' Vita (li Filippo Strozii, op. cit. p. cxviii 
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in other places (this is an error) ; and it is said that he 
has been beheaded, which is believed by mo6t persons.' 

The third ran thus : — 

'On the 18th of December, Fllippo Strozzi was found 
dead in the fortress, where he had remained a prisoner 
from the day he was taken Ut the present time. It is 
said that he has been beheaded. He has been buried 
where the houses end that extend towards the fort of St. 
Antonio, near a little shrine whieh stands there in a field,' 

And the historian Se^i, who may be considered the 
best authority for all that was really known, and with 
most probability believed on the subject,' says, after 
having mentioned the papers which circulated among 
the people as having been found in Strozzi's handwriting 
after his death : ' His body was never seen ; nor was it ever 
known in what place he was buried. And a rumour was 
accredited among the common people that he had killed 
himself,whenheperceived,or thought that he perceived, that 
he should be delivered into the hands of the executioner 
to be put to death. But the more probable belief of 
the few was, that Filippo was put to death by order of 
the governor, or of the Marcbese del Vasto, who had 
promised not to give him up into the hands of the duke, 
and that those officers when they heard the decision of 
the emperor, who wished to do what was agreeable to 
Duke Cosimo, had caused him to be killed, and then 
spread a reiwrt that he had died by his own hand- It 
is said also, that those writings which have been published 
as being by Filippo, were in fact written by Fierfrancesco 
of Prato, who was the duke's pedagogue when he was a 
lad. But this story, that Filippo killed himself, was 
readily believed by many, because he was in their estima- 
tion au impious man, and one who did not believe in 
' Stgni, op. cit,, vol. ii. p. 212. 
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Christ. And this led the people to say that God had 
deservedly chastised him with a punishmeDt, fitting in an 
exemplary manner for one who had always scoffed at 
religion.' 

' None the less for this, however, is it true,' adds the 
historian, ' that Filippo possessed rare qualities, worthy of 
an illustrious and highly-honoured citizen. In point of 
wealth he stood alone, and not to be compared to any 
other man whatsoever in Italy. For at his death he was 
found to be worth three hundred thousand crowns of 
ready cash, and two hundred thousand crowns in estates, 
jewels, and other property.' 

According to this account it would seem that the im- 
perial officers caused him to be murdered to save the 
letter of their own promises, and to rescue him 
from the worse fate of torture and a public execution, 
which awaited him if he were consigned to his enemieg, 
Cosimo, and his minister, Cardinal Cibo. The circum- 
Btances, however, of the duke's old master having been 
employed to write the paper, 'which it was intended to 
attribute to Filippo, would seem to favour the opinion 
that the murder was done by the duke's order. As for 
the paper itself, it appears to me to bear many marks of 
being a forgery. 

But there is a paper which Filippo did unquestionably 
write shortly before his death, and which Signor Bigazzi 
has given in the volume so often cited, in a facsimile of 
Strozzi's handwriting. It is his own epitaph, drawn 
up in two forms, both in Latin. The first, headed, ' In 
my own country, if in these times it shall be permitted,' 
consists of the following words only : — 

Philippo Strozzj:. 

Sal'iB \\oc-, tteteva, T,iivuut omnes. 
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KPITAPH WBITTEK BY HIMSELF. 

' To Filippo Strozzi. These words suffice. The rest 
is known to all,'— a proud, but not an undue nor vain- 
glorious inscription. Of the second, prepared 'for a 
ctenotaph in some foreign city,' in case no monument 
should be permitted to be raised to bini in Florence, the 
same cannot be said. The translation of the great banker's 
opinion of himself runs as follows : — 

' To Filippo Strozzi, by far the most illustrious of all 
Tuscans in nobility, learning, and wealth; who, when 
Rome was sacked by the imperial forces, and Pope Cle- 
ment was besieged there, restored to liberty his country, 
then reduced to a base slavery. Wlien ten years after- 
wards he was again opposing resuscitated despotism, being 
taken prisoner at the castle of Monte Murlo, he was soon 
after cruelly put to death. His seven surviving sons 
placed this monument to his memory, amid the tears of 
all good men. The tyrant did not blush to buy his head,' 
(interlined ' blood ') ' at a vast price ; for he could find no 
means of remaining in security while so powerful an 
enemy lived. But Liberty, knowing well that all her 
hopes fell together with him, willed to be buried in the 
same tomb. Pour forth then, stranger, abundant tears 
if the Florentine republic is aught to thee ; for thou wilt 
never have to weep the loss of a greater citizen. He 
lived forty-eight years; . , . months, . . . days. His last 
words were : " It is sweet to die by whatsoever death for 
one's country." ' 

These were at all events the words that looked best 
to be said under the circumstances ; and therefore Filippo, 
true to his life-long practice, puts them into hia own 
mouth as his last How little they represented any real 
sentiment of his heart, the reader of the foregoing pages 
need not be told. 

The anonymous coucluder of the biography baa the 
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following on the personal appearance and babits of 
his hero, which may help us to realize the pleasant 
figure of the great hanker, capitalist, loan contractor, and 
roue, as he was wont to be seen in the streets of Florence. 
* Fibppo,' says he, ' was tall of stature, of cheerful, pleas- 
ing face, adust in complexion, agile in person, built for 
exercise rather than for a life of ease, and agreeable 
in manner as ever man was. In gestures, deeds, and 
words he was extremely affable, almost always smiling 
on first meeting with any one. His step was exceed- 
ingly quick, and when his friends would remark on it, he 
would say that no loss irked him so much as loss of time ; 
and that he did not sec why, when he could transport 
himself quickly from place to place, he should do it 
slowly. Every day that he could dispose of as he 
pleased, he was wont to divide into three parts : one of 
which he gave to his studies, one to his private business, 
and one to his pleasures. . . . He was always more 
inclined to pleasure than was perhaps fitting, and tliat 
not only from his own inclination, hut to accommodate 
himself to the wishes of hia superiors and friends, \Vhen- 
erer he was at any public or private assembly where 
there were ladles, he would very hghtly fall in love ; for 
he was exceedingly inclined to the society of women, and 
chiefly attached himself to those who were remarkable 
for elegance and grace of manner, f rather than to the 
merely beautiful in feature. He was exceedingly fond 
of music, and sang well and accurately. And he was 
not ashamed to ^ng the penitential psalms at night in 
public together with his brother Lorenzo, and others such 
on holidays. He took much pleasure also in composing 
in our own tongue both in prose and verse ; as may be 
seen by the translations and madrigals of bis which are 
sung to music at the present day. He was very sumptuous 
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in his dress ; as much bo as any other man in the city. 
He delighted much in travel, and in seeing new manners 
and people. But his various and many affairs never 
permitted him to indulge in this desire. To sum up his 
character in a word, those who were acquainted with 
literature supposed that he could never have given his 
attention to anything else ; while those who had business 
relations with him, and knew in how masterly a manner 
he managed his affairs, could not easily he persuaded 
that he ever attended to any other matters; and those 
who knew him as a man of pleasure could scarcely 
believe that he could ever find time for aught he- 
sides.' 

Such was Filippo Strozzi : a remarkable and rarely 
endowed man assuredly ; though not one to whom the 
reader can be invited to accord his admiration or esteem. 
And yet were he now living among us, with only so much 
of mitigation of his vices as the improved morality of 
our age would net-essarily insure, he would be one of 
those whose good qualities the world is eager to dwell 
on, and to magnify, while it loves to be blind to, their 
vices and d^ects. His own countrymen, therefore, may 
he excused if they have always regarded him somewhat 
too favourably ; if they have been inclined to find some 
partially effaced outlines of the character of a hero and 
a patriot, where in truth no faintest elements of either 
existed ; and if the great and splendid capitalist has 
occupied a place and space in Florentine history to 
which he was hardly entitled. Had he been sufi'ered 
to make his peace with Cosimo, as he would have gladly 
done ; to have returned to spend his colossal fortune in 
outshining all otliers in the courtier career of demoraliza- 
tion and degradation, which Florentine society entered 
on at so fast ^nd fatal a pace under 'the Tuscan 
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Tiberius,' subsequent generations would have heard much 
less of Fllippo Strozzi. 

For us, however, the fame-halo which rightfully or 
mgfiilly gathered around the name of the wealthiest 
Florentine, and by preserving the details of his chequered 
career, has made this picture such as it is, of an authentic 
sixteenth -century life possible, must be deemed a fortu- 
nate circumstance. Few lives could afford so rich, so 
highly-coloured, and so many-sided a view of the life of 
^^_ that ever-interesting ' renaissance ' time ; which (at all 
^^B events in the land of its cradle) was in truth, if not a 
^^H death-hour, the bcginniug of a period of hybernation, 
^^" from which the awakening is but in our own more fortu- 
nate day. Doubtless the social and moral forces were at 
I work in accordance with eternal beneficent laws during 
this winter-slumber time, as proficuously as the vital 
forces ill the chrysalis, however difficult it may be to trace 
the exact line and method of their operation. Italy 
awakes far other than she was when she fell into her 
three-century-long lethargy. But the impeding powers, 
against which she has to fight her onward way, are very 
much less changed — necessarily, since systems based on 
falsehood, and on narrow interests narrowly understood, 
have no vital sap and organic growth. The dead wood 
cannot sprout 
And the story of the last lost fight for social life and 
liberty, with the parts enacted in that drama by emperors, 
popes, and kings, is therefore still rich in warning, instruc- 
tion, and interest for the Italians in their present struggle, 
and for all those faithful believers in the divine ordinance 
of human progress, who are watching that struggle with 
sympathy. 
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1.— Page 2. 

[_Filippo Strozzi."] 

The more correct designation would be * Filippo dei Strozzi.* The 
proper fiejnily name was Strozzo. The citizens of ancient Florence 
were uniyersallj addressed by their christened names, not only by 
persons of their own class, but by inferiors also. The practice, indeed, 
is still very general. When a family was designated it was usual to 
make a plural of the family name. And it was more complimentary 
to say * Filippo of the Strozzi clan,' as intimating the importance of 
the family. Thus the singular of the name, in this as in innumerable 
other instances, was rarely heard, and soon fell into entire disuse. Then 
the article, the * dei ' generally written * de,' was dropped from careless- 
ness or for brevity, and the name became definitively known only in 
the plural form. 

2.— Page 6. 

[^Preciady at daybreak on the Qthof August, 1489, ^ first stone of the 
Strozzi palace tocu laidj] 

This was subsequent to the erection of the Pitti palace, now the 
grand-ducal residence. The popular story, therefore, to the effect 
that Luca Pitti, a rival merchant, determined to build a house, of 
which the interior court should be large enough to contain the Strozzi 
palace, is erroneous. It is said to be a fact that the latter does occupy 
a space nearly exactly equal to the court-yard of the Pitti palace. 
And this circumstance doubtless gave rise to the story. Though so 
much smaller, the Strozzi palace is the finer specimen of the domestic 
architecture of tiie period. And it is still inhabited by the family o 



its foander, wbile the more ambitions bome of the Pitti baa long et 
passed into other titinda 1 
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eent specimens of iron work, is to be found in Vasari'a life of Craii&ca, 
the architect of the pakce. 

' All these irons,' aajBthe gosfoping biographer, "were moat diligently 
wrongbt by Niccolo Groaao Caparra, a Florentine blacksmith. In thoN 
Tonderful lanthoms (these receptacJes for torches arc at the four 
angles of the building ; the tings spoken of in tho text are let into the 
wall in a row, at the same altitnde along the font fagadea) ma; ba 
seen pumices, colnmna, capitals, and supports, all wrongbt in iron with 
eitraordinary sMlI, In modem times no man has prudoced works in 
iron of such size and difllculty, and completed with BO much, science 
and skill. Niccolb Orosso was a man of eccentric character ; reasonable 
enongli in the condnct of bis afioira, and not greedy for more than Ul 
dne gains. He wonJd never give credit to any man for work done ; 
bat, on tbe contrary, always exacted part payment as oamost money. 
And for this reason Lorenzo de' Medici nicknumod liitn Capsrra (am 
is money paid before hand for ' earnest ;' the French arrbe)) ; and by 
many others be was known by that name. Ho had pat np before bis 
shop a sign, on which was represented the horning of account boofcs, 
And BO when any one ashed him for credit, he ased to say ' That I 
can't do ; for my books are all hnmed, and I haTe no means of wri&ig 
accounts.' The Capitaai de parte Gndfa (a board of magistrates so 
called) ordered of him a pair of andirons. And when they were 
finished, they sent for them again and again. But he etill sent back 
answer, ' I sweat and labour at tins anvil ; and I olioose to have mj 

money paid down here But when they sent again, saying that be 

had received a part of the money, and that he most therefore send 
home the goods, for which be should receive entire payment on ^^y- 
ing for it, he acknowledged the tmth of what they said in some put ; 
and so gave the messenger one andiron, saying, " There, cariy tbem 
that, for it is theirs. And if they like to send the remainder of the 
money here, 1 will deliver tho other, which till then is mine." And 
when the magistrates saw the exquisite workmaolbip of the [uece 
brought homo, they sent him the remainder of the money to his shop ; 
and be then sent them tbe other oadiron. A story ia told too that 
Lorenzo de' Medici wiahed to order eome iron-work of bim to acnd oDt 
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of Tuscany, as a specimen of workmanship, and went himself for this 
purpose to his shop, where by chance he foimd him busy with work for 
some poor people, from whom he had received earnest-money. And 
for all Lorenzo could say, he would not undertake to work for him 
until he had first served those who, as he said, had come first to the 
shop, and whose money was as good as Lorenzo's. One day some 
young men of the city brought him a model, for him to make an 
instrument for breaking open locks and bolts. But he would undertake 
no such job ; saying that what he was asked to make could only be of 
service to thieves, or tempters of female honour. The customers when 
they found that Oaparra was firm in refusing to work for them, asked 
him where in Florence they could get such things made. Whereupon 
he got into a passion, and heaping abuse on them, drove them out of 
his shop. He always refused to work for Jews ; and declared that their 
money was bad, and stinking. He always refused to leave Florence, in 
which he lived and died, though he had invitations with advantageous 
offers. I have thought it good,' adds Yasari, * to make this record of the 
man, because he was in truth of unmatched excellence in his art, and 
neither has ever had, or will have his equal, as may be particularly 
seen in these irons and lanthoms of the Strozzi palace.' 

It may be mentioned that the original design of the palace was by 
Benedetto da Maiano. And the building was only intrusted to Gronaca 
whep it was too late to alter this substantially. And Yasari is par- 
ticularly anxious that it should be understood, that if the interior of 
the palace, the distribution, and especially the staircase are not what 
might be expected from the exterior grandeur of the building, the fault 
must not be attributed to Gronaca, who accomplished wonders, he says, 
in adapting his designs to what had already been done, but to his 
predecessor. 

4.— Page 10. 

[^Lorenzo waa the family biographer.'] 

The passage in the text extracted from his life of his father is printed 
in Gkiye's Carteggio d' Artisti, Firenze, 1839, vol. i. page 354. But the 
whole of Lorenzo's life of his father has more recently been printed 
(privately on occasion of a marriage in the Strozzi family) by Signer 
Pietro Bigazzi, secretary to the Acad, della Grusca, and the Abate Bini, 
archivist to the Strozzi iamily. Lorenzo's larger and more important 
work on the life of his brother was first printed in Burmann's great 
collection ; and recently by Signer Bigazzi, as a preface to Niocolini's 
tragedy of * Filippo StrozzL' It has idso been translated into French 
by Jean-Baptiste Bequier. La Haye et Paris, 1762. 
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[Thoie in power.] 

That is to Bdj. LoTunzo de' Medioi, the Mng^nificoiit. tt will ba 
oaefiil for the underBtainling of Filippo Strwtzi'a story, to bear in mind 
the SQCcnsaivo I'm and outs of the Medici. 

1433, 3rd October. The; were driven from the city in conaeqnenM 
of the jaalouay oocasiouod by the growing power of Cosmo, paler 

1434, lat October. Ctifitno and his EriendB were reinstated; and 
gradoally deatroyiug evorj trace of repnbliuan freedom, continued in 
GTer-increasing power till, in 

14M, 8th NoTumber, Piero, Cosmo's grandaon, and the whole 
Medicean fiiction, were driven from the city, in consoqnonce of Piero's 
unpatriotic treaty with Charles YIII. of France, then invading lUlj. 
It was on tbia oecueion, that Pier Cnppooi, tearing up tbe obnoxioiu 
treaty before the face of Charles, spoke the momontblo worda : * Tod 
may sound your trompels ; and we will ring our bclla.' 

1512, I4tli September. They are recalled, the Cardinal Giovanni, 
Lorenzo the Itlognlflcent's son, afterwards Leo X^ being Ui«i &e 
head of the family, and the government being shortly after plaoed in 
the hKntla of Lorenzo, the son of Piem. and nephew of Leo X. 

1,1-27, 17th May. Tliey wi^ro once more oiileU in coiiseiiuence of lb* 
dowiifHll of Clement VU,, then liuid of thp Eunily after the sack of 
Rome. AJeBaiindro, the boatard son (jitobablyl of Pope Clement, whj 
was afterwarJB firat Duke of Florence and Ippolito bastard son of 
Giuliano, Leo X.*a brother, boiuf, then the only soiuna of tba tlitr 
branch of the Medici, were on this occasion condnetcd from tht t tj 
by Filippo Strozzi. 

1530, 20tJi August, The Mcdiceau rule was fin Jly eatublialiid after 
the fall of the republic, at the celebrated siege; and AlossanJro ws* 
made duke. 
The Medici were therefore — 

From H32 to 1434 Oct. 

From 1434 to 1494 Is, 

From 14S4 to 1512 Oct. 

From 1512 to 15-27 In. 

From 1527 to I53U Olt. 



6.— Pago 19. 
Tile OBeoant gJren by Vasari in bis lifu of Fra Bartolomeo, a 
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usnally called among his own contemporaries Baccio della Porta, is 
worth extracting. 

' It came to pass that, as Fra Girolamo (Savonarola) continued his 
preaching, and day after day exclaimed from the pulpit that wanton 
pictures, and music, and love-stories, and songs often lead souls into 
sin, the people were persuaded that it was wrong to keep painted 
figures of men and women from the nude in houses where there were 
yotmg persons, so that the citizens were excited by his eloquence ; and 
as it had been customary in carnival time in the city to make bonfires 
in the squares, and on the evening of Shrove Tuesday to set fire to 
them according to ancient practice, dancing roun(f them in a wanton 
manner, men and women hand in hand, and singing songs, Fra 
Girolamo in the carnival of this year persuaded them to bring to the 
usual spot on the accustomed day, a vast quantity of pictures and 
sculptures from the nude, many of them by great artists, and books, 
and lutes, and song-music ; so that the loss, especially in painting, was 
very considerable. Baccio carried thither all his studies of designs 
from the naked; and Lorenzo di Gredi, and many others, who were 
called *Piagnoni' (the nickname of Savonarola's followers), did the 
same.' 

7.— Page 21. 

For fear that I may have done less than justice to Girolamo Beni- 
vieni's verses, I here give the reader an opportunity of seeing them in 
the original : — 

' Non fu mai piti bel solazzo, 
Piti giocondo, n^ maggiore, 
Ghe per zelo e per amore 
Di G^sti devenir pazzo.' 

* Sempre cerca, onora, ed ama 

Quel che il savio ha in odio tanto. 

Poverty, dolori e pianto 

n Gristian, perch' egli h pazzo. 

Mon fu mai, et da capo. 

' Discipline e penitenza 

Son le sue prime delizie ; 
E i suoi gaudi e le letizie 
I martir, perch' egli h pazzo.' 

* Non fu mai,' et da capo. 

* Ognuno gridi com' io grido 
Sempre pazzo, pazzo, pazzo.' 



The iCDond mm thua in tlie origiiukt :- 



1 to' durti, amima mia, 
Un rimedio ml, che yaXo 
Quanhj ogn' oltro a ciasonn mal 
Cbe si otiiaina la pozzia.' 

'o' tre once abnen di speme, 
Tfo di Mt>, u Doi di omore. 
Dae di piooto, e poni ineieme 
TaHo al fooD del amore. 
Fa dipm >""" t™ ote ; 
Premi ini ^oQgi tanto 

D' urn luuntu 



8.— I 



Lwcnza Btrozzi, in Ug life of , saja that general opinios 

matked nut the Cardinal de' Hed < papacy, > an account oF iiia 

nnblemiiihwl life ;' per VaUima vitt oaidering that Loniiua WM 

a Btrict puritan end folloirer of la, and all liia life a cxni- 

aistent opponent and haXer of the Meaiai ; and bearing in mind on the 
otlier liand what we know of llip life Hud monilitj of Loo X.. this 
eulogium is atiange enough. And we must suppose, either tliat the 
average character and conduct of popes and cardinals in those day* 
wore such aa to lead even a pnritan of Savonarola 'a school to hail an 
example of tolerably decent habits among the liigboj clergj. B» a 
happy exception wortliy of all praiae aod encoursgeiDent, or that the 
caution and pnident deconun of Leo bo ctTcctually imposed npon the 
contemporary outBide world, aa to keep it In entire ignorance of muoh 
that teU-tale history has revealed. 



9.— Page 21 



[ffi. 



«.] 



The historian Begni, in bis life of Nicooio Oapooi (p. 281, vol. iii. 
Edit. Milatio, 1S05), saya the dower of Olarioe wuh seven lliousauil 
crowns; and adds the remark that it was ooniddered at tliat time 'in- 
ordinate, and exceeding al] bounds of civio uaage.' Lorenzo Strojiia 
account of the negotiations for his brother's marriage is natmslly so 
written as to moke out, as far as possible, his lirother'H innocence of nil 
Meiiiccan tendencies in the matter. But Begni's etirsary notice of (be 
marriage attributes much more of tbc ajipeuranco of a dyuostic plot lo 
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the whole affidr. 'It was in great part brought to bear/ he says, 'by 
Lucrezia, the sister of Giovanni, afterwards Leo X., who was married 
to Jacopo Salviati. She was/ says S^ni, ' a woman of high spirit and 
strong intelligence, who was very active in keeping together the old 
adherents and friends of her house, and intrigaing to make fresh ones. 
And she was especially eager to make the match with Strozzi, knowing 
that it woald have the effect of rendering him so suspected by the 
popular party, as probably to throw him eventually into the Medicean 
faction. 

' Secretly as the thing was carried on,* says Segni, ' a rumour of what 
Filippo was doing reached Niccolb Gapponi, who spoke to him on 
the subject. At first he denied that there was any truth in the report ; 
but when pressed, admitted it, but declared that matters had gone too 
far for it to be possible for him to draw back. Upon which, Nic- 
colo said, ** You will one day see, Filippo, when it will be too late to 
remedy it, that I am telling you the truth, and that this marriage will 
be your ruin." * 

10.— Page 37. 

{^It is worth noting here.'] 

The paragraph following these words is reproduced from a volume 
by me on the * Girlhood of Catherine de* Medici.' Having been led in 
that work to speak of Filippo Strozzi's marriage, and being struck by 
the remarkable illustration the proceedings concerning it afforded of 
the character of the Florentine government of the period, I there placed 
in an appendix a translation of the passages of Lorenzo Strozzi's biogra- 
phy of his brother, which relate them. The defence offered by Strozzi, 
when before the magistrates, as given in the text, will also be found in 
the same place. But as so remarkable a docimient is essential to a 
right narrative of Filippo's life, and a just appreciation of his character, 
and as I cannot venture to refer my present readers to that work for it, 
I have not hesitated to reprint it in the text. 



11.— Page 163. 

lEepretentation of (he house.] 

It is strange how completely this was the case ; and it is difficult to 
understand how and why it came to pass that it was so. Filippo Strozzi 
holds so marked a place in the history of Florence, that his name, and 
in a general way his history, is known to all educated Italians. But 
Filippo is universally supposed to have been the elder brother. I 
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have consalleiJ many of the Florentines most converaant with the 
Iiiiitory of their country, with a viow io elncidating the cansea of the 
yuunger son of the great patrician house of Strozzi having thus by 
general consent BBaumed the positiou of its elder and represenlatiye. 
But not otily v/aa I unBible to obtain the elighteat assistance towuda 
an eipluuatiou of the circumstance, but I almost invariably fouui] 
that those 1 spoke with euppoaed that Pilippo had been the elder, lud 
Lorenao the younger brother. 

12.— Page 213. 
[J nolle Florentine lady.'] 
Lorenzo Btrozzi, the biographer of Filippo, says that be will ogl 
mention the lady's name out of reaped for her family. But Hastcelli, 
the biographer of Alessandio, less scmpulaua, tells as that she was 
Aleasandra de Mozri, wiTe of Lamberto Sachetti, and one of the most 
beautiful womeu of hei day. 

13.— Page 226. 
[Hi» Itrntmoman Coiherine^ 
All the Italian writeca. when they have occnsioit to apeak of the 
rels^onship between Clement and Catherine de' Medici, call her his 
luece. Bnt she was nothing of the sort, Eiocording to our meaning of 
the word. If any reader baa any cnriosily to know what was the exact 
rolaljonalrip between them, he may find it in the author's ' Girlhood of 
Catherine de' Medici. 



It— Page 28B. 
[Such TECcmcTiiaiiun,] 



AnottieT instance, more strange than that m 
note, of the looaeness with whicli tlie Italian writers osed terms of re- 
lationship, is obaeryabte in Lorenzo Strozzi's acconnt of theac qQurrels 
between Ippolito and Alessandro. He repeatedly calls them brothers, 
and aocoses Ibe latter of fralridde when he poisoned Ippolito. The 
distant lelatioosbip whiob really e7:isted between them has been piunted 
out in a former chapter, and it is impossible to sappeee that Lorenzo 
Btrozzi thought that they were really brothers. But they bad been 
brought up together by Olemont as if they had been such. The 
general notion of their Htuuiling in a relationship to each other amilor 
to that of brotherhood was tbua engendered in the writer's mind : and 
that was sufGcient fur Tuscan careless imiccuracj to write them down 
brotliers. 
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15.— Page 349. 

{^The original, which rnay hefov/nd in the note.'] 
It ran thus : — 

' Invisum ferro Laurens dnm percutit hostem 

Quod premeret patriss libera colla suse, 
Te ne hie, inqxdt, patior, qui ferre tyrannos 
Yix olim Bomss marmoreos potni' 

16.— Page 372. 

[-4 curious paper left by FUippo,'] 

The following are some of the curious entries in this list of 
expenses : — 

' The sack of Borne. I put no figure against this item, for I cannot 
estimate the loss within many thousands of crowns. 

* My journey to Marseilles, and legation in France, 3000 crowns. 

' Spent from the death of Clement to that of Alessandro, in guards 
for my personal safety, in helping the exiles, in sending messengers 
iuto Spain and elsewhere, 2000 crowns. 

' Money paid to the corporation of Florence for the last ten years. 
A very large sum ; for both under the Medici and in the time of the 
popular government my taxes have been the heaviest in the city ; and 
if account be taken of tithes, arbitrary imposts, salt dues, and taxes, 
together with the money due to me from the Ahbondanza fund, I think 
the sum will not differ much from 10,000 crowns. 

* Losses suffered in the Florentine confiscation in cattle, household 
famiture, and interest of capital money, I am xmable to estimate 
exactly ; but on counting the expense of refurnishing the house and 
estates, it will be found that the profit to the city was small, and my 
loss very great' 

The following two entries are very remarkable, as instances of that 
extraordinary depreciation in the value of all property at Rome, which 
followed the increasing probability of the convocation of an oecumenical 
council, which it was thought would make havoc with the immense 
mass of purchased offices, which papal corruption, especially of late 
years, had created. A universal panic was the result of this danger 
looming ever larger in the distance, and ^'all investments at Bome felt 
the consequences of it. 

' The house of the bank in Bome, bought of Luigi Gaddi, in execu- 
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lion of a judicial sfutence, for 13,000 crowns, dow worUi 6000, entaile a 
loss of 7000 crmnia, 

' The imase in the Borgo, wliich cost me 7000, is worth now SDOA 
crowns, bdiI entaila b loss of 4000.' 

Tbe entire Bmonnt of the expEoaoa and losses set down Jn this Set 
reacbos the enormoaa sum of 298,680 crowns; and when it is re- 
member^, that to form on approximative idea of the valuo rcpreseoted 
by thpse flgores jo the money of oni own day, we uust multipl; them 
b; at least ten, or, in other words, set dowtl each crown as repreiteiiting 
BOmewhere abont fifty ahillings, ond that tho sum thus calculated 
would be 746.700(., it will help ns to form some idea of the wealth 
which Btipported losses to such im extent anil yet remuiaed enormom. 



INDEX. 



Abbondanza, magiBtrsey of, Btrosd's 
troubles in connection with the 
office, 231, 256, 261. 

Acciamulo, Ztnobi, Strozii'a Greek 
master, 15. 

AdriBij VI. elected pope, 107 — his 
character, 108— Jub denth, 119, 

Aldobrandiai, Snlvestro. draws up 
the memorial for the exiles to 
Charles V., 300 — at Bologna, 
345— hia letter to Filippo at 
Venice, 351 — assists Strozzl in 



Ah 



e' Itedici at Genoa, 
189— his chaiscter, 206— contrast 
between bim and Strozzi, 207 — 
bis government of Florence, 211 
—his hatred of Btrozzi. 213 -bis 
intrigue with Aleaaandra de' 
Hozzi, 213 — tramps up an ac- 
cnsation of poisoniiig against 
Btrozzi, 214— atrests and tortues 
Aleseandra do' Hozzi, 216 — in- 
fluenced for evil by Sttozzi, 233 — 
praised by Segni, 233— avenges 
his friend Giuiajio Salviati on 
the Btrozzi, 238 — suspected with 
good reoaoQ of poisoning Luiaa 
Btrozzi, 244 — appoints Btrozzi his 
ambassador to Panl ID., 853— 
his plans fur the destruction of 
Stiozzi, 267— Charles V. has 
confidence in him, 281 — sends 
bravoes to iimimiiiiihi Stro^ at 
Borne. 286— Mods men to assasn- 
oate Pietro Bbocs at Aleaaandrit, 
287 — grounds for believing him 
tbe poisoner of IppoUto, 291 — 
go«e to Naples, 299 -halt* at I 



Bome on bis way to Naples, 299 
^insnlts to him there, 300— is 
well received by the emperor 
at Naples, 300 — accusations 
broi^ht ankimt bim by tbe 
exiles at Naples, 304 — hard 
pressed for money at Naplec, 
309— received monm to satisfy 
the emperor from Murence, 312 
— bis marriage with tbe empe- 
ror's daughter, 316 — makes an 
intimate companion of Loren- 
zacoio, 387— his designs on Ca- 
therine Ginori, 338-^is decoyed 
to the house of Lorenzaccio, 340 
— and there murdered by Loren- 
zaccio, 341 — his body secretly 
removed, 355. 

Ajnbroae, castle ofi 93. 

Audiea, GioTauui, poisons IppoUto 
de' Hediot, 290— is received into 
the boose of Alessandro, 292 — 
his death, 292 — confeesca, and 
retracts his confession, 295. 

Antonfrancesco degli Albizzi. bis 
illegal partisanBhip, 59 — is ap- 
pointed to a place, 67 — taken 
prisoner at Monte Hurlo, 376. 

ArioBto, Pode«ti of Castelniiovo, 
116. 

Arrabiati per^ in Florence, 24. 



Barcelona, treaty ot, 188 — Ippo- 
lito's envoys and the exiles wait 
on Charles V. at. 287. 

Baigello prison, a night in the, 71. 

Bartolomeo, Fra, bums bis stndieB 
from tbe nude. 19. 

2 n 2 




Cambi, the dlBiiat, Mb accannt of 
Floreoee, a.D. 1510, 49— Lis ac- 
contit of the Florentine 



Cambrai, peace of, 188. 

Caparra,Niooi>lo,a(.'couataad p 
dotes of; notes, 294. 

Capponi, Niocolo, Ms policy, 158, 
178— Mb peril, 179. 

Cnstiglione de' Gutti, troupa of 
bled there, 360. 

Catherine de' Modjci iiitorcedea far 
Btrozxi, 380. 

Celibocf, Booerdotal, results of, 110. 

Charles V., did he eanctian tbe 
sack of Rome ? 141 — extorts mo- 
ney from AlesBondro, 310 — flnul 
answer sent b; liim to the exiles, 
311 — Ms meajmeaa, 312 — oppres- 
sion and nnjuet me&aures towards 
Strozzi, 320— promises Paul III. 
tbat Strozzi's Ufe abuJl be spared, 
unless he sbonld be guilty of 
Alessandro'B death, 382 — ""- 
bint up to CoaiiDO on a faim 

Chiriaco Strozzi, letter frotu to 

Filippo, 352. 
Cibo, Cardinal, at tbe bead of 

Alessandro's government, 333— 

bis first steps after tbe duke' 

death, 353. 



Civilization, Italian, 25. 

Clarico de' Medici, 28 — her dinrtt. 
29— comea to FIoreDCe, 43— Im 
success there, 44 — Leo X-'ssijini 
respecting her, 86 — her coi^iEl 
with regard to her herita|re, lot— 
bears at Florence of CiHmeui't | 
abandonmeut of her husband, i.V 
— goes to Home. 13.^ — bet halnJ 
ofClemeut, 1 56 — goes to Plormw 
from Pisa, 157 — her condoM 
there, 158-16(>— her visit to tir 
Medici in the Via Lerga, 161. IBS 
— her feeling;s tQwards Hie iUep- 
timate Medici, 177 — her death. 
18*. 

Clergy, relaxatioQ of discipline 
among, 108. 

Coccio, Bernardino, of Siena, 70. 

Colonna Pompeo, rebels ag^nil 
Clement, 128 — urges tbe lice- 
roy to give np Strozzi to him. 



Colonnas, the, Clement's i 
on tbem, 133. 

Conspiracy in Florence, 115. 

Com contract at Rome, Blioim*) 
troubles in connection wtOl it 
234— history of, 250— threateM 
Strozzi with ruin, 251 — hit 
kmeutationa aboat it, 263 — oau- 
elusion of the buainesa, 272. 

CortouH, Cardinal of, governor cf 
Florence, 103 — hia obsiader, 
137, 159— his imbeciUty, 1S7. 

Cosimo de' Medici, Snt Bake of 
Tuscany, 201 — arrives in Florence 
after Aleasandro'a death, 357— 
becomes Duke. 358 — reoeivm the 
prisoners token at Monte Mnrlo. 
378. 

Courage, pbysioal ; mediteval and 
modern estimate ot, 163. 

Cyprian, Father, of St. Mark"*, 79. 



Democratical party at Flor£4i<i«, 

jealousies of. 175. 
Diaooeto Jacopo, arrest of. 115— 

ciecution, 117. 
Domamcana at Florence. 21 

influence, 34. 




Perretti, Emilio, miniater of Fran- 



iBBter of the revels, 
Stiozzi as, SS. 
Fi>iiil between the Medici and 

Struzzi, 2S. 
Fleuranee ; his account of the 

Amboiso festival, OS- 
Florence, consternatiao in, at the 
fate of Prato, 57 — state of, in 
1512.68— welt pleased at the sack 
of Rome, 150 — condition of, at 
that period, 150— siege oi; 193— 
capihilation signed, 194 — state of, 
after AleesandiD's death, 355. 
Foitrcaa, new, built at Florence, 

229, 
Francis L : Mb court, 92 — his cha- 
lactei, 114! — bis fraudulent treats 
Dient af Strozzi, 319— his letter 



277. 

Ginori, Caterina, AlesBondro'a pro- 
ject eoncHming her, 338. 

Giovanni dalle Baude Nere, 113. 

Giovanni de' Medici, afterwards 
Leo X., marches against Frato, 
52 — bis conduct in that city, 53, 
60— his interview in Prab> with 
Strozzi, 61 — his entry into 
Florence, 63 — his journey to 
Eome, 82 — and elecnon to be 
popo, 83— hia death, 102. 

Oiuliano do' Medici at Florence, 
60. 

Giulio de' Medici, afterwords Cle- 
ment TIL, at Querela Grossa 
with Strozzi, 3S-— comes to Flo- 
rence after the death of Lorenzo 
de' Htdici, 101 — his intimacy 
with Strozzi, 102— de&auds Clu' 
rice of her heritage, 1U2 — his 
various avocations, 101 — coa- 
tmetud with Leo X, 10* — goes 



to Eome on Leo's doaUi, 105 — 
great aim of hia life. 110, 112— 
his journey lo Florence, 113— 
elected Pope, 120— his choice of 
a papal name, 121— his political 
course at the beginning of his 
reign, 124 — -breaks with Charles 
v., 127 — attempts to corrupt 
Peacara, 127— takes refuge in St. 
Angelo, 129— gives Strozzi as a 
hostage, 130— his exceeding un- 

Cupulnrity, its causes, 131 — 
reaks &ith with the Coliinnas 
and nith Strozzi, 131 — bis ven- 
eeanae on the Colonnas, 133— 
bis feeble attempts to defend 
Rome ^inst Bourbon, 143 — 
prisoner in St. Angelo, 150 — his 
mode of acqniriog adherents in 
Florence, 196 — interview b&- 
tween him and Strozzi, 203 — he 
ajid Strozzi knew each other 
well, 205 — infamous policy of, 
towards Florence, 209 — refuses to 
believe Strozzi guilty of poisoning, 
215 — and orders pursuit against 
him to be dropped, 216 — his dread 
of a general couneil, 219 — objects 



view between him and Stioziu 
respecliiig the pawn-shop af&ir, 
224 — makes Strozzi find the funds 
for taking Catherine do' Medici 
to France, 227 — und foe securing 
her dower, 227— employs Strozzi 
as hia Nuncio in PVance, 230— 
wishes to keep Strozzi out of 
Florence, 232— not witliout rea- 
son, 233— wishes to hush up the 
quarrel between tlie Strozzi and 
Giuliano SalviBti, 239 — his death, 
245— insults to his memory, 246. 

Gondi, Giuliano, his arrest, ^3, 

Government, self, Italian adapta- 
bility for, 278. 

Granvelle, minister of Charles T., 
at Naples, 305. 

Ouicciaraini, Francesco, mfamons 



Naples, 307— Uis utter want of 
principle, 307- replies to tlie 
roemorial presented by the exiles 
agaiost Alessandio, 308. 



Hifitorioal jodgmeatB, 56. 
Histoiy, judgmenta of, 1S4. 
Honeaty the best policT. I i 
Hunting ia the Pmzz 



InMlibUJtf , reeultB of the doctrine 
oi.25. 

Interrugnma at Rome, 21G. 

Ippolito de' Medici eBcapee from 
Strozzi at Pisa, 173, 273— hifl chn- 
raetor, 274 — Strozzi'a intriffucB 
with him, 275— Oharlea T.Tiad 
no conMetiDO in him, 281 — colls 
Htrami to counsel, 282 — joins 
with tlie Florentine exilua, 287 — 
atarta ^m Bomti to aeo Clutrlea 
V. at Tnnia, 289— unives nt Itri, 
289 — Tiaits Oiulio Oonzaga at 
Fondi, 290— hia death hy poiaon 
aa Buppoaed. 290 — who woa guilty 
of hig death y 291. 

Italy, political situatJan of, in 1523, 
123. 



JcBlotwy of power in Florence, 
curious indication of, 35, 11. 

Judgments of liistory, 154. 

JuliuH U.. Pope, 45 — places Flo- 
rence nnder interdict, 46 — Lia 
scheme for aasaasiDuting SoJorioi 
— detetroinua to re^dtore the 
Medici to Florence, 51. 

Justice in Florence lost sight of in 
party jealonBy, 37. 



Laozighinetti, the, 139. 

Idbarfy in Florence misundcretood, 
12, 65. 176. 

Lioue StroZKi r^ente the insult to 
hia sietei Laisa, 238. 

Lorouaaccio de' Medici, 299— his 
biith and character, 323 — hie es- 
capade at Roma, 33(1 —is banished 
thence, 337 — becomes the coni- 
pnliion of iltsaMiilto, 337— hia 



from Florence, 345 — and re 
Venice, 346 — blamed by ll« ' 
exiles for not n[iakmg the Mai 
death known in Florence, 349. 

Lorenzo, Duke of Uibino, 86— ti 
jonmey into France, 91— liij 
marriagi!, 94 — his death, 95, lOO. 

Loninzo Strozzi viaits his brolber 
at Lucea, 190 — his Btrictutea on 
liiB brother's conduct, 191. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent 1 hisdeaSi, 
16. 

Lnca della Robbia, his chronicle. 69. 

Lniaa Strozzi insulted at a ball, 
230— again on the hill of St. 
Miniatu, 238 — her death hj 
poison, 243. 

Luna, Don GiovaJini de', auceeeili 
Vitelli as the governor cJ (be 
Florence fortress, and in chorgeof 
8tro;!zi, 379. 

Lyons, Strozzi at, 185— riots al, 1S7. 



M. 

Maocliiavelli, a oonspiratw, 70— tii 
report on reform, 103. 

Marcello Virgilio, Strosai's Latin 
maater, 15. 

Maria Salviati de'Medioi, her letter 
to Strozzi, 201— present when 
etroBzi was begging liis life liam 
her son, 378. 

Mark's, St.. friars of, 71. 

Marriage of Filippo Stroezi, Si- 
news of it in Florence, 33. 

MartoUi, OugUelmo, bull at his 
house, 235. 

Medici not solely fo blame forei- 
tinctiou of liberty in Plorenoe, 
2t! —condition of the iamilT in 
1519. 109. 

Miniato, St., near Florence, jnl- 
grimage to. 237. 

Molza, the poet, his epignuD od 
Lorenzaccio, 349. 

Moucada. Don Ugo di. makes war 
on Clement, 128 — grants the i>opo 
l«rms, 129— refuses to pive up 
Strozzi to Curdiusl Colonno, 13C. 
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Monte Murlo, Bitiiation and descrip- 
tion of, 374 — Strozzi made pri- 
soner there, 377. 

Motives, real and avowed, of six- 
teenth-century politicians, 283, 
295. 

Mozzi, Alessandra de', wishes to 

five a love philtre to Alessandro 
e'^ Medici, 213 — arrested, and 
put on the rack by her lover, 216. 

N. 

Naples, Strozzi and the exiles go 

to meet Charles V. at, 299. 
Nardi, the historian, his account of 

Florence in 1512, 68. 
Nero, Francesco del, asked for ac* 

counts of his treasurership, 257. 
Nevi, confraternity of the, 80. 
Night, last, in a condemned cell, 

71. 

O. 

Orlandini, Piero, his bet, 121 — its 

results, 122. 
Orti Oricellari, or Bucellai, set ; who 

met there, 115. 
Ottimati party at Florence, 156 — 

their arms and policy, 158. 

P. 

Paganism of the learned in Flo- 
rence, 16. 

Papacy, saved by the fall of Flo- 
rentine liberty, 180. 

Paul in., election of, 248 — demands 
that jewels belonging to tiie Holy 
Bee, pawned by Clement to 
Strozzi, should be given up, 250 
— coronation of^ 257 — suspected 
absurdly of poisoning Ippolito 
de' Medici, 293— intercedes with 
Charles V. for Strozzi's life, 381. 

Pawnbroking scheme of Strozzi, 
222. 225. 

Pepoli, Girolamo, conmiands troops 
raised by Strozzi, 360. 

Pescara, Marchese di; Clement 
endeavours to corrupt him, 128. 

Piero de* Medici exiled, 26— -why, 
26. 

Pietro Strozzi, his conduct in the 
Salviati afiair, 239— quits Flo- 



rence, 240 — meets his father at 
Lyons, 241 — escapes the assassins 
sent by Alessandro, 288 — ^brings 
the poisoner of Ippolito to Borne, 
294 — enters the service of France, 
320 — his object in the war against 
Cosimo, 370 — his conduct to his 
father, 366, 372— at Monte Murlo, 
375 — escapes across the moun- 
tains, 376. 

Pisa, fortress, commandant refuses 
to give it up to the republic, 172 
— Strozzi fooled by Ippolito de* 
Medici at, 173. 

Pistoia, feuds in, 171. 

Platonic academy in Florence, 16. 

Political situation of Italy at the 
election of Clement, 123. 

Polybius, trcmslated by Strozzi, 
383. 

Pomps and vanities burned in the 
Piazza at Florence, 19. 

Piato, sack of, 52 — anecdotes con- 
cerning, 53, 55. 

PrinzivaUe della Stufa at Bologna, 
47 — his attempt to conspire with 
Strozzi, 48 — ^ms father banished 
for his crime, 49— fires a shot in 
the Medici palace, 162. 

Protest, celebrated, of the exites 
before leaving Naples, 313. 

Prudence, wor^ip of^ in Florence, 
153. 

Q. 

Querda Grossa, Strozzi and Clement 
VII. at, 35, 

B. 

Beform, Leo X.*s pretence of, 103. 

Benaissance, epoch of, 3. 

Besidences of Italian nobles, 5. 

Bevels on St. John's day at Flo- 
rence, 89. 

Biccardi, Palazzo, Medici at the, 
160. 

Bidolfi, Cardinal, 298. 

Bidolfl, Filippo, manager of the 
Strozzi bank in Bome, 105. 

Bome during an interregnum, 107 
— sack of, 146. 

Bossi, Tribaldo de*, anecdote of, 6. 

Bucellai, Palla, alone in opposing 
Co8imo*8 accession, 356. 
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SalviftU, Cardinal. 298. 

Bftlviatj, Giuliano, insnlta Lniaa 
Btroizi at a boU. 236-'Biid a 
Becond time an the hill of St 
Ministo. 238— assaulted b; tbe 
Btrozii, 238. 

San Oa^gio, Strozzi at, 36. 

Santa VLiiia Novello. buiial tegJK- 

BavouBTola ; hia liewa of his times, 
IT — DO permaneDt result pro- 
duced by liim, 18 — contrasled 
with the English Pnritana, 18, 22 
— bumed, 23. 

Bcoronconcolo, tbe braTO, 337— Lis 
talk vith Lorenzaocio, 338. 

gegni, thi! historian, hia rhaiacter 
of Btnmzi, 232 — liis sammarj of 
the mi'morial of tbe exiles at 
Nnplea. 303, 

Selvaggip, BtroTzi's mother. 14 — 
her choice of her sona' tntora, 15, 

gelve, Le, StroBd villa. 180. 

Sentence on Stroxzi ; his brother's 
cemarka an it, 41 . 

Simplicity of living in Florelice, 9. 

Sodeitni, Fietro, 29— hia animoai^ 
agBinst Strozzi. 33 — his miagiv- 
ings and crookiid policy, 36 — hia 
teceptiua uf Clarice, H — aUowg 
a sctiiHmutic council to be held 
at Pimi, iG — threatened witb aa- 
Boadnation, 47 — makts political 
capital of it, 48— fljea from Flo- 
rence, 58. 

Htrcizzi. Alfonso, neglects to comply 
with bin fathar-B will, 14. 

8tro/iii, Filippo, the elder, 4 — bis 
death, 5— bis ^nerat, 8 — his dif- 
ficulties in building bia paloce.lO. 

Btromi, Filipp), a reprCHonfattive 
man of his tunc, 2 — hia Wrth,4 — 
at twenty jrearB old, 27 — matri- 
monial overtures, 28— motives of 
his marriagB with Clarice, 30 — 
steps taken bybiminthatmatter, 
31— quits Florence, 32- is tried 
before the ' Otto,' 37 — hia 
^leech, 37^sentence on him. 41 
—is married, 42— returns to Flo- 
rence, 45 — bia conduct to I 




Eivalle dells, Stnfa. 48 — rcnua 
e ftguinat Soderini,4S— 
arrested in 1512, 57 — set at li- 
berty, 58 — hia conduct on 6a 
rcatoratioD of the Medio! in ISli, 
61 — bis prudence after tbeit re- 
turn, 65-— goes SEcretly anoEd Bi 
tho Piazza, lie — bis talk wit^ 
Pioro Gianozzi, 67 — refuses ■ 
mi^istracy, 68 — influentiol in 
Florence, 69 — appointed tr«- 
snrer to tbe Apoalolic Chombct, 
84— obliged to leave Borne. 85- 
beeomes the inBeparable friend 
of Lorenzo, Duke of TJrbiuo, 85— 
obtains magistraciea for the mem- 
bers of his family, 87 — liia sim- 
plicity of toannera, 87 — as uuistcr 
of the revels, 88 — accompanio 
Lorenzo de' Medici into France, 
92 — bis character by Ammirato, 
tbe bistoriau, 92~bia sentimenls 
towards Lorenzo de' Medici, SS 
^his vices, 97 — talents, 98— hi* 
children, 99 — bia iutitnacy witb 
Clement YH., 102— real fMiing 
lowarda him. 102— aocompamea 
Clement to Home, lOS — his Sm 
at Bume in danger, 106 — mngulu 
device for averting the daugot, 
107 — uccomponies Clement to 
Florence, 113*— congiatolatsa 
Pope Adrian at Leghorn, llfr— 
conlirmed by him as treamrer, 
118 — his gains and loases. Hit — 
goes to Rome in 1523, 125 — pojrt 
court to tlie Pope, 125 — real »ra- 
timenls between bim mid Ole- 
ment, 126- given as a hostagB by 
Clement, 130— abandoned by Mm 
to destructioi;, 133 — his great 
peril, 1 35 — svheme to esoqie 
Irom it, 136 — is liberated ftijiin 
his prison, 138 — quits Bome on 
the eve of tlie sack of the oity, 
146 — goes to Pisa, 147— hislosBes 
in Home, 148— Strozzi at Piaa, 
151 — bis influenue at Florence 
152— cauBos of it, 153 — bis poti- 
tiool forcsiglit, 155 — determine* 
on Bending Olarice to Florence 
from Pisa, 157 — favours the njvo- i 
lution (it Florence, 159 — conies 
to Florence, 162 — bis tiniidity. 



163 — bis interview with tho Me- 
dici in Via Larga, 165 — seoda 
Cliirice to infloeQce them, 168 — 
acconipimies the Medici oot of 
Flarenoe, 170— at Piatoia. 171 
— fooled by Ippolito de' Medici 
at PiBB, 173 — loses credit iu 
Florence, 175 — determines on 
retiring lo hie villa, 179, 180— 
his &eethinking, 1)^2— huge him- 
self on hie prndeut rotircmiuit, 
183 — loses his wife, 184- goes 
to Lyons, 185^uella a riot at 
Lyons, 187 — visils VancluBo, 18M 
— at Genoa, 1B9 — aojoaros at 
Lucca, IM—declines to return 
to Florence during the aiege, 191 
— is aummoned to Florence after 
the aiege, 195 — employed to draw 
up lialS of prescription in Flo- 
rence, 199 — not really trusted by 
the new government m 153t, 202 
— inlurview bL'twean bim and 
Clement, 203 — not a good hater, 
205 — draws np a plan for the 
goyerament of Florence, 209 — 
Lis letters to Tettori, 210— liis 
conduct towards Alesaoudro, 212 
— acuuBod of attempting to poison 
AlesHundru, 214 — eeoapes by 
mewiB ot Vitelli, 215— goes to 
Bologna, 218 — hia accounts witli 
Clement, 220 — his lossea aud 
guina, 221— hla letter to Vettori, 
222— pawnbtoMng busmess, 223 
— interview between him aud 
Clement on that subject, 224 — de- 
velops hia pawnbioking achetoe 
to Vettori, 225 — disuppnjves the 
scheme of marrying Catherine 
de' Medici to Henry of France, 
226 — his anxiety to retom from 
Bome to Floreoce, 226~iB em- 
ployed by Clement to convey 
Catherine do' Medici to France, 
227— ho ondertakea to flud the 
funds for Catherine'a dower, 22B 
—and foT building a fortroaa at 
Florence, 229 — remains as Nuncio 
for Clement in France, 230— he 
aud Francis I. well adapted to 
each other. 231 — hia scolflng at 
religion, 232— his lettor to Vet- 
tori &oa Paris, 234 — imprudent 
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conversation with certain French- 
men, 285 — meets his son Pieio 
at Lyons, 241 — determines on not 
returning to Florence, 241 — pre- 
texts for so doing, 242 — comes to 
Bome, aud finds Clement dead, 
245 — in danger during the inter- 
regnum, 247 — troubles caused 
him by Clement's death, 249— 
gives up the jewels he held iu 
pawn to Fan! HI., 250— threat- 
ened witli luin bj the com con- 
.liact at Bome, 251 — tetters to 
Vettori, 252 — his machinations 
.against A lessandro, 253^trouMes 
about his accounts with Paul HI., 
SSI — unprosperous after the 
death of Clement, 25S— his la- 
mentations to Vettori, 259— ex 
cuses to Vettori for mixing in 
iotrignes against Alessaudro, 2Q1 
—other letters to Vettori, 262— 
troublea abont bis accouuts, 2B3 
- — anoUier letter to Vettori, 267 
—his plana for the fntare, 26S — 
bia hypuurisy, 269 — hia struggles 
with Bllversity,271 — hisintnguea 
with IppoUto, 375 — hoped no- 
thing from the tectitade of 
Charles V., 280 — negotiatiouB 
between the exilee and Ippolito, 
2Sl—hi8 advice to Ippohto, 282, 
284 — hia arguments to the csilea, 
285 — obtains permission to bear 
anna in Eome, 286— determines 
that Ippolito and the eiHes shall 
Beelt anclience of Oharles V. at 
Tunis, 280— death of Ippolito a 
great blow to his plans, 204 — 
Bupplies the funds for tlie Me- 
dicean cardinals and exUea to 
go to Naples, 208— hia negotia- 
nona with the ministers of 
Charles V. at Naples, 301— his 
rtiply to the emperor's ministers 
at Naples, 30G— endeavouis to 
mako hia own peace with the 
emperor, 317 — feels tha conse- 
quences of hia breach, with the 
emperor, 318 — ^hia anger and dis- 
tress at hia son taking service 
under Frazicia L, 321 — quits 
Bome, 321 — letter to him from the 
Fwnch ambasaadurs at Venice, 



322— another letter to Veltori, 
323 — writes to Tetteri of bia 
son Piero'B disobedieace, 325 
— another letter to Vettori of 
28th Feb., 1836, 326— his pu- 
triotiHrn qaeirtioned, 327 — letter 
to him from Frunais I„ 328— 
letter from Ferrotti, euvoy of 
Fmnuia 1. 329 — is evitlBQtly 
plotting with FranuJa against 
Aleaaandro, 330— is ontfiiwed, 
330 — his clecbB and aerranta vill 
not desert him, 331 — receivee 
IjoronZBCcio at Venice, 346 — at 
&nt disbetievea hia ator; of the 
dufee'fl murder, 347 — his flrat 
atepa, when convinued of the 
truth of the doke'a death, 350^ 
writes to the CardinalB Ridolfi 
and Salviati. 359 — assembles 
troops, 360 — bis opinion of the 
war against Cosimo, 361 — letters 
to bim from Titteri, 363 — hia 
letter in reply, 36i — eipenaeB of 
the war againat Cosimo fall 
ohiefly on hm, 365 — his motives 
questionable, 367— quits Vcnioe 
for Bologna, 373— at Monte Mur- 
lo, 374— made priaonerbyVitelli. 
377— b^B hia fife of Oosimo, 378 
—prisoner in the fortreaa, in 
charge of Vitelli, 378 — well 
treated by him, 379 — ia the pri- 
soner of Charles V., 38Q^trBii8- 
latua Folybius in prison, 3 
writes to Vitelli ihim prison, 384 






tbe 



found dead la prison, 3S4 — papi 
said to h&ve been left by him, 
38Ij— evidence OS to the canse of 
his death, 886— epitaph left by 
him in his own handvfriting, 389 
— his appearance and manners as 
described ,by the writer of the 
conclusion of Lorenzo's bio- 
graphy, 390, 

Sbxizzi, Lorenzo, the family bio- 
grapher, 10. 

Strozzi palace in Florence. 6— its 
foundation, 7— anecdotes respect- 
ing it, 8 — family ; their coiidnct 



Tasso. Bernardo, employed aa agenl 

by StrozEi, 380. 
Tranaition, time cpf, 4, 
Tnllia d' ArragoDo, Strozzi 's st- 

quninlance with her, 210. 
Types, priestly, contraata of. 111, 

U. V. 

Usary forbidden by the Church, 823. 

* Vce viotis,' the muYorool principb 
in the middle ages, 13, 24. 

Valori, Bart., Clemenfa oitBr ego 
at Florenoe, 195 — bis treacbeTj 
to Alessandro, 307. 

Varchi. hia noUoQ of the dignity at 
history, 200— Ms nccount of Flo- 
rence in 1527. 1 50. 

Tatican. Backed by the Colonnu 
and ^>anish troops, 129. 

Vnuelnse. visited by Strorad, 188. 

Viceroy. Spanish, attempts to slij 
Bourbon's march on Borne. 144 — 
bis adventure lu tbe Ap wmin ai 
145. 

Vitelli, Aleaaandro. peranodes Alea- 
Bandro to consult Clement before 
arresting Btrozzl, 215~-nianjie> 
to Florence after the luonler of 
AlesBandro, 355 — Cosimo pro- 
claimed duke by his influence. 
358 — all powerful at Flortmce at 
tiie time of Coaimo's accesnon, 
361, 3C3— ia tnfunned by trenaott 
of Btrozzi'e position at Honls 
Mnrlo, 374 — lakes Strorai pri- 
soner there, 377 — holds Btruoi 
priaonei in tbe Ftorenca- forlren, 
379 — lakes presents from bim, 
379 — leaves CoMino's service for 
that of Pope Paul HI., 379. 

Vittoria Colonna intercedes for 
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Zappodu, Pietro, Strozzi bribes the 
emperor's ministers through him . 
310— trick played on him by 
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CoUogo. By RICHARD BARWELL, F.RC.fi. In 1 VoL, fbap. cloth. As. And a 
Cheap Edition, fcap., stiff wrapper. Is. 

Childhood's Hours. 

By MBS. BARWELL. With Four Illustrations. Foap. 8vo, doth. Is. ^d, 

Novel Adventures of Tom Thumb 



THE GREAT. Showing how he visited the Insect World, and learned much 
wisdom. By MRS. BARWELL. New Edition. Eight Illustrations, lOmo, cloth. 
Is. 6d. 



Nursery Government ; 



Or, HINTS ADDRESSED TO MOTHERS AND NURSERY MAIDS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG CHILDREN. By MRS. BARWELL. Second Edition. 
Corrected and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo^ doth. 1«. 

Bennett — Proverbs with Pictures. 

By CHARLES H. BENNETT. With about 260 iDnstrations, ibap. boards. 7s. 6d. 

Queen Eleanor's Vengeance, and 

other POEMS. By W. C. BENNETT. Fcap. 8vo, doth. 3s. 6d. 

Songs by a Song-writer. First 



Hundred. By W. C. BENNETT. Post Svo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 

Baby May, and oilier Poems on 

Infants. Fcap., sewed. Is. 

Blanc — Historical Revelations. 

insdibedtoLordNormanby. By LOUIS BLANC. Post Svo, doth. 10s. 6A. 

Boner — Chamois Hunting in the Mountains 

OF BAVARIA. By CHARLES BONER With Illustrations by THEODORE 
HORSCHELT, of Munich. Svo, doth. 18s. 

The New Dance of Death, and other 

POEMS. Crown Svo, doth. 2s. 

Cain, a Dramatic Poem. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 

V erSe. Fcap. Svo, cloth. 4s. 



CHAPMAN AND HALL, 



Books for the Blind. 

Emboosed, in the ordinazy Roman Type. [Printed for the Oommittee of tlie Biiitsl 
Asylum for the Blind.] 

OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. Oblong, cloth, 5^. 

MEMOIR OF WATT. Oblong, cloth, 3«. 

HOLY THOUGHTa Oblong, cloth, 2*. 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Oblong, cloth, 2*. 

FIRST READING BOOK. Oblong, cloth, 2«. 

MAGAZINE FOR THE BLIND. Vol. L Oblong, cloth, 10s. 

THE ALPHABET FOR THE BLIND. Id. 

Border Lands of Spain and France (The), 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE REPUBLIC OP ANDOBBI. 
Post 8vo, cloth lOs. 6d. 

Browning — Poetical Works. 

By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Fourth Edition, with Conectiaai 
and Additions. 3 vols. fcap. cloth. ISs, 

Aurora Leigh ; a Poem. 

IN NINE BOOKS. By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Fourth Editkn, 
with Portrait of Mrs. Browning. In One VoL Fcap., cloth. 7«. 

Poetical Works. 



By ROBERT BROWNING. A New Edition, with numeroua Alteiations ud 
Additions. 2 vols. fcap. cloth. 16s. 

Christmas Eve and Easter Day. 

A POEM. By ROBERT BROWNING. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Men and Women. 



By ROBERT BROWNING. In 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth. 12^. 

Burchett — Linear Perspective. 

THE SUBSTANCE OF THE COURSE OF LECTURES ON LINEAR PER- 
SPECTIVE, delivered at, and fomuug a part of the Course of Instruction in 
the Training School, and in the Schoola of Art in connection with the Department 
of Science and Art. By R. BURCHETT, Head Master of the Traming and Normal 
School. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations. 7s. 

Practical Geometry. 

THE COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION OF PLANE GEOMETRICAL FIGURES. 
By R. BURCHETT. With 137 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Definitions of Geometry. 



24mo, sewed. 5d. 



Butler — The Heirs of Blackridge Manor. 

A TALE OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. A NOVEL. By DIANA BUTLER. 

Three Vols. Post Svo, cloth, 'dls. Gd. 
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CARLYLE'S WORKS. 



TIIsriPOEM EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ; A HISTORY. In 2 Volumes. 12». 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucidations 
and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Volumes. 18«. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING, i ^ 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. / ^''' ^^^ ^'• 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Volumes. 24«. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. j 

HERO WORSHIP. J One Volume. 6s. 

LATTERrDAY PAMPHLETS. One Volume. 6«. 

CHARTISM. ) ^ ^ , 

> One Volume, vs, 
PAST AND PRESENT. ) 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Volume. 6«. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By GOthe. A Translation. In 2 Volumes. 128. 



Carlyle — History of Friedrich the Second, 

CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE, with Portraits 
and Maps. Third Edition. Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, cloth. 40«. 

Passages selected from the Writings 

of THOMAS CARLYLE, with a Biographical Memoir by T. BALLANTYNB. 
Poet 8vo, cloth. 7». 

Csecilia Metella ; 

Or, ROME ENSLAVED. Post 8vo. cloth. 10«. 6(Z. 

Coleridge — Seven Lectures on Shakespeare 

AND MILTON. By the late S. T. COLERIDGE. A List of all the Ma Emen- 
dations in Mr. COLLIER'S Folio, 1632 ; and an Introductory Preface by J. PAYNE 
COLLIER, Esq. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12*. 

Collins — A New Sentimental Journey. 

By CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. With Two Illustrations by the Author. 
Post 8vo, boards. 3». 

Cooper — The Purgatory of Suicides. 

By THOMAS COOPER. A New Edition. Fcap. cloth. 7«. Oct 



CHAPMAN AND HALL. 



CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 
SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTIOK 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NOVEL. 



^ABT BARTON : A TiLa at MiMnrnaTtB Life. 
J^tTTH. A Novel. BytheAntiiorof "SUryBttrton." 
HRANFOED. Bj the Author of "Jlarj Barton. " 

TIZZIE LEIGH; ASD OTHEB TaLEB. By the Anliorrf 
"" "M»i7 Barton." 

'JHE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. A Notbi. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND. By Ha Anthor of "Jrfu, HiKfaj 
■^ GeoOamaiL" 
QLIVE. A Novel. Bj the Author of " The Head of the ftnulj." 

THE OGILVIES. A Novel. Bythe Author of "TheBiadof 
■^ the Fsmlly." 



'THE FALCON FAMILY; or, Yocno Ihelaud: A 

■*■ aitiaitJiL KoTiL. By M, W. SAVAGE. 

^HE BACHELOIt OF THE ALBANY. By M. w. Savx... 
JfY UNCLE THE CURATE. A Novel. ByM. W.Satabs. 
XHE HALF SISTERS. A Tale. By srus Jewm^tbt. 
THE WHITEBOY. A Biobt » UmJ^ m 1B22. By Hnt S. 

EUSTACE CONYEES. By Jamk m»NAr. 

]HJAIlETIMO: A Smby of AD-vsanniB. Bj BiTii Si. Joh«. 
]||(fELINCOURT. By the Author of "HcadlMig HiilL" 
fHE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. By Kwharie^ hawtboio. 
',* 0(iei' Fopviar Novels will he Usucd in this Sa-iea. 

OF THE PRESS. 
irm In tbeif ' Select 
!h-thnmbed ■Llbrmy 
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WORKS B7 MB. CHARLES DICKENS. 



A 



ORIQINAL EDITIONS. 

TALE or TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Illustrations by "Phiz." 
8vo. 98. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. Witii Forty-three lUustrations by 
Sbtmoub and "Phiz." 8vo. £1 U. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty IllnBtwtaons by 
« Pmz." 8vo. £1 U. 



OKETCHES BY "BOZ." A 

^ tions by Geoboe Cbuikshank. 8vo. £1 U. 

M 



New Edition, with Forty JQliistra- 



ARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. "With Forty Illustrations by 
"Phiz." 8vo. £1 U. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Serenty-fiye niustra- 
tions by Geobqe Cattebmolb and H. K. Bbownb. Imperial 8vo. 13«. 

BARNABY RUDGE. A Tale o» TOT! KiOTS OF 'EwHTT. With 
Seventy-eight Illustrations by G. Cattbbmols and H. K. Bhowne. Imperial 8yo. 13«. 

AMERICAN NOTES, for Gehbral Ciroulatiok. Fonrth 
Edition. 2 vols., post Svo. £1 Is, 

OLIVER TWIST ; or, The Parish-Bot's Progress. Illustrated by 
Geobqb C&uikshane. Third Edition, 3 vols., Svo. £1 6«. 



CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

ffcmdsomely printed in Orovm Octavo, cloth, with Frontispieces, 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS . . ..60 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 5 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 5 

BARNABY RUDGE 4 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP . . . ..40 

OLIVER TWIST 3 6 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 3 6 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 3 6 

AMERICAN NOTES 2 6 



CHARLES DICKENS'S BEADIHGS. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. In Prose. Crown Svo, sewed. (Sd, 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. Crown 8vo, sewed. 6f7. 
THE CHIMES. Crown 8to, sewed. 6<?. 



HEW & COMPLETE LIBEAEY EDITIOK 




THE WOEKS OF 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 

I B«aiitifiiUj prisUd in Post Octavo, aai canfully Bevised li^r de AothK. 
■With Vigoettei. 



PICKWICK PAPERS, 2 Vols., 12s. 

HICHOLAS HICKLEBY, 2 Vola., 128. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 2 Vols,, 12s, 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 2 Vols., 12b. 

BARNABY RUDGE, 2 Vols., 12a. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ, I Vol., 6s. 

OLIVER TWIST, 1 Vol., 68. 

DOMBEY AHD SON, 2 Vols,, 12s. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 2 Vols,, 12s. 

PICITTRES FROM ITALY & AMERICAN NOTES, lVol,6i 

BLEAK HOUSE, 2 Vols., 12s. 

LITTLE DORRIT, 2 Vols., I2s, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 1 VoL, 6s. 



fJiHIS LiBBABT EDrrioN was undortakBn with a view to tho prBsentatioo af J 

MK.DiOKENE'aWritingBinafar mora conveniant form, at once fi 
peruBoI, an J for pcoserytttion, than any of them have yet ftppeured iu 
fount of tjpa vrae made oxprassly for the purpose, and greuX care iaa tx 
o to raader tho Sarica legible, cnmpaot, and handsome. 



!. BotrVEKIE Strkbi. J 
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Craik — ^The English of Shakespeajre ; 

Illustrated in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of *' Julius Csesar." By 
GEORGB LILLIE OBAIE, Professor of History and of English Literature in 
Queen's College, Bel&st. Second Edition. Post Svo, cloth* 5«. 

Outlines of the History of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the use of the Jimior Classes in Colleges, and the 
Higher Classes in Sohools. By GEOBGE L. CRAIE. Third Edition, revised and 
improved. Post 8vo, cloth. 2«. e<L 



Dante's Divine Comedy, The Inferno. 

A Literal Prose Translation, with the Text of the original Collated vdth the best 
Editions, and Explanatory Notes. By JOHN A. CABLTLE;, M.D. Post 8vo, with 
a Portrait, cloth. 14«, 

Dante's Divine Comedy ; 

Or, THE INFERNO, PURGATORY, AND PARADISE. Rendered into English 
Metre by FREDERICK POLLOCK. With Fifty Illustrations, drawn by GEOBGE 
SCHARF, JuN. Post 8vo, cloth. 14*. 

Davidson — Drawing for Elementary Schools; 

Being a Manual of the Method of Teaching Drawing, Specially adapted for the Use 
of Masters of National and Parochial Schools. By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON. Head 
Master of the Chester School of Art, and Professor of Drawing at the Chester 
Diocesan Training College. Published imder the sanction of the Science and Art 
Department of the Committee of Council on Education. Post 8vo, doth. 3«. 

Delamotte — The Oxymel Process in Photo- 

GRAPHY. By PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, F.S. A., Professor of Drawing in King's 
College, London. Crown Svo. la. 

De Pontes — Poets and Poetry of Germany. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. By MADAME L. DAV^lfiS 
DE PONTES. Two Volumes, post Svo, cloth. 18». 

Dietrich — Russian Popular Tales. 

Translated from the German Version of ANTON DIETRICH. With an Introduc- 
tion by JACOB GRIMM. Poet Svo, cloth. 6». 

Direy — Grammaire FrauQaise. 

Par L. DIREY. 12mo, cloth. S«. 

Latin Grammar. 



By L. DIREY. 12mo, cloth. 4*. 



and Foggo's English Grammar. 



12mo, cloth. S«. 

Dixon — Robert Blake, Admiral and General 

AT SEA. Based on Family and State Papers. By HEPWORTH DIXON, Author 
of " Life of William Penn." Cheap Edition. Post Svo, bds. 2s. Post Svo, cloth, 
with Portrait. 2«. 6i. 



CHAPMAN AND HALL, 



fDixon — "William Penn. 



A PAMPHLET snOWlSG TUE FOURTH COMMANDKENT TO BE NOT 
OBLIOATOUY ON CHRISTLVNS. By BIB W. llOin-lLLE. It fonns lb«e« 
CliipUrofthij Volume of tlioaabbiithsQf the Old Teatmnent. Bto, aawei 41. 



I Domville — The Mosaic Sabbath ; 

ei snowisG tue too 

Y ON CHRISTLVNS. By 
D Volume of tlio aabbiiths of 

-The Sabbath 

MINATIOS OF THE SIX 1 
rraTAHENT IN FROOP 
LE. With a Supijlemont. \ 

-The Sabbath ; 

□IRY INTO THE SPPPOSEI 
ILD TESTAMENT. By 8L 

t Doyle — Overland Journey to the Greafc 



I Dyce's Elementarj'' Outlines of Ornament. 
Edinburgh Tales. 

In one thick vol., imp, 8vo, full gilt bock. Ss. W. 

Elementary Drawing Book. 

Directions for introducing tha First Btflpe of Elomentorj Dmning in School^ ind 
among Workmen. With LIBla of Huteiiila, Objict^ uid Modela. Bj On A^MT 
of "Drawing for Ynimg CMdnin," fto. Ptopnred and puljllihed st the reqo««l of 
the Ojondl of tin Society of Arts, Small 4to, cloth. Jj. 6d. 

Elfie m Sicily. 

Fairholt — Costume in England. 

A BISTORT OP DRESS, from the Earliost Period until the doM of the B^t- 
eeutb Century ; witb a Oloaaaiy of Tenua for all Artiolea of Dsa or Omamsnt won 
abont tha Peraon. By F. W. PAIKHOLT, F.B.A. Vitb uinmda of «IX> Bngnr- 
Ings, drawn on Wood by the Author, ifm SdUum. In iht Pnu. 

Tobacco : its History and Asso- 
ciations. Includintt an Account of the PLANT and lu MANDFACTOHI, wilh 
Iti Mode of n» iu all Agei and Couutrica. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. Wltk 
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Fairholt — The Home of Shakespeare, 

ILLUSTRATBD AND DESCRIBED. B7 F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A., Auihor of 
** Costume in England," Lc With Thlr^-three Engravings. Bmall Svo. 2«. Qd, 

Finlaison — New Government Succession 

DUTY TABLES ; For the Use of Successors to Property, their Solicitors and 
Agents* and others concerned in the Payment of the Duties Levied oa all fiuooes- 
sions, under Authority of the present Statute 10 & 17 Vietoria, cap. 5L By 
ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON. Post 8vo, cloth. U. 

Gallenga — ^The History of Piedmont. 

9y ANTONIO OALLSNOA, Member of the flardfnian Parliament, to. In 8 vols., 
crown Svo, cloth. 24«. 

Country Life in Piedmont. 

By ANTONIO QALLENQA. Post Svo, cloth. Za, Qd, 

Gaskell — Cranford. 

By MRS. QASEELL. Post 8yo» boards, 2t. 



Mary Barton. 



A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFK By Mrs. GASKELL. Fourth Edition. Two 
vols, post Svo, cloth. ISc And a Cheap Edition, poet Svo, boards. 2«. 



Ruth ; A Novel. 



Three vols., post Svo, cloth, 3U. 6d. And a Cheap Edition, post Svo, boards. 2«. 

Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 

Post Svo, boards, 2s, 

Libbie Marsh's Three Eras. 



A LANCASHIRE TALE. Second Edition. Fcap. sewed. Ad. 



Hand and Heart; and Bessy's 



TROUBLES AT HOME. Fcap. sewed. 4d. 



The Sexton's Hero ; and Christmas 



STORMS AND SUNSHINE. Foap. sowed. 3d. 

North and South. 



Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, bs. 



Moorland Cottage. 



With Illustrations by BIRKET FOSTER. Fcap. Svo, cloth. 2c 6(i. 

German Love. 

FROM THE PAPERS OF AN ALIEN. Translated by SUSANNA WINEWORTH, 
with the sanction of tbo Author. Fcap., cloth. U, Cd. 



CHAPUAN AND HALL, 



'Hall — Soldiers and Sailors in Peace as in 

W4H. By HGKBBBT BYSG HALL. Bacoad Mition. Fcap., clotb. 3(l 

Sayah ; or, The Courier to the East. 

Bj HKRHBBT BYHG HALL. Fcap,, bonnSa. Sj, (W. 

HaUow Isle Tragedy (The). 

'Hand Phrenologically Considered (The). 

Belag B OllmpGe tt the Bulatiou of tlio Mind with the Orgwilialjaii of tbe BuiJ. 
PtBtSiti, HiUi Pour PlBtM, clotb, li. Ckl. 

Hannay — Eustace Conyers. 

A NOVEL, By JAMBS HANS' AY. CLeap Bilition, Post Bvo, boarda, St. 

Hawthorne — The BUthedale Romance. 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Clieap BdiUon, Post Svo, boards, 2j. 

Eaxthausen — The Russian Empire ; 



-Transcaucasia. 



BKBTCHES OP THE NATIONS AND RACES 
AND THE CASPIAN, By BAROS VON 
"■ ' ■' MbyGRABB. Svo, cloth. ISi, 



-The Tribes of the Caucasus; 

E MUHID8. By BAROS 70N 

Heinrich Heine's Book of Songs. 

A Translation. By JOHN E, WALLIS, Crown 8to, clotb, 9s. 

Henslow — Illustrations to be Employed in 

tii0 Prsotical Lbsbdqb on Botany, Adapted to all claasea. Prepared for th« Sontit 
XanabiEton Museum, By Cbo REV. PROFESSOR BBNaLOW. With IIluitiatliB*. 
PoitSTo, M. 

HiU — Travels in the Sandwich and Society 



House of Raby (The) ; 

OB. OUB LADT OP DABENESS. ANonl. 3 volft. poatSvo, cloth, lis. t>L 
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Household Words (The). 

Conducted by CHABLES DICKENS. 19 vola. royal 8vo, doth. 5*. 6d. each. (All 
the back Numbers and parts may now be had.) 

Christmas Stories from. 



Boyal 8vo, cloth. 2t. 6d, 



Industrial and Social Position of Women, 

IN THE MIDDLE AND LOWER RANKS. Post 8vo, cloth. lOt. 6d. 

Italian Cause (The), Its History and its 

Hopes. ITALY'S APPEAL TO A FREE NATION. 8to, cloth. 6». 

Jervis — ^The Rifle-Musket. 

A Practical Treatise on the Enfield-Prichett Rifle, recently adopted in the Britiah 
Service. By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHITE JERVIS, M.P., Royal Artilleiy, Author 
of the ** Manual of Field Operations." Second and Cheaper Edition, with additions. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 28. 

Our Engines of War, and how we 

GOT TO MAKE THEM. By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHITE JERVIS, M.P., Royal 
Artillery, with many Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth. 6s. 

Jewsbury — The Half-Sisters. 

A NOVEL. By GERALDINE E. JEWSBURY. Cheap Edition. PostSvo, bds. 2*. 

Johnson — A Winter's Sketches in the South 

OF FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. With Remarks upon the Use of the 
Climate and Mmeral Waters in the Cure of Disease. By FREDERICK H. 
JOHNSON, M.R.C.S. Eno., L.A.C., formerly President of the Hunterian Society of 
Bdinbiii^h. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8«. 6d. 

Journal of Design and Manufactures. 

Six Volumes. Containing 213 Patterns of actual Fabrics, and between 600 and 700 
Engravings on Wood. 8vo, cloth. Each Volume, 7«. 6d. 

Keightley — The Life, Opinions, and Writings 

OF JOHN MILTON; WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO "PARADISE LOST." 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. Second Edition. Demy Svo, cloth. 10*. ed. 

The Poems of John Milton ; 

WITH NOTES by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 2 vols. Svo, cloth. 21«. 

Kelly — Life in Victoria in 1853 and in 1858. 

By THOMAS KELLY. 2 vols., poet Svo, cloth. 21». 



CHAPMAN AND HALL, 



CHARLES LEVER'S WORKS. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

W DEMT OCTAVO, ILLDSTaAXED BY PHIZ. 



DAVENPOUT DUNN; A Man of Our Day. One Thii 
THE MAKTINS OP CEO' MARTIN. 2 Tola., vitb 40 Dlni. 

tRLtkmiL 14i. 

HAEET LORREQTJES. 1 Vol., with 22 Illaatrationa. 7i. 
CHAELES O'MAXLET, THE IHISH DBAGOON. 2 Toll 

will) U Dluatrationa. Hi. 

JACK HINTON, THE GTJAEDSMAN. 1 To]., with a I 

TOM BUBKE OF "OUES." 2Tola.,with44Illustrfttiona. lit. I 
THE O'DONOGHUE ; a Tai^ oj Ieel*hd Fitti Ykaes Ago, ' 

THE KNIGHT OF GWTNNE. 2 Tois., with 40 Hlnstra- 
BOLAJSTD CA8HEL. 2 Tola., with 40 IlluBtratioiiH. 14a. 
THE DALTONS; or, Thkbe Eoads ih Life. 2 Tols.. with* 

TUS J)0I>I> I'AiillLX ABSOAD. 2 Tda. With 40 Illia. ' 



CESAP AND UNIFOBH EDITIOIf OF LSVEB'S VQBZS. 

WITS ILLiraTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE 

Thia Edition Is handaomely printed in Crown, Oetato. and each Volume cmtaine 

EIGHT EKeKATinaS BT H. X. 2B0WNE. 

Bound in Qoth. Frica 4i. 

JACK HINTOK. 1>. 

TOM EUEKE OF " OUES." In 2 Vol.. 8«. 

HAltSY lOBRBQTJEB. it. 

CHABLES O'MALIET, THE IRISH DBAGOON. In 2 

VoLt 8.. 

THE O'DONOGHTJE. ie. 

THE KNIGHT OF OWTSNB. In 2 Tola. S.. 

EOLAND CASHEL. In 3 Tols. 8«. 

THE BALTOHS. In 2 Toll. 8<. 

THE DODD lAMILT ABEOAD. In 2 Tol.. 8.. 
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Kingsley — Alton Locke : Tailor and Poet. 

An Autobiography. By the Bev. CHABLES KINGSLEY. Cheap Edition. Post 
Svo, boarda. 2s, 

Kingston — ^Western Wanderings ; 

Or, A PLEASURE TOUR IN CANADA. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 2 Volumes, 
post 8vo, doth, -with Illustrations. 2is. 

Kohl — KjLtchi-Gami : 

WANDERINGS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. By J. G. KOHL, With Woodcuts. 
8vo, cloth. ISi, 

Leaves from the Diary of an Oflftcer of the 

GUARDS DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. Fcap., cloth. 5s. 

Lennard — ^Tales from Molifere's Plays. 

By DACRB BARRETT LENNARD. One Vol. post 8vo. 10«. 6d. 



Lewis— Chess for Beginners, 

IN A SERIES OF PROGRESSIVE LESSONS. Showing the most ai^roved 
methoda of b^finning and ending the Game, together with Tarioua Situations and 
Checkmates. With Twenty-four Diagrams printed in Colours. By WILLIAM 
LEWIS. Third Edition. SmaU 4to, cloth. 2s. M, 



Lever — ^The Fortunes of Glencore, 

By CHARLES LEVER. 3 vols., post Svo, cloth. Sis. 6d. 



Saint Patrick's Eve ; 



Or, THREE ERAS IN THE LIFE OF AN IRISH PEASANT. By CHARLES 
LEVER With Illustrations by ^'Phiz.** Small Svo, doth. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 2s. Od. 

Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr. 

WITH ESSAYS ON HIS CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE. By the CHE- 
VALIER BUNSEN and PROFESSORS BRANDIS and LOEBEL. Second EdiUon. 
3 vols. Svo, cloth. 42<. 

Little Poems for Little People. 

By M. S. C. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. Small Svo^ doth." Is. 9d. 



CHAPMAS AND HALL, 



Lowry's Table Atlas. 

Wttli s Gopidut ludei. leo CalDund Mipi. Large 4to, h&lf-bDuud. 

A Nun Beries Df Maps, in lurgs <ta. prise Ons Faimjeaeh Map rbun.ndll 
poniwwltli Oai ilouHduies CDlound, coioplettdla lWlSa.pt, uiy or>ibirilidi 
puruhoAcd oopiLTalAly, plain. Id., coloored, Sd. 

LIST OF TUB HAFS. 



orld to 



Worlloa 






Ireliuid — GwibtbI. 
to 16. FimBce, in DopBrtiaenU 



1 rmn^lviuiia— a 

ux)M, and Grceoa. 
id Dudunelleit 






■,6i. Syria and Arabia I 



1 and T^ 






GanBIxl Map. _ 

es. AaUnlia~3 Sapc ■ 

tQ6B. New South Wido»—Slto»J 

VlaUria or Port PUIipUfll 

Nqw Zepliuid. 

70. Polyaeaia— 3 Maps. 

Cu li. £im>ti Nubm, AbjKlai*, oj 

77. NnnU AlHcft— DOmpniing lb 

ID AQ. VTBBt A&ica — compriiiDf ttfl 

S labia, Ubaiia, ciDndnfl 
ilaoa-3 Kt,pt. 3 

Sa, Soutbern AMcOi— 3 MaM. ^ 
Uiitiik Nartli AmBno. '< 
Arctic Bavloiu, 
SS. Canada, New Brun>«lel^ air 
Nova Sootia— ! Mapi. 



West Is 
rlca, 

0. BouCbA 



lea and Caotnlii 
lerica— GcnsnL 



Lytton — Money. 

AC01(EDY,lEFiveAcl& B7SIR EDWARD BtJLWERLYTTOH. Syo.Hwed. Uti 

Not so Bad as we Seem ; 

l COMEDY, in Hto AcU. Bj BH 



Richelieu ; or, The Conspiracy. 

InFiieAoli. By SIR EDWARD BULWBR LYTTON. 8vo, sewed. 



— — — The Lady of Lyons ; 

OR, LOVE AND PRIDE. A PLAT, In Five AcU. By SIR EDWARD BULW2 
LYTTON. 8To.iiewod. 2i.M. 

M'CuUagh - — Industrial History of ¥t& 

NATIONS. CosBidered Id Rslation to Choir Domestic Inatitutiona and Exian 
ToBcf. By W. TOBBENB M-CULLAOH. 2 Tola., Sto. cloth. S4i. 
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M'Cullagh — Use and Study of History. 

Bdng the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered in Dublin. By W. TORBENS 
K*CULLAGH. Second Edition. Svo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Macknight— History of the Life and Times 

OP EDMUND BURKE. BY THOMAS MACKNIGHT, Author of "The Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. : a Literary and Political Biography," and "Thirty Years of 
Foreign Policy : a History of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and 
Yiscount Pahnerston." Vols. I. and IL, demy 8vo, cloth. S0«. 

%* Volume IIR, completing the Work, is in the press. 

Maidstone — Abd-el-Kader. A Poem. 

In Six Cantos. By VISCOUNT MAIDSTONE. 8vo, cloth. ld». 

Manual of French Cookery. 

Dedicated to the Housekeepers and Cooks of England who wish to Study the Art. 
Simplified for the benefit of the most unlearned. By One who has tested the 
receipts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 6s, 

Mariotti — Italy in 1848. 

By L. MARIOTTI. 8vo, cloth. 12«. 

Markham — Cuzco and Lima. 

Being an Accoimt of a Journey to the Ancient Capital of Peru ; and a Visit to the 
Capital and Provinces of modem Peru. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, P.R.G.S. 
PostSvo, cloth, with Illustrations, lis. 

Marryat — Henry Lyle. 

Or, LIFE AND EXISTENCE. By EMILIA MARRYAT. 2 vols, post 8to, cloth. 21«. 

Masius — Studies from Nature. 

By HERMANN MASIUS. Translated by CHARLES BONER. Beautifully Illus- 
trated, Crown Svo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 

Mayhew — Paved with Gold ; 

Or, THE ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE LONDON STREETS. An 
Unfeshionable Novel. By AUGUSTUS MAYHEW (one of the Brothers Mayhew). 
With Twenty-six Illustrations by "Phiz." Demy Svo, cloth. 14*. 

Melincourt ; 

Or, SIR ORAN HAUT-TON. By the Author of "Headlong Hall," Ac. Cheap 
Edition. Post Svo, boards. 2a. 



CHAPIUN ASH HALL. 

Memoirs of a Stomach. 

sUrafLhelntsrioi. NtuCh Edition. Pisp. soic^ 

Menzies — Early Ancient History ; 

Ot, The ADta-GiWk Poriod oa it oppcan to ua Bfnoa Uie m^t rA»nt Ditodver^t 
E^pt tad. AMjria. WiUi Boferenoc* to Wiltinmm. Lapini, aud 
IstflDded tor popular UB. 13;HBN!iir KEHEl^. I vol. po« ( 

Meredith — The Wanderer. 

A FOKH, By ths Author o! " CI;l«aaegtra,V Ac Sewnd EiUtion. Fmi^ 

-The Shaving of Shagpat. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 

Br QEOBGB MEnEDITH. SToli., potCEvo. dotb. il,. Od. 

Michiels — Secret History of the AustriaaJ 

aOVERHHB?<T, AND OF ITS SYSTBSIATIO PERSECUTIONS OF FM-U 
TKBTANTB. Oomirilcd Irom oiEclal iloaiiaeut=. i!y AURED i 



Mildmayes, The ; 

Or, THE CLERQYUAH'3 I 
poat 8io, cloth, ail. 6d. 

Millington — Heraldry ; 



IK HISTORY, POETRY, AND ROUANCE. With aumarone niiutrationi. FoK 

Miscellanea Graphica : 

Kepre&entatioDsof AncientjUediev&l, and Renaiesanco RomqioB, In tb« pooeoBioll oj 
Lgrd LoDdeeborougb. Drawn, EngrsTed, and IMwrlbed by FREDERKX W. 
FAIRHOLT, F.aA., Honoiary Member of thaBoidaty of Antiqimriog ofNomuBlj, 
Picardy, and Polctiera. The Hiatoriail latroduotioii by THOMAS WBiaHT, M.A, 
F.8.A., *c.. Corresponding Member of tlw Institutaof Fnmca. In OnB Tolimm 
impoiTKl 4to, clotb, price 31. Ifli., with Portj-sii Plates, come of them printed tn 

Money — Twelve Months with the Bashi- 

BAZODKS. B; EDWARD MONEY. Vitti Coloured lUiutiBtJoiu. PtstSro, 
cloth. 7i. 

Montalba — Fairy Tales from all Nations. 
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Morgan — The Mind of Shakspeare as ex- 

HIBITBD IN HIB WORKS. By the Ber. A. A. MORGAN. Fodflotp^ cloth. 
8t.6d. 

Morley — Fables and Fairy Tales. 

By HENRY MOBLEY. With Thirty Illustrationa by Cka&les Bekkxtt. FostSTo, 
doth. 58. 

Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 



By HENRY MORLEY. With Biglkty niustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 21«. 

The Life of Henry Cornelius 

AGRIPPA VON NETTESHEIM, Doctor and Knight, commonly known as a 
Magifiian. By HENRY MORLEY. In 2 rote., post 8vo, cloth. IBs. 

Jerome Cardan. 



A BIOGRAPHY. By HENRT MORUTY. Two vols., post 8vo, cloth. 18». 

The Life of Bernard Palissy, of 

SAINTES; His Labours and Diseoveries in Arts and Science. By HENRY 
MORLEY. Post Svo, cloth. Price 12«. Second and Cheax)er Edition. 

How to Make Home Unhealthy. 

By HENRY MORLEY. Reprinted from the *' Examiner." Second Edition. 
Small Svo, stiff wrapper. Is. 

Gossip. 



By HENRY MORLEY. Reprinted from the ** Household Words.' Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, doth. 5«. 



A Defence of Ignorance. 



By HENRY MORLEY. Small Svo, cloth. 3*. 

Mnloch — The Head of the Family. 

By Miss MULOCH. Chaap Edition. Post Svo, boaxxis. 2«. 

— Olive ; a Novel. 

By Miss MULOCH. Cheap Edition. Post Svo, boards. 2«. 

The Ogilvies ; a Novel. 

Sly Miss MULOCH. Cheap Edition. Post Svo, boards. 2s. 

Agatha's Husband. 

By Miss MULOCH. Cheap Edition. Port Svo, booxds. 2$, 



CHAPMAN AND HALL, 



Book of Symbols. 



Treasury. 



T 



isett ; or, the Plantations : 

OF m-. S Tola., p«t Gto, doth. S\s.SiL 



lihr — Heroic Tales of Ancient Greece. 

iHtsd by BARTHOLD MEBT7HR to bia Liltlo Bon Uarcus. EJiU^ witt 
SoMa, by FSLIX SUHHBRLT. Willi Pour Coloursd liliatration* by H. J, 
TOWNSEND. la amalUto, bound in tiuiej cIoUl Si. id. 

-^jon — Child of the Islands ; a Poem. I 

■tbe HON". MRS. NORTON. Second Bdltton. BquMD Sro, cloth. 0.. , 

^■Kuts and Nutcrackers. I 

With upwurda of 60 lUuatriitiona by " PHIZ." Third Edition. Feap. boarda. St 

Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money We 

MADE BY IT. Fourtaontb Edition. Small post 8to. boards. 5.. 

Packe— The Spirit of Travel. J 

B; CHABLBB FACEE, of the Inner Temiris. Poit am, eloth. Hi. ei. 

Picture Book of Animals. 

^th One Hundi«d and Elgh^ Deacilpldaiii. Bquare, boards. If. M. 

Raikes — Notes on the North-Western Pro- 



Rambles and Recollections of a Fly-Pisher. 

niuitmted. With an Appandli. ceatAh:' - - 

locloBlFe of Tly-maUzig. imd ■ LUt oT Bea 
IBglit lUnnratluu. Poat Sro. doth. 7i. 
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Reading for Travellers. 



A NEW LIBRARY OF RAILWAY LITERATURE. Printed in a clear 
legible Type, expressly adapted to the convenience of Railway Travellers. 

OLD ROADS AND NEW ROADS. Fcap. sewed. 1«. 

MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. Fcap. sewed. It. 

FRANKLIN'S FOOTSTEPS. By C. R. Markham. Fcap. sewed. !«. ed, 

THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. Translated by Lady Duff Gordon. Fcap. 
sewed. Is. 

MONTENEGRO AND THE SLAVONIANS OF TURKEY. By Count 
Yalsrian Kbasikski. Fcap. sewed. Is, Qd, 

CHARACTER AND ANECDOTES OF CHARLES IL By the late 
Charles Barker, H.A. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Thomas Carltle. Fcap. Is. 

FLORIAN AND CRESCENZ. By Bbr. Auerbach. Fcap. sewed. 1». 

THE HUNGARIAN EMIGRATION INTO TURKEY. By a Honved. 
Fcap. sewed. Is. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE ARCADIA. By James Crosslkt. 
Fcap. sewed. Is. 

A VISIT TO BELGRADE. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

BURNS. By Thomas Carltle. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

PICTURES FROM THE EAST. By John Capper. Fcap. sewed. ls.6d. 

A VISIT TO THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE NORTH. Fcap. sewed, 
Is. 

CARDINAL WOLSE Y ; HIS RISE AND FALL, AS RELATED BY 
CAVENDISH. Fcap. sewed. I*. 

ALFIERI; HIS LIFE, ADVENTURES, AND WORKS. A Sketch by 
Charles Mitchell Charles. Fcap. sewed. Is. 

Redgrave — A Manual and Catechism on 

COLOUR. By RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 24mo, cloth. 9d. 

Ridge — Health and Disease, their Laws ; 

WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. By BEN- 
JAMIN RIDGE, M.D., F.R.C.S. Second Edition, j. Post 8vo, cloth. 12*. 

Robert Momay. 

By MAX FERRER. Post 8vo, cloth. 9s. 



^M I CHAPMAN AND HALL, 

Royal JNu sery ABC Book. 

With Fivo Eu-lrcd Woodciiw. imd Eight Coloured Pages. Crows 8vi^ tend li 1 

Sala — Gasliglit and Daylight, with, some I 

LOSTIOS SCBHBS THE? HBISE UPON. Ej GEORGE ADGtJBrDSSiU I 
Boojn.i EdlUoQ. Crowue™. clfUi. Oi. 

St. John, Bayle — ^Montaigne, the Essayist: 

I A Bingraphy. Br BATIJi Br, JOHN. With Portmlt and lIliigtntiDo*. 5«k 
p<Mt ftre, cloth. Rt. 
— -^The Memoirs of the Duke 



OP BT. amON: Or. THE COtJKT OF FRANCE DURING THE LAETPIBT 
Of THE RK1GS OF LODIS KIV., AND THE EBQEN'CT OF TffK Di7KB OF 
ORLEANS, Abridgod from ttao Franoh. liy BAYLS Bi. JOHK. i Vok. loc 
e™, cl"lh. 421. 

— — The Subalpine Kingdom ; 

Or, EXPERIENCES AND BTUDiES IN SAVOI. riEDMOST, ASD OESOi 
ByBArLBBr. JOHN, a noli. Post a™, cIoUl Sit 

■ — — — Purple Tints of Paris : 

Hketnhw nnd SaDien hi tha Empire. By BAYLE St. JOHN. SucduJ EdiltaiL 
ttgM STO.nlLnih, 121. 

Two Years' Residence in a 



-Maretimo ; 

HE. By BAYLE St, JOHN. Rc|ii-iuted £™ra itf 
Bvo, buards. Ei. 

-The Louvre ; 

BIOGRAPHY OF A MUSEUM, By BAYLE Bt, JOHN. Port SsO, dMIi- 



-Five Views in the Oasis of 
St. John, J. A. — 'The Education of the People. 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS Si, JOHN, Auttor of "Id*,- -Life of LoutaK^ioboo," 
&c. F«t Sto, cloth. 8j. M. Dodicated to Sir John Rikiogton, M.P. 

IbIb; an Egyptian Pilgrim- 

AGE. By JAMES AUGUSTUS Bt. JOHN. Beumd EdlUoD. 1 toIk, poM 9n, 
cloth. l£i. 

■ —The Nemesis of Power : 

Ci-asea and Forma of RevolutioD. By JAUES ADGUBCU8 Si. JOSS, rm- 
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St. John, J- A. — Philosophy at ihe Foot o£ 

TfiS (GROSS. JBgrJAJUDSAUGUSanJS&T.JOtHK. EcaiL cOoih. fie. 

' The Preaching of Christ, its 

NATURE AND CONSEQUISTGISS. %r JAMBS AUGUSTUS Br. JOHBT. SmaU 

Savage — Bachelor of the Albany. A Novel. 

Sy M. W. SAVAGE. Cheap Sdttian. Post«70, boarOa. 2s. 

^The Falcon Family; Or, Young 

IBEI^VND. A SATIRICAL KOVEL. By M. W. SAVAGE. Cheap Edition. 
PoBt^vo, -boards. 2$. 



^My Uncle the Curate. 

By H. TV. SAVAGE. Cheap Edition. Poet 6vo, boards. Ss. 

Clover Cottage ; Or, I Can't Get In, 



A NOVELETTE. By the Author of ♦ * The Falcon Family, " &c With Ulustrations. 
In Fcap. 8vo, clofh. 5s. 



Sharpens Atlas : 



Comprising Fifty-four Ifapfl, comtneicted :Upon a Bystom -of Scale and iPrapoittibbn 
from the most recent Authorities, and Engraved on Steel, by .J. WII^SQN LOWRT. 
With a Copious Consulting Indenc In a lax^ folio volume. Half morocco, gilt 
back and edges, plain, '86s. ; or with'Che maps-colomred, 42s. 



C012TENT8 : — 



1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 



The World— Western HemUipheiie. 
The World— Eastern Hemisphere. 
The World— Mercator's Prqjection. 
Europe, with the Medztemmeflan. 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
England and Wales — Railway Map, 

North. 
England and Wales— 'Bailviaiy Majt, 

South. 
"Scotland. 
Ireland. 

France — Belgium — Switzerland. 
Belgium and Holland. 
Prussia, Holland, and GermaBi Siatea 
Switzerland. 
Austrian Empire. 
Turkey and Greece. 
Greece. 
Italj'. 

Snun and PoHwgal. 
iforthem Sweden, and Eroutier of 

Russia. 
Denmark, "Sweden, and Bosflia <m 

the Baltic. 
Western Russia, from the Baltic to 

the Euxine. 
Russia on the Buzdne. 
Russia on the Caucasus. 
Russia in Europe. 
Northern Asia — Asiatic Russia. 
South- West. Asia — Overland to India. 
South-Eastem Asia — ^Birmah, China, 

and Japan. 



28. Australia and New Zealand. 

29. Egypt and Aral)ia Petrssa. 

'90. Nubia and AljyBBKnia to Babel Handcb 

Strait. 
81. AsiaMiaaE. 
32. Syria and the Turkish Provinces on 

the Persian Gulf. 
88. Western Persia. 
34. Eastern Persia. 
85. Afghanistan and the Pui^iifl). 
'86. Beloochiflian and Scinde. 
37. Central India. 
88. The Camatic. 

39. Bengal, te. 

40. India— General Map. 

41. Nortti Africa. 

42. South Africa. 

43. British NarGa. America. 

44. Central America. 

45. United States— General Mi^). 

46. United Stotes-North-East. 

47. United SfcBtes-^Sonih-East. 
46. United States— South- Weflt 

49. Jamaica, and Leewaird and Windward 

Islands. 

50. Mexico and<i^uatemala. 
5L South America. 

52. Columbian and Peruvian R^ublics, 

and Western BrazH. 

53. La Plata, Chili, and Southern Brazil. 

54. Eastern Bcazil. 



The above Maps are sold Separately. Each Map, Plain, 4d. ; Coloured, 6d, 
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Sharpe — Student's Atlas. 

With a Copions Index. 26 Coloured Mapo, selected from the preceding^ 
halfbound. 21t. 

Smith — ^To China and Back : 

BEING A DIARY KEPT OUT AND HOME. By ALBEBT SMITI 
eewed. Is. 

The Divine Drama of History 

CIVILISATION. By the Rev. JAMES SMITH. 8vo. cloth. 12«. 

Practical and Economical Cooi 

with a Series of Bills of Fare ; also. Directions on Carving. Trussing, > 
MRS. SMITH, many years professed Cook to most of the leading fiamiUa 
Metropolis. Post 8vo. doth. 6«. 6d, 

Tales of the Trains : 

Being some CHAPTERS OF RAILROAD ROMANCE. By TILBURY 1 
With Numerous Illustrations by " PHIZ." Fcap., boards. New Edition. 

Thackeray — The Irish Sketch-Book. 

By M. A. TITMARSH. A Cheap Edition, Uniform with Thackeray's "1 
neous Essays." In crown 8vo, uloth, with Illustrations. 6f. 

Notes of a Journey from C 

HILL TO GRAND CAIRO, BY WAY OF LISBON, ATHENS, COl 
TINOPLE, AND JERUSALEM. By W. M. THACKERAY. With a C 
Frontispiece. Second Edition. Small 8vo, cloth. 65. 



Christmas Books : 



Contaiuing "MRS. PERKINS' BALL," *'DR. BIRCH," '*OUR STREET." 
Edition. lu ouo square volume, cloth, with all the original lUustrations. 7 

Thompson — The Passions of Animals. 

By EDWARD P. THOMPSON. Post 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Thomson — The Choice of a Profession. 

A CONCISE ACCOUNT AND COMPARATIVE REVIEW OF THE EN 
PROFESSIONS. By H. BYERLEY THOMSON, B.A., of the Inner '. 
Author of "The Laws of War affecting Shipping and Commerce," "The 1 
Forces aud Institutions of Great Britain." Post 8vo, cloth. 10». 6d. 

Thurstan — The Passionate Pilgrim ; 

Or, EROS AND ANTEROS. By HENRY J. THURSTAN. Crown 8vo, cloth 



Tilbury Nogo ; 



Or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. By the 
of " Digby Grand." 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth. 21». 
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Townshend — Descriptive Tour in Scotland. 

By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. With twelve lUastrations. 8vo, cloth. 9c. 



Sermons in Sonnets ; 



WITH A TEXT ON THE NEW TEAR: and other Poems. By CHAUNCY 
HARE TOWNSHEND. Small 8vo, cloth. 7«. 6d. 

^The Three Gates. 



INVERSE. By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. Post 8vo, cloth. lOs.Qd. 

Twilight Thoughts. By M. S. C, 

Author of "Little Poems for Little People." Second Edition, with a Frontispiece. 
Fcap. cloth. Is. 6d. 

Trollope — The Girlhood of Catherine de' 

MEDICI. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPS. In 1 vol., post 8vo, cloth. 10«. 6d, 

A Decade of Italian Women. 

By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. With Portraits. 2 vols., post Svo. 
doth. 22«. 

Tuscany in 1849 and in 1859. 

By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post Svo, cloth. 10«. 6d, 

The Kellys and the O'Kellys. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. (A new edition, being the third.) Post Svo, cloth. 5*. 

The West Indies and the Spanish 

MAIN. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Third Edition, with Map. Svo, cloth. 15*. 

— Doctor Thorne. A Novel. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. 5«. 



The Bertrams. A Novel. 



By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Second Edition. 8 vols., post Svo, doth. 31*. 6d. 

Twining — The Elements of Picturesque 

SCENERY ; Or, STUDIES OP NATURE MADE IN TRAVEL, with a View to 
Improvement in Landscape Painting. By HENRY TWINING. Vol II. Imp. Svo, 
cloth. 8*. 



CUiPMAN AND HALL. 

iTTalmsley — Sketcliea of Algwia dtndi^ tlie 

SABTXE WAR By HUGH MmLBNCFS WaLMBLBT. PcineSvo,. ' 

["Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and 

I Rf sjdcDt In OreeiMS. S«a]id Editioii. FDst tjvu. clcch. 1! 

■"Weld — A Vacation in Brittaiay. 

I By 0. R. WELD, Aiithit at- "Tmstlun TaiiF iu tliS' Un 

V Witli tUiuUntlDiu. Post 8to, clati. lOi. »<I. 

I The Whist' Player. 



f "White — N'orthumberland and the Border. 
A Month in Yorkshire. 

Bj WALTER WHITE. Third Eililltja. Port 3vo, cloth. Pi. 

A July Holiday in Saxony, Bohemia, ' 

AND BJI_ES1A_ JJj- ff AU£It H'HITE- Boat Svo, duth- ^i I 

On Foot tharougbb Tyiol ; 

IN TEE BOMHXB OF ISat. Bj; WALZBS. WOITS. PoUam^dath. Si. 

-A Londoner'^ Walk to the Land's 



0. ANDATEIPTOTHKSCILLTISLES. . 



"Wilkins — Letters on Connoisseitrship ; 

. . B? WILLTAB MOT WILKIira. Dmr 



Wilkinson— The Human Body and it» Cmh 

ITBCTIOTr WITH MJeIT. mtatnted by tba pdBtipil Orguu. E^ JAMK 
JOHN GARTH W " 



CBIC2L, AND- 



-The Keviyal in ita Physical, Psy- 
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WnMnsonj — Spirit Drawings. 

A PBBSONAL NARRATIVB. By W. ML WILKINSON. 12mo, cloth. 5«. 

Williams — Hints on the Cultivation of BriLtiali 

AND EXOTIC FERNS AND LTCOPODIUMS ; with Descriptions of One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Species and Yarieties. By BENJAMIN SAMUEL WILLIAMS, 
Anthor of the ** Orchid-Grower's ManuaL** 8yo, cloth. 3«. 6cL 



The Orchid-Grojwer^s Manual ; 

Containing a Brief Description of uywaiiib- of Two HXmdffed and SLcty Orohidbceous 
Plants, together with No tioes of their Times of Flowering, and most approved 
Modes of Treatment. By BBNJAMDZf SAMiUBL WILLIAMS. With, a oolourod 
Frontispiece. Svo, cloth. 58. 



Wills — Old Leaves gathered from *^ House- 

HOLD WORDS." By W. HBNR^Y WILLS. Post 8vo. cloth.. 5a. 



Womum — The Characteristics of Styles; 

An Introduction to the Study of the Sistary of Ornamental Art.. B^ BALPH N. 
W0B2f UM. In royal Svo,. oloth, with wy many Illustrations. Ss. 



Yonge — The Life of Field-Mar^al Arthur, 

BITEE OV WBLLINGTOir. M^ CHARILIS^ DUKE TON<Gfl. With. Portadt, 
PIan%. and Maps. 2 yoIb. 8to, doth. 4/Ot. 



•f 



Parallel Lives of Ancient and 

MODBKN ELEBOBS, or Bbaminovdas, Philip of^ Macbdon, Gtvw^MVJJS Adol- 
pHus, AND Frederick the Great. Bsi CHARLES DUKE YONG>E, Author of 
** A HJstoiy of England^/' dec. Small amo, eloth. 4«; Qd, 



Zschokke — Antobrography of Hehmch 

ZaCHOKKE.. Svo,clot&. 0«. 

Hojorsi of Meditation and De- 

¥OTIONAL. REFLECTION,, ixgcn Various Subjects connected wi£h the BbUgious, 
JDoanl, and Social Dttti«h of Life; By HEINRlCa; ZSCHOKKE. Traoalated from 
the Twenty-third Germaa Edition. Second Edition. Small 8vo, doth, fit., or in 
merocco gUt, 9«. 
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^00Ks f0r i\t 

I ISSDED UKDEE THE 

Science and Art 

SOUTH 




tHE CHAK^CTERTSTICS OF STYT.ES. Aii Introdui 

to the Study of thB History of Oraamentttl Art Bj-Halps N. WOEnua. In 
Sto, vrtlh i-oij Huin J ILuoiratlons. Price 8>. 

BTTECHETT'S LINEAH PEESPECTIVE. Fourtli MJk 
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